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TAN  NATE 

ROUND 
BELTING 


Suppose  that  with  common  belting  a  machine  turns  out 
only  $3.00  worth  of  work  a  day,  and  then  suppose  that 
by  saving  slips  and  stops,  Tannate  increases  this  1  per  cent, 
that  is,  3  cents  per  day,  or  say  $9.00  per  year.  For  $9.00 
you  can  buy  two  or  three  times  as  much  belting  as  you 
could  use  in  a  year. 

The  supposed  gain  is  a  conservative  one,  for  Tannate 
lasts  from  two  to  five  times  as  long  as  ordinary  belting. 
Besides,  it  need  not  be  run  tight,  because  of  its  flexibility 
and  grip.  These  facts  greatly  reduce  stops  for  take-ups 
and  repairs,  and  proportionately  increase  your  output. 


It  does  not  cost  much  to  prove  it. 
nearest  dealer. 


Write    us  for  the 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA— 10  N.  Third  St.  NEW  YORK— 100  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO— 320  W.  Randolph  St. 
FACTORY  AND  TANNERY  :  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Perfected 

Power 

Gutting, 

Grading 

Machine 

for 

Shoe 
Patterns 


WITH  RAPID  ELECTRIC  CUTTER  HEAD,  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
OR  WITH  PELT  DRIVE,  IF  PREFERRED. 


A  great  money-saver.  A  great  time-saver.  Makes 
patterns  right  the  first  time.  The  first  necessity  in  every 
pattern  shop,  and  indispensable  to  the  large  factory. 

The  most  rapid,  most  economical,  and  mast  satisfactory 
system  for  making  shoe  patterns. 

Used  all  over  the  world  wherever  the  best  shoes  are 
made.  Best  for  daily  needs.  Absolutely  necessary  for 
emergency  needs. 


PARTIAL.  LIST  OF  USERS 

W.  8.  Abernethy,  Penna. 
J.  J.  Albrecht,  New  York 
Am*  Shoe  Pattern  Works,  Mo. 
D.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York 
Bailey  &  Reando,  Mass. 
James  A.  Banister  Ca,  N.  J. 
The  Bering  Shoe  Co.,  Ohio 
Adam  Bertsch,  New  York 
Brown   8s  Hutchison,  Mass. 
Bourque  8s  Sears,  Mass. 
Coburn  8s  Lawrence  Co.,  Mass. 
Columbus  Pattern  Co.,  Ohio 
D.  E.  Cross,  New  York 
Curtis  8s  Jones,  Penna. 
The  Irving  Drew  Co.,  Ohio 
Dunbar    Pattern   Co.,  Inc.,  Ohio, 

Mass..  Mo. 
Excelsior   Shoe   Co.,  Ohio 
Faunce  &  Spinney,  Mass* 
Faunce  &  Swanson,  Mass. 
J.  J.  Grove r's  Sons.  Mass. 
Hanan  &  Son,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  H.  Haydem,  Mass. 
P.  J.  Harney  Shoe  Co.,  Mass. 
Helming-McKenzie       Shoe  Co., 

Ohio 

Holden  &  Quick,  New  York 

PARTIAL,  LIST  OF  USERS 

Edwin  Bostock  &  Co.,  England 
C.  F.  Bally,  Ltd.,  Switzerland 
Buehring  8s  Co.,  Germany 
C.   8s  J.  Clark,  England 
Conrad  Tack  8s  Cie,  Germany 
Gray  Pattern  Co.,  Canada 
Hellerup  Laestefabrik.  Denmark 
Otto  Herz,  Schuhfabrik,  Ger. 


IN  THE   UNITED  STATES: 

The  Julian  &  Kokenge  Co.,  Ohio 
The    Krippendorf-Dittmann  Co., 
Ohio 

Geo.  E.  Keith  &  Co.,  Mass. 

Laird,  Schoeber  &  Co.,  Penna. 

Lee  Pattern  Co.,  Wis. 

A.  E.  Little  &  Co.,  Mass* 

G.  W.  McGregor,  Penna. 

W.  H.  McElwain  &  Co.,  Mass. 

Meldola  &  Coon,  N.  Y. 

The  Miller  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Ohio 

Otis  G.  Murty  &  Son,  New  York 

G.  J.  Olden's  Sons,  New  York 
Paul  Pattern  Co.,  Ohio 

The  Pingree  Co.,  Mich. 
Harry  T.  Plumstead,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Reed,  111. 
Bice  8t  Hutchins*  Mass. 
The  R.  &  G.  Shoe  Co.,  Mass. 
The  Sachs  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Ohio 
Elmer  E.  Sanborn,  Mass. 
The  Selby  Shoe  Co.,  Ohio 
Sherwood  Shoe  Co.,  New  York 
J.  H.  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Mass. 
Wheeler  &  Commings,  Mass. 

H.  W.  Whiticomb  8s  Co.,  Mass. 
Whitmore  8s  Kitchin,  Mass. 
Wichert  &  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES: 
Livingston  &  Doughty,  England 
O.  A.  Miller  Last  Co.,  England 
Nollesche  Werke,  Germany 
Pellami  e  Calzautre,  Italy 
Edward  Rneinberger,  Germany 
J.  Stigle  8s  Cie,  Germany 
Theatre  Freres,  Belgium 
Eugen  Wallerstein,  Germany 


Exclusive  asrents  for  the  Continent  of  Enrope. 
NOLLESCHE  WERKE,  WEISSENFELS  a.   S„  GERMANY. 
Exclusive  agents  for  Great  Britain. 
LIVINGSTON  &  DOUGHTY.  LEICESTER.  ENGLAND- 


CHARLES  E.  REED  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 
PATTERN  MAKING  MACHINES  AND  SUPPLIES 
219  South  Clinton  Street        -       -      Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  " 


By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
making,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 


683  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston 


For  Pressing 

Velvet  or  Canvas  Seams 


-USE— 

Boston  Power  Seam  Presser 

With  New  Attachment 


For  particulars  address 

Boston  Machine 
Works  Company 

Lynn,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

Cincinnati,  O.        -        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The 


1  9 


"American  Shoemaking  Directory" 

A  list  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  giving  location,  kind  of 
shoes  made,  oapacity,  and  names  of  superintendent  and  buyer.   2  3-4x5  1-2.   200  pages, 

"Shoe  Factory  Buyers'  Guide" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  Supplies,  classified  according  to  the  product. 
3  1-4x6  1-4.   230  pages.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  in  the  Shoe  Factory. 

"Shoe  Jobbers,  Wholesale  Finders,  and 
Department  Store  List" 

A  Directory  of  these  trades,  classified  according  to  location.    2  3-4x5  1-2. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Shoe  Dealers" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  supplies,  classified  findings  dealers,  classified  according 
to  the  product.   200  pages,  3  1-4  6  1-4. 

Buyers'  Guide  for  Leather  Manufacturers" 

For  Tanners,  Curriers,  Japanners,  Chemists,  Superintendents,  Foremen,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1-4x6  1-4. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Manufacturers  of  Fancy 
Leather  Goods" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  this  trade,  also  list  of  manufacturers  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 

PRICE  OF  OUR  DIRECTORIES,  $2.00  EACH  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
Circulars  and  further  particulars,  free  from  request. 

ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,      -       -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:  Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  91:3  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Agents:  -    -    Keiffer  Brothers,  9i6  Prince  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  -    -    -    -     Wachholtz    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      Gimson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 


Give  "SOLE  OIL"  a  try 

Then  Prove  this  Assertion! 

"  You  can  keep  the  feet  of  your  customers  dry  if  you  will  have 
the  insole  and  inseam  of  your  welt  shoes  treated  with  an 
application  of 

"SOLE  OIL" 

Applied  with  a  brush. 

It  is  the  cheapest  method  of  waterproofing  your  soles  and  it  is 

the  surest  way  of  keeping  the  feet  dry. 

You  can  quickly  prove  the  merits  of  this  article. 

We  will  send  a  free  sample  for  th's  purpose. 


Walpole  Shoe  Supply  Co. 

185  Summer  St.,      -       Boston,  Mass. 
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U5*C 

HP  SCOURING  BELTS 

Special  Product 
for  the  Carrying  out  of  a  Good  Idea. 


sCoye<S&  ^ 


These  belts  are  made  especially  for  use  on  our  Model  "G" 
Tip  Scouring  Machine  when  the  best  results  must  be  obtained, 
and  when  scratches  and  poor  work,  due  to  reversed  heel-scouring 
cloths  or  to  poorly  fitting  covers,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

A  trial  will  convince. 

Put  up  in  packages  of  12  dozen. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Bosicn  Massachusetts 
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For  Your 


Colored  Shoes 

there  is  nothing  so  effective  as 

Standard  Colored  Edge  Stain 

(One  and  Two  Set)  and 

Standard  Colored  Heel  Stain 

These  are  made  with  special  filler 
that  insures  perfect  uniformity  in 
color. 

Marvel  Wax  Stains  and 
Standard  Brush  Stains 

are  made  in  a  variety  of  colors  to 
match  any  shade.  Marvel  Wax 
Stain  contains  just  enough  filler 
to  cover  imperfections  nicely  and 
makes  a  uniform  finish  possible 
on  any  kind  of  leather. 


STANDARD  STAIN  &  BLACKING  CO. 

DANIEL  F.  SHARKEY,  Manager. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Canadian  Factory  and  Store 
703-705-707  Lafontaine  St.,  East,  Montreal 


American  Shoemaking 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 


{[AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an 
illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  indus- 
trial life  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe- 
making— -a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

<JSUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s.  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f.,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 


sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  .lew  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world, 
fjj REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  lexers. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  to 
individuals,  butin  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

Ernest  J.  Wright  108  Abington  Avenue,  Northampton,  England 
JOHS  RANTIL,  European  Agt.,  Obrerusel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M.t  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  A  gent,  Melbourne,  Australia 


Our  Welting  Cement 


has  been  adopted  by 
leadingweltmanufacturers 
making  highest  grade 




It  makes  a  joint  as 
strong  as  the 
welting  itself. 

A  trial  lot  and  sample 
of  work  sent  on  request, 


AVERILL    &  THAYER 


BROCKTON, 


MASS. 
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Tbe  Keitb  System 


( PATENTED) 


— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


The  Keitb  System 


(PATENTED) 


has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SHOE  FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL    LIFE    AND    THINGS  PRACTICAL 


Published  Every  Saturday  in  the  Essex  Building,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  212  Essex. 
St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00  ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
Conducted  by  RUPERT  B.  ROGERS. 


Entered  at  the  Boston  Postoflice  as  2nd  Class  Mail  Matter. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  PRODUCT. 


As  is  usual  when  tariff  reduc- 
tions are  under  way,  we  hear  re- 
ports that  American  manufactur- 
ers will  transfer  their  businesses 
to  the  countries  where  low  labor 
prices  are  paid  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  labor  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  that  such  factories 
will  be  in  a  position  to  ship  their 
goods  into  American  markets  in 
competition  with  home  manufac- 
turers. 

The  fallacy  of  this  idea  has  re- 
peatedly been  exposed,  and  such 
a  plan  would  not  generally  be 
feasible,  even  though  costs  of  pro- 
duction were  actually  much  low- 
er than  in  this  country,  and  as 
yet,  no  positive  evidence  has  been 
introduced  to  show  that  shoes 
can  be  produced  abroad  any 
cheaper  than  at  home.  But,  aside 
from  the  question  of  costs,  there 
is  a  still  more  difficult  problem  to 
overcome,  and  that  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  duplicate  of  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  in  the  British  or  Con- 
tinental shoe  factory. 

Every  manufacturer  in  this 
country  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  exactly  duplicate  the  shoe  of 
a  competitor.  Given  the  same 
lasts,  patterns  and  materials  and 
a  different  corps  of  workmen  and 
factory  system,  and  the  two  shoes 
when  finished,  will  not  possess  the 
same  requisites  of  style  and  fin- 
ish. 

Manufacturers  and  superinten- 


dents have  repeatedly  expressed 
this  idea  and,  within  a  week,  a 
former  shoe  manufacturer  in  talk- 
ing with  the  writer,  explained 
his  retirement  from  the  business 
by  the  fact  that,  in  an  unhappy 
moment,  he  removed  his  plant 
from  one  to  another  Massachu- 
setts town,  where  he  found  he 
was  unable  to  produce  over  the 
same  lasts  and  patterns,  and  with 
the  same  machinery  and  ma 
terials,  a  shoe  which  would  sat- 
isfy his  customers  as  it  did  when 
made  under  the  old  conditions. 
The  shoe  was  quite  different  in. 
appearance,  and  he  was  never 
able  to  duplicate  the  shoe  he  had 
been  making. 

If  it  were  easy  to  duplicate  given 
lines  of  footwear,  we  should  not 
see  the  successes  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing which  have  been  scored 
by  our  largest  producers.  Indi- 
viduality of  product  is  difficult  of 
imitation  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
est safeguards  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers against  competition* 
from  outside  sources. 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.. 
Thompson's  article  on  "Cutting- 
Upper  Leather,"  will  undoubted- 
ly be  impressed  with  the  idea 
brought  out  there,  that  the  real 
economy  in  the  cutting  room  is 
found,  not  so  much  in  the  buying 
of  the  stock,  as  in  the  cutting  of 
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it  so  as  to  avoid  waste.  In  a 
recent  article  entitled,  "Knowing 
the  Cost,"  the  idea  of  economy  in 
office  accounting  methods  has 
been  strongly  brought  out,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  fig- 
uring carefully  and  accurately 
such  details  as  offal  and  sole 
leather  waste.  Future  articles 
which  will  deal  with  "Sole  Cut- 
ting Costs"  and  the  "Making  of 
Pieced  Heels,"  will  go  into  this 
matter  of  economical  cutting,  and 
a  saving  of  waste  even  more 
closely. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
problem  of  the  shoe  manufacturer 
of  today  is  to  economize  in  meth- 
ods and  utilize  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  considered  waste  prod- 
uct. In  machinery  installation 
this  matter  has  been  investigated 
at  great  length.  Factory  organ- 
ization experts  have  determined 
that  it  is  economical  to  employ  a 
man  regularly  to  seek  out  new 
ways  of  economizing  and  utiliz- 
ing the  waste  of  the  factory.  As 
we  have  remarked  above,  good 
ouying  is  valuable,  but  good  cut 
ting  of  the  material  bought  is 
•«ven  more  so.  We  shall  shortly 
publish  some  cutting  figures 
which  show  a  splendid  gain  on 
the  value  of  the  material  cut,  .md 
we  feel  sure  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  spend  time  in  study- 
ing these  and  in  adopting  some  of 
the  practical  points  in  their  own 
rooms. 

If  it  seems  that  we  are  "harp- 
ing" rather  strenuously  at  times 
on  the  economical  side  of  shoe- 
making,  just  bear  in  mind  that 
we  really  and  truly  believe  that 
this  is  the  problem  of  the  hour 
in  successful  shoe  manufacturing 
-and  we  are,  therefore,  highly  in- 
terested in  impressing  this  mat- 
ter strongly  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  LOAF- 
ING PERIOD. 

'Shoe  manufacturers  have  come 
to  realize  that  an  extended  shut- 
down of  the  factory  involves  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  effort  is 
more  and  more  to  keep  the  fac- 
tory running  fifty  weeks  in  rhe 
year.  It  is  maintained  by  busi- 
ness economists  that  two  weeks  is 
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the  allotted  time  for  repairs, 
stock-taking,  etc.,  during  the 
year,  and  presumably  this  is 
based  on  the  allowance  of  one 
week  at  the  end  of  each  run.  Only 
a  few  manufacturers  are  able  to 
keep  their  plants  going  as  steadv 
as  this,  but  State  statistics  show 
that  in  the  last  two  years  there  ' 
has  been  a  six  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  unemployed 
shoe  workers  during  the  so-called 
dull  season.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  six  out  of  every  hundred 
working  where  they  formerly 
loafed.  This  is  undoubtedly  line 
for  the  six  shoe  workers  who  find 
employment,  but  we  hope  that 
the  economists  will  study  out 
some  effective  means  of  keeping 
the  other  ninety-four  busy  during 
fifty  weeks  in  the  year. 


BUSINESS  IN  GOVERNMENT. 

A  new  era  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  demanding  two  per  cent 
interest  on  government  deposits 
in  national  banks.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging indication  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  conduct  governmental 
affairs  on  a  business  basis.  The 
policy  of  releasing  large  amounts 
of  government  money  heretofore 
held  in  the  treasury  and  allow- 
ing it  to  find  its  way  into  com- 
mercial affairs  would  seem  to  go 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if 
the  government  is  to  derive  in- 
terest on  such  deposits. 

SOLE  LEATHER  COSTS. 

Some  valuable  figures  on  the 
comparative  costs  of  producing 
leather  in  American  and  Euro- 
pean tanneries  are  being  furnish- 
ed by  Ethelbert  Stewart  in  his 
articles  appearing  in  The  Leather 
Manufacturer,  the  technical 
leather  trade  magazine.  Mr. 
Stewart's  articles  carry  special 
weight,  as  he  has  long  been  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States 
government  as  an  expert  in  in- 
vestigating manufacturing  costs,  i 

In  the  April  number  Mr.  Sfew-  ' 
art  deals  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing sole  leather  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve many  members  of  the  trade 
will  be  surprised  at  the  relative- 
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ly  small  item  which  labor  cost 
represents  in  the  production  of 
sole  leather  and  also  to  know  that 
the  actual  labor  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  pound  of  sole  leather  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  nearly  the  same. 

The  five  per  cent  duty  levied 
on  sole  leather  represents  more 
than  the  total  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  American  tanneries. 
We  printe  below  Mr.  Stewart's 
statement 

Hand  Processes  In  England. 

In  England  the  hand  processes 
of  labor  generally  obtair.  Hand 
unhairing  is  piece  work  and  the 
piece-rate  is  usually  5  cents  per 
hide,  hand  fleshing  4  cents  per 
hide.  The  combined  piece-rates 
from  hide-house  to  the  tan  house 
is  generally  16  cents  per  hide. 
Machine  unhairing  and  machine 
fleshing  are  not  common  and 
hides  dehaired  by  machine  are 
usually  gone  over  by  hand  at  a 
piece  rate  of  one  cent  per  hide. 
It  thus  results  that  actual  labor 
cost  per  pound  of  finished  sole 
leather  in  England  is  as  much  as 
or  more  than  it  is  here.  The 
labor  cost  in  England  is  from  J  .4 
cents  to  2  cents  per  pound.  This, 
however,  includes  some  labor 
which  in  the  United  States  is  not 
considered  "manufacturing  la- 
bor" but  goes  in  as  "  works  ex- 
pense." 

For  instance,  engineers,  firemen, 
watchmen,  repair  labor,  etc.  which 
here  is  classified  as  a  part  of 
" works  expense"  there  goes  into 
the  labor  cost,  If  we  take  the 
labor  out  of  the  works  expense 
here  and  add  to  the  manufactur- 
ing labor  we  have  a  labor  cost  ot 
1.6  to  1.75  cents  per  pound,  which 
is  exactly  comparable  with  Eng- 
land's labor  cost  of  1.4  to  2  cents. 
High  Wages  Means  Low  Labor 
Cost. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
labor  cost  per  pound  of  product 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
wages.  That  wages  are  lower  in 
Europe  than  here  is  not  a  subject 
for  a  moment's  discussion;  but 
high  wages  do  not  mean  high 
labor  cost,  in  fact,  generally 
speaking,  high  wages  mean  low 
labor  cost,  for  when  wages  are 
very  high  one  of  two  things  hap- 


pens— either  highly  perfected  ma- 
chinery enormously  increases  pro- 
duction and  reduces  labor  cost, 
or  a  high  speed  rate  of  labor  culls 
out  the  inefficient  laborers  and 
gives  an  amount  of  production 
per  one-man-hour  that  results  in 
low  labor  cost.  But  labor  is  not 
the  only  element  in  conversion 
costs,  in  fact,  it  is  only  18.7  per 
cent  of  that  cost. 

That  is  to  say,  while  the  labor 
cost  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  shoe 
leather  is  $1.18  out  of  a  total  of 
$6.32,  the  tanning  material  and 
supplies  are  $3.71.  It  is  in  this 
cost  that  England  has  an  advan- 
tage. Material  and  supplies  in 
England  run  from  one  to  one  and 
five  tenths  cents  per  pound  and 
the  total  conversion  cost  there  is 
from  $3.00  to  $3.60  per  hundred 
pounds  as  against  $6.32  with  us. 

This  difference  is  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  labor  cost  but  in  tanning 
materials  and  works  expense. 
Some,  often  much  of  this  differ- 
ence is  wastefulness  of  tanning 
material  in  American  bark-yards 
and  in  other  crudities,  inefficien- 
cies, and  sometimes  leaks,  that 
only  a  more  careful  cost  account- 
ing system  would  enable  us  to  lo- 
cate. Some  of  it,  of  course,  *s  dif- 
ferent in  methods  of  tanning. 
Time  takes  the  place  of  materials 
there,  here  materials  are  consider- 
ed cheaper  than  time.  Naturally  it 
costs  more  to  do  things  quickly 
unless  time  is  considered  a  thing 
of  value  in  itself. 
Cost  of  Production  in  Europe. 

In  Germany  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  about  the  same  as  in 
England,  measured  in  money, 
though  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  more  primitive  (es- 
pecially the  dehairing  process) 
and  the  time  required  to  produce 
is  greater.  In  France  the  methods 
are,  for  the  most  par,  those  of 
Germany  with  cost  a  little  below 
that  of  England.  There  are  not 
over  a  score  of  sole  leather  tan- 
neries in  France  that  use  modern 
or  machine  methods  and  practical- 
ly none  that  uses  over  300  hides 
a  day. 

Tariff  Equals  Labor  Cost. 

The  present  tariff  on  sole  leath- 
er is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wheth- 
er in  whole  sides,  or  cut  into 
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bends,  shoulders,  bellies,  etc.  The 
adequacy  of  such  duty  to  protect 
the  American  tannery  depends  of 
course,  then,  upon  the  foreign 
price.  Assuming  no  undervalua- 
tion, the  price  of  Canadian  sole 
leather  per  pound  ranges  from  30 
to  32  cents  in  Toronto.  At  5  per 
cent  this  gives  a  duty  of  from  1.5 
to  1.6  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
essentially  the  manufacturing  la- 
bor cost  in  the  United  States.  On 
June  29,  1912,  the  London  price 
was  34.3  to  42.3  cents  per  pound 
for  Union  tanned  bends  and  26  to 
29.3  cents  for  common  tannage. 
In  this  case  and  at  this  price  the 
present  duty  is  close  to  the  total 
American  manufacturing  labor 
cost,  and  is  safely  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  conversion  cost. 


OUR  AUSTRALIAN  LETTER. 

From  Our  Resident  Correspond- 
ent, Melbourne,  April  5. 

Of  late,  the  protectionists  here 
have  been  very  busy  comparing 
imports  into  the  Commonwealth 
last  year  with  those  of  previous 
years.  The  increase  all  along  the 
line  has  been  most  marked,  and 
this  circumstance  is  taken  as 
proof  of  the  imminent  necessity 
for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  duties 
on  imported  goods.  The  boot 
and  shoe  trade  is  taken  as  a 
dreadful  example.  The  imports 
of  boots  and  shoes  into  the  whole 
of  Australia  during  1912  totalled 
in  value  546,377  pounds  Sterling 
This  total  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  year  1908,  which  was  276,- 
824  pounds  Sterling.  Ingenious 
compilations  have  been  made  re- 
garding what  this  increase  is  al- 
leged to  mean  in  wages,  it  being 
claimed  that  it  shows  the  Aus- 
tralian worker  in  the  footwear 
manufacturing  trade  to  have  lost 
during  last  year  157,000  pounds 
Sterling  in  wages.  Cabinet  min- 
isters when  approached  on  the 
matter  retort  that  no  tariff  re- 
vision will  take  place  until  as- 
surances are  made  that  the  work- 
ers in  the  different  trades  af- 
fected shall  participate,  under 
what  has  been  termed  ''the  new 
protection." 

In  the  boot  trade  the  manu- 
facturers assert  that  this  new  pro  ■ 
tection  is  already  in  operation,  in 


the  State  of  Victoria  the  wages 
of  boot  operatives  having  re- 
cently been  increased  58  per  cent 
through  the  "new  protection" 
wages  board.  Under  the  latest 
determination  of  this  board  the 
employer  claims  that  he  has  had 
to  pay  an  advance  of  six  shillings  I 
(one  dollar,  forty-four  cents)  a 
week  wages  to  each  of  his  men 
above  the  minimum  wage  which 
operated  when  the  boot  and  shoe 
duties  were  fixed  at  30  per  cent. 
British  preferential  and  35  per 
cent  foreign  (including  Ameri 
can)  under  the  tariff  of  1907.  The 
manufacturers  state  that  they 
make  no  complaint  against  a 
wage  of  2  pounds  Sterling,  14 
shillings  (thirteen  dollars)  a  week 
for  a  smart  shoe  operative,  al- 
though it  is  alleged  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  world,  but  point 
out  that  if  they  are  to  pay  double 
the  Wage  which  their  over-sea 
competitors  pay,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  effective  protection 
at  the  ports.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  wages  in  the  trade 
here  and  in  other  countries  shows 
in  many  cases  100  per  cent  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  Australia.  As 
imports  of  American  footwear  is 
a  very  real  factor  in  Australian 
business,  the  whole  question  is  of 
more  or  less  importance  to  your 
manufacturers. 


SOLE  LEATHER. 

The  sole  leather  used  generally 
in  American-made  shoes  does  not 
withstand  water,  as  the  English- 
men have  often  complained.  The 
porous  bottom  is  one  of  the  great- 
est draw-backs  to  American  shoes 
in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  Western  States  of 
this  country  people  generally  are 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  and 
get  better  quality  soles  than  are 
used  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
sole  leather  used  in  the  West  is 
so  firm  that  the  turning  irons  for 
turn  shoes  are  made  much  larger 
for  the  Western  trade,  as  the  or- 
dinary iron  usually  bends  under 
the  strain  of  turning. 


Obselete  machinery  is  the  foe 

of  profits,  the  brother  of  high 

costs,  and  the  friend  of  bad 
methods. 


Cutting  Upper  Leather. 


An  explanation  of  tan- 
nery methods  which  may 
hurt  rather  than  help  the 
quality  of  the  finished 
leather. 

Cutters  will  find  some  in- 
teresting material  in  this 
article. 


By  A.  H.  THOMPSON. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


Most  cutters  could  obtain  some 
very  valuable  information  per- 
taining to  upper  leather  if  they 
could  talk  with  some  upper  leath- 
er salesman  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  tannery,  and  this 
information  would  unquestion- 
ably be  valuable  in  helping  them 
to  handle  stock  to  advantage  and 
to  judge  more  quickly  the  real 
merits  and  defects  of  an  indi- 
vidual skin. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hold 
such  a  conversation  recently  with 
an  upper  leather  salesman  for 
one  of  the  larger  houses  in  the 
East,  and  I  was  so  impressed  by 
some  of  the  things  which  he  told 
me  that  I  believed  them  worth 
passing  on  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friends  in  the  trade.  His  re- 
marks showed  that  he  had  given 
some  careful  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter and,  no  doubt,  some  of  his 
suggestions  could  be  adopted  with 
beneficial  results. 

"  Coming  into  the  market  each 
year  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  imperfect  skins  and  sides 
of  leather,  each  one  bearing  some 
blemish,  such  as  a  scar,  brand 
mark,  deep  scratches,  grub  and 
tick  marks,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  when  such  skins 
and    hides  are  made    up  into 


leather,  and  when  the  leather  is 
made  into  shoes  and  drawn  tightly 
over  the  last,  such  marks  must 
become  more  conspicuous  in  col- 
ored leathers  than  in  blacks.  Even 
when  the  animal's  hide  has  re- 
ceived scratches  or  blemishes  dar- 
ing life  which  have  healed  over, 
they  will  oftentimes  show  up  in 
the  finished  shoe  through  the  pull- 
ing and  strains  of  shoemaking, 
even  though  they  were  not  notice- 
able in  the  finished  skin.  Such 
marks  as  these  usually  present  a 
hard,  horny,  slightly  embossed  ap- 
pearance upon  the  surface  and 
often  such  imperfections  appear 
to  be  many  shades  darker  than 
the  surrounding  leather. 

"While  the  tanner  cannot  cor- 
rect these  marks  and  blemishes  in 
the  hides  before  they  reach  him, 
he  can  prevent  many  scratches 
and  blemishes  caused  by  careless 
and  unskilled  handling  in  the  tan- 
nery. Even  imperfect  skins, 
(which  can  usually  be  purchased 
at  a  lower  price  than  others  of 
the  same  general  quality,  but 
without  blemish)  may  be  used  to 
produce  excellent  leather  if  they 
are  properly  handled  in  the  beam 
house.  I  believe  it  is  here  that 
many  of  the  hides  are  really 
abused,  and  if  a  higher  grade  of 
men  were  employed  to  do  the  first 
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sorting,  a  much  better  and  higher 
grade  product  would  result. 
'Throwing,'  as  this  first  sorting  is 
called,  is  not  a  highly  remunera- 
tive class  of  work,  and  men  with 
a  thorough,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business,  do  not  spenu  their 
time  in  this  department.  The  work 
is  carried  on  under  trying  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  only  a  very 
healthy  rugged  man  can  labor 
there  long." 

I  gathered  from  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  which  fol- 
lowed, that  if  the  tanner  would 
spend  a  little  more  money  and 
would  use  more  skilled  labor  in 
1  'throwing"  these  hides,  he  would 
then  be  able  to  sort  them  into 
such  grades  as  could  be  marketed 
easily  and  with  greater  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  stock  desired  in  the  fin- 
ished skin.  Many  imperfect  skins 
would  undoubtedly  make  fine 
black  leathers,  whereas  they 
would  cut  sadly  to  waste  if  tanned 
in  color.  Certain  classes  of  blem- 
ishes would  not  be  so  noticeable  if 
made  up  into  colored  leather  as 
others,  and  through  proper  sort- 
ing in  this  direction,  a  slight 
gain  should  be  made  over  the  val- 
uation of  the  skins. 

Knowing  what  I  do  about  the 
use  of  the  leather  after  it  leaves 
the  tannery,  I  should  say  that 
there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty 
good  idea  in  his  remarks,  and  if 
there  are  any  other  operations  in 
the  tannery  where  the  question 
of  choice  and  valuation  is  J  eft 
so  entirely  to  low-priced  and  un- 
skilled labor,  I  should  say  that 
also  was  a  department  which 
needed  studying  and  careful 
grading  up.  • 

Probably,  if  the  .  wages  were 
more  inviting,  a  better  class  of 
help  would  be  attracted  to  the  po- 
sition of  "throwing,"  and  with- 
out question  many  of  the  work- 
ing conditions  could  be  greatly 
improved  in  this  department. 
More  competent  men  would  surely 
mean  a  larger  tannery  output  and 
an  increased  valuation  of  the 
product.  My  i  nformant  esti- 
mated that  in  a  large  tannery  the 
gain  through  the  adoption  of  the 
suggested  ideas  should  result  in 
an  increased  valuation  of  the  pro 
duct  from  $300  to  $500  a  week. 


He  furthermore  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved this  could  be  accomplished 
by  securing  good  men  at  a  salary 
of  $40  or  $50  a  week.  So  far  as 
the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
position  are  concerned,  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  dentists  and  phy- 
sicians confronted  each  day  with  , 
much  more  disagreeable  condi- 
tions than  beam  house  work. 

In  support  of  his  ideas,  this 
leather  salesman  showed  me  doz- 
ens of  bundles  of  colored  stock 
which  he  believes  should  never 
been  "thrown"  to  be  finished  in 
colored  stock,  as  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  more  profit 
able  if  they  had  been  finished  in 
regular  black  or  snuffed  leather 
stock.  Of  course,  if  all  skins  were 
sorted  so  that  only  the  most  de- 
sirable were  tanned  in  the  col- 
ored leather,  but  even  if  this  were 
true  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  added  efficiency  in  the  cutting 
department  would  more  than  off- 
set the  increased  cost  of  the 
stock  because  of  its  nearly  per- 
fect condition.  Many  factories  buy 
this  imperfect  leather  and  consid- 
er that  they  can  sell  much  of  it 
for  scrap,  use  the  best  parts  for 
their  cutting,  and  still  make  a 
profit  by  so  doing.  This  is  quite 
true,  and  in  one  of  my  articles,  I 
made  the  statement  that  branded 
and  broken  grained  skins  could 
be  cut  to  good  advantage  for  he 
firm  if  the  stock  were  bought  at  a 
figure  which  would  permit  the 
proper  allowance  being  made  for 
the  loss  because  of  defects.  How- 
ever, I  made  the  distinct  point 
that  only  the  best  cutters  can  cut 
such  stock  so  that  it  will  figure 
out  a  satisfactory  profit  for  the 
buyer.  I  presume  half  of  the  cut- 
ting fraternity  cannot  cut  ex- 
tremely poor  stock  to  best  ad- 
vantage and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  problem  is  worthy  of  some 
study. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand 
that  when  imperfect  skins  are 
made  into  black  leathers,  the 
blemishes  which  appear  after  the 
shoe  reaches  the  packing,  can  be 
much  more  easily  repaired  and 
treated  than  would  be  possible 
were  the  shoe  made  of  colored 
leather.  Any  packing  room  fore- 
man will  tell  you  that  when  the 
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surface  of  a  colored  skin  is  brok- 
en so  that  the  surface  of  the  flesh 
is  slightly  visible,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  repair  it  so  that 
it  will  not  show  darker  than  the 
surrounding  surface  and  the  more 
rubbing  and  repairing  which 
colored  leather  gets,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  develop  a  perman- 
ent dark  streak  in  the  stock.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  are  now  considering 
cheap  stock  to  be  used  on  a  cheap 
shoe  and  in  such  grades  there  is 
usually  much  repairing  done  be- 
fore the  shoes  leave  the  factory. 

There  is  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing something  a  little  differ- 
ent from  the  actual    cutting  of 
leather  and  that  is  in  reference 
to  sorting  of  vamps.      The  re- 
mark is  often  made  that  "Most 
any  cutter  can  sort  shoes  but  it 
requires  an  expert  to  cut  them 
properly."    The  latest    part  of 
this  sentence  is  certainly  correct 
but  no  man  should  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  sorting  shoes  m  a 
careless,  haphazard  or  ordinary 
job.    On  the  shoulders  of  the  as- 
sorter  rests  the  entire  responsibil 
ity  for  the  appearance    of  Ihe 
shoes  after  they  have  gotten  to 
the  lasting  room.    If    they  are 
found  to  be  too  poorly  graded  or 
cut  wrong,  it  is  an  expensive  job 
to  remedy  them.    A  single  un- 
skilled assorter  in    the  cutting 
room  will  cause  more  ill  feeling 
than  any  other  one    thing  and 
while  I  admit  that  the  best  as- 
sorter in  the  work  will  show  vari- 
ations in  his  work  at  times,  cut- 
ters learn  to  know  a  good  man 
and  make  little    trouble  when 
some  of  their  poor  work  is  re- 
turned to  them  by  such  an  assort- 
er.     But    the    assorter  whose 
judgment  is  never  the  same  two 
days  in  succession  will  stir  up 
much  uneasiness  among  the  cut- 
ters and  also  much  disconcerting 
argument. 


SANDING  BOTTOMS  AND 
TEMPERING  SOLES 
PROPERLY. 

Sanding  bottoms  over  the  chan- 
nel lip  is  often  a  difficult  opera- 
tion as  the  lip  is  liable  to  be 
burned    through,    especially  so 


with  hard  soles.  Sanciing  the 
bottoms  of  welts  on  stitched  aloft 
soles  calls  also  for  special  care  at 
channeling.  The  groove  must  be 
deep  enough  to  protect  the  thread 
at  the  same  time,  a  deep  groove 
in  soft  stock  is  not  desirable.  For 
this  reason  some  manufacturers 
sand  such  soles  before  applying 
to  the  shoe. 

McKay  soles  always  call  for  a 
lip  channel,  as  the  chain  stitch 
must  be  covered  up  if  it  is  to 
hold  for  a  reasonable  time. 
Brittle  soles  should  therefore  be 
channeled  so  that  the  tip  will  be 
quite  thick.  If  thin,  the  laying 
down  of  the  lip  should  be  done 
so  that  one  blow  will  set  it  to  the 
channel.  What  breaks  this  lip, 
even  before  reaching  the  sand- 
ing operation,  is  the  plurality  of 
blows  applied  when  cementing 
down  the  lip.  Not  only  will  the 
lip  be  broken  but  the  cementing 
process  will  be  impaired  to  such 
an  extent  that  good  quality  cem- 
ent will  not  hold. 

Sanding  McKay  soles  is  more 
difficult  than  sanding  welt  soies, 
all  on  account  of  the  lip.  Brittle 
leather  is  also  more  extensively 
used  for  McKays  than  for  welts 
and  that  makes  matters  worse  for 
the  channeling  and  sanding  pro- 
cesses. Much  depends  on  the 
tempering  of  stock  for  McKay 
shoes, — well  tempered  stock  will 
channel  better  and  if  well  chan- 
neled the  lip  will  be  easily  laid 
down  and  the  danger  of  cutting 
through  at  sanding  will  be  there- 
by overcome  to  a  great  extent. 
Tempering  sole  leather  is  an  art 
not  yet  fully  understood  by  the 
average  shoemaker.  The  value  of 
tempering  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. An  instance  will  show  how 
rejected  soles  were  made  service- 
able by  proper  tempering. 

A  large  lot  of  leather  had  been 
thrown  out  and  was  laid  aside 
because  channelling  was  deemed 
impossible.  The  right  man  hap- 
pened to  come  along,  however,  and 
tempered  the  leather  so  that  per- 
fect channelling  was  made  possi- 
ble. Thousands  of  dollars  were 
saved  to  this  shoe  manufacturer. 


Effort  means  struggle,  and 
struggle  means  gain. 
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MACHINERY  UP-KEEP. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging 
to  a  good  operator  than  to  be 
forced  to  work  with  machines 
that  are  out  of  order  or  in  poor 
running  condition.  The  writer  has 
an  automobile  friend  who  man- 
ages to  keep  his  machine  going 
most  of  the  time  by  the  adroit 
use  of  stray  pieces  of  wire  and 
string,  most  of  which  he  picks  up 
by  the  roadside.  He  is  unques- 
tionably a  mechanical  genius  in 
this  line,  and  in  spite  of  our  pre- 
dictions that  the  whole  thing 
will  fall  apart  some  day,  he  con- 
tinues to  reel  off  the  miles.  You 
probably  have  seen  machines  in 
the  factory  which  have  been  sadly 
abused  by  an  inexperienced  op- 
erator and  which  are  not  capable 
of  turning  out  either  the  fullest 
product  or  the  best  day's  work. 

Such  machines  represent  an 
actual  loss  for  every  hour  they 
are  operated  in  that  condition, 
and  experience  has  shown  that 
they  deteriorate  much  more  rap- 
idly with  the  same  amount  of 
usage  than  a  machine  which  is 
kept  up  in  repair.  It  only  takes 
a  short  time  to  tighten  a  loose 
belt,  but  the  operator  usually 
spoils  a  lot  of  stock  before  it  is 
done.  A  workmen  will  plod  along 
with  a  dull  knife  and  turn  out 
poor  work  and  less  of  it  than  the 
operator  who  spends  a  few  min- 
utes to  sharpen  one. 


THE  ' ' SAMPLE  CAN"  HABIT. 

Some  foremen  are  firm  converts 
to  the  "sample  can"  idea  and 
never  does  a  new  salesman  get 
out  of  town  without  having  se- 
cured an  order  for  a  sample  can 
of  his  goods.  Sometimes  the 
"sample  order"  amounts  to  a 
small  sized  jar,  and  sometimes  it 
amounts  to  a  barrel,  but  the  point 
is  that  such  foremen  rarely,  if 
ever,  use  any  one  kind  of  sup- 
plies long  enough  to  obtain  really 
satisfactory  results  from  it.  They 
change  around  from  a  sample  of 
this  to  a  can  of  that,  experiment- 
ing here  and  trying  out  there,  un- 
til they  have  a  fine  collection  of 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing, 
lying  around  for  no  use  at  all. 
Sometimes  these  sample  goods 
are  billed  in  at  their  value,  and 


other  times  they  are  sent  in  on 
memorandum,  but  usually  there 
is  some  kick  from  this  kind  of  a 
foreman  when  it  comes  to  paying- 
anything  for  them.  We  presume 
that  salesmen  have  to  put  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  fac- 
tory that  encourages  this  kind  of 
work  from  their  foremen  is  the 
real  sufferer. 


TRY  TO  OBTAIN  UNI- 
FORMITY. 

We  overheard  a  job  lot  dealer 
recently  attempting  to  dispose  of 
some  goods  to  a  retailer.  The  lot 
comprised  several  hundred  pairs 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  styles 
and  grades,  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  argument  to  close  the  sale, 
the  jobber  remarked  that  they 
were  pretty  good  value  as  an 
average.  The  dealer  replied  that 
he  couldn't  sell  them  that  way  to 
his  trade  and  would  prefer  to 
buy  a  lot  not  so  good,  but  which 
would  run  more  uniform.  rJ> 
reply  was  so  apt  that  we  immedi- 
ately thought  of  the  output  of 
some  factories,  which,  although  it 
is  pretty  good  on  the  average, 
lacks  sadly  in  certain  details. 

Uniformity  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est things  to  obtain,  and  one  of 
the  easiest  things  to  lose  in  shoe- 
making.  Changes  of  superintend- 
ents and  foremen,  and  more  par- 
ticularly frequent  changes  in  help 
and  machines  are  two  important 
reasons  why  this  should  be  so. 
It  may  be  easy  for  a  superintend- 
ent to  train  one  set  of  workmen 
to  do  things  a  certain  way,  but 
by  the  time  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  he  is  having  trouble  in 
other  quarters. 


The  man  who  wastes  time  in 
thinking  what  a  hard  time  he  is 
having,  is  probably  scheduled  for 
harder  times  yet  before  he  gets- 
through. 


The  base  ball  season  will  soon 
be  opening.  Are  you  going  to 
study  batting  averages  or  shoe- 
making  methods  this  summer? 


And  we  can't  have  very  much 
of  one  without  a  good  deal  of  the 
other. 


Button  Clip. 

Patent  Recently  Issued  to  John  F.  Teehan, 
Improves  Fit  of  Button  Shoes. 


Letters  patent  have  been  grant- 
ed John  P.  Teehan  on  an  inven- 
tion which  relates  to  the  lasting 
of  button  shoes  and  particularly 
to  a  device  for  maintaining  the 
upper  in  a  predetermined  posi- 
tion. 

After  a  button  boot  or  shoe  iias 
been  fitted  and  is  ready  for  the 
placing  of  the  buttons,  it  is  usual- 
ly the  custom  to  lay  the  upper 
flat  with  the  seams  even  and  the 
fly  resting  in  the  position  intend- 
ed in  the  original  design  of  the 
shoe.  The  position  of  the  button 
is  then  marked  by  a  pencil  or 
other  marking  point  by  punching 
through  the  outer  end  of  the  but- 
ton hole  on  to  the  narrow  side 


top.  The  buttons  are  then  sewed 
at  the  points  marked.  It  has  beer, 
found,  however,  that  with  the 
buttons  positioned  in  this  manner 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
lines  of  the  upper  as  originally 
designed  when  the  shoe  is  lasted. 
This  is  because  the  severe  strain 
which  is  exerted  in  pulling  the 
upper  on  the  last  at  the  waist  and 
instep  causes  the  buttons  to  tip 
from  their  original  upright  posi- 
tion, thus  increasing  the  measure- 
ment of  the  upper  through  the 
waist  and  instep  portions.-  This 
results  in  faults  which  are  very 
eommon  in  button  boots  in  which 
the  center  seams  are  frequently 
twisted  to  one  side  and  the  side 
or  vamp  lines  drawn  toward  the 
shank  of  the  last,  thus  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  the  shoe  and 
losing  the  desired  lines  of  the 
original  design.  In  order  to  off- 
set the  strain  on  the  three  or  four 


lower  buttons  which  are  used  to 
hold  the  upper  during  lasting,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  set  these 
lower  buttons  at  the  waist  and 
instep  farther  down  on  the  upper 
than  the  marks  made,  as  abtve 
described.  This  is  done  so  that 
when  the  tipping  of  the  buttons 
during  lasting  takes  place  the 
seams  and  lines  will  be  drawn  to 
their  proper  place,  instead  of  be- 
ing carried  beyond  it.  However, 
when  the  shoe  is  completed  these 
buttons  are,  of  course,  out  of 
alinement  with  the  remaining  but- 
tons so  that  they  do  not  follow 
the  general  lines  of  the  button 
holes  in  the  fly  and  cause  a  part 
at  least  of  the  frequent  lack  of 
fit  in  button  boots  and  shoes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
vention to  make  it  possible  to 
place  the  buttons  in  their  natural 
position  as  indicated  by  the  ends 
of  the    button  holes    in  the  fly 
when  the  shoe  is  laid  flat  with  the 
seams  even  and  the  fly  resting  in 
its  position    as    originally  de- 
signed.   To  accomplish  this  'he 
inventor  has  employed  a  device 
which  engages    and    holds  the 
shank  of  a  button  and  also  en- 
gages and  holds  the  outer  end  of 
the  button  hole  with  such  a  dis- 
tance between  the  engaging  parts 
as  will  offset  the  increase  in  the 
measurement  allowed  by  the  tip- 
ping   of    the    button    and  the 
stretching  of  the  leather  through 
the  waist  and  instep.    This  de- 
vice is  made  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  also  hold  the  button  more 
nearly    in    an    upright  position 
b}^     providing    for     a  portion 
of  the  clip  which  shall  enter  un- 
der the  button  and  rest  upon  the 
narrow  button  top.    The  further 
advantage  secured  by  this  device 
is  that  after  the  shoe  is  lasted  it 
is    an    easy    matter    to  unbut- 
ton   to    remove    it    from  the 
last,     as    the    button    hole  en- 
gaging   portion  acts  as  a  guide 
when  the  fly  is  raised    and  the 
shoe  button  is  in  a  position  in 
the  button  hole,  which  allows  it  to 
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be  readily  disengaged.  This  re- 
lief in  unbuttoning  not  only 
makes  it  easier  to  unbutton  the 
shoe  but  prevents  the  tearing  off 
or  breaking  of  buttons  which  in 
itself  is  a  considerable  item  of  ex 
pense,  especially  on  women's 
shoes  on  which  costly  buttons  are 
frequently  used.  Furthermore,  by 
properly  proportioning  the  dis- 
tance between  the  button  engag- 
ing portion  and  the  button  hole 
engaging  portion  a  sufficiently  in- 
creased measurement  through  the 
instep  is  secured  so  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  raise  the  last  block 
or  leather  the  instep  of  lasts, 
as  has  usually  been  the  practice 
in  the  manufacture  of  men's  but- 
ton boots  and  shoes.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  the 
measurement  at  ball  and  instep 
between  lace  and  button  shoes. 
Men's  lasts  for  lace  shoes  are  gen- 
erally made  with  the  difference  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  ball 
and  instep  measure.  For  button 
shoes,  however,  the  instep  is  re- 
quired to  be  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  larger. 

In  making  men's  button  shoes 
by  present  methods,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  raise  the  block  or  increase 
the  measurement  of  the  instep  by 
tacking  on  pieces  of  leather.  The 
necessity  of  this  however,  is 
eliminated  when  the  button  clip 
above  described  is  employed. 


TAN  SHOES  IN  DEMAND. 

Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  shoe  business,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  lot  of  tans  worn  this 
summer,  and  many  factories  are 
rushing  along  orders  for  russeit 
calf  shoes.  The  russett  calf  shoe 
is  an  easy  shoe  to  handle  if  it  is 
made  right,  and  after  it  gets  its 
final  coat  of  polish  in  the  packing 
room  it  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  colors  that  do  not  match. 

The  russet  calf  shoe  should  be 
matched  marked  in  the  cutting 
room  and  care  should  be  taken 
after  it  gets  to  the  stitching  de- 
partment that  tops  and  vamps  do 
not  get  mixed,  so  that  when  the 
vamp  is  stitched  on  the  top,  the 
colors  will  blend  together. 

Vampers  should  be  told  to  show 


up  mis-matched  vamps  and  tops 
when  they  are  discovered,  as  if 
they  are  sent  along  to  the  pack- 
ing room,  it  is  a  very  hard  propo- 
sition for  the  packing  room  fore- 
man to  paint  all  over  the  shoe  to 
get  a  uniform  color.  Unless  the 
tan  shoe  is  soiled,  it  is  better  not  j 
to  put  on  any  paint,  as  the 
natural  leather  will  polish  up  if 
a  good  polish  is  used.  Russet 
shoes  ought  to  arrive  in  the  tree- 
ing room  in  such  condition  that  a 
wash  of  soap  and  water  will  clean 
off  any  foreign  substance,  am1, 
when  the  polish  is  applied,  the 
shoe  will  not  then  have  to  be 
painted  to  cover  over  stains.  The 
wearer  of  russet  calf  shoes  goes 
into  the  store  and  buys  the  shoo 
that  has  a  high  polish  and  a 
clear  skin.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  shoes  go 
through  the  various  departments 
Without  getting  spotted.  It  can 
be  done,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  manufacturer  who 
can  send  out  russets  that  are  clean 
and  that  have  not  been  painted 
over,  will  find  a  ready  sale  for 
his  shoes. 

Every  employe  in  the  factory 
should  be  made  to  understand 
that  clean  russet  shoes  are  ex- 
pected, and  he  will  be  blamed  for 
passing  shoes  that  are  soiled.  In 
this  way  every  foreman  will  find 
it  a  help  in  finding  out  just  where 
the  stains  are  put  on,  as  each  op- 
erator will  not  want  to  take  shoes 
from  the  previous  man  if  soiled, 
without  first  showing  the  stained 
shoes  to  the  foreman. 


GETTING  BEST  RESULTS. 

Superior  men  are  handicapped 
in  making  or  handling  inferior 
materials,  and  inferior  men  can- 
not produce  the  results  by  hand- 
ling or  making  superior  materials. 
A  workman  trained  to  make  good 
things  will  not  make  inferior 
things;  and  if  he  has  been  train- 
ed to  make  things  in  a  slipshod 
manner  his  products  will  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  quality. 


Facts  have  many  counterfeits, 
but  the  truth  never  changes. 
And  truth  has  power. 
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STITCHING  TURN  SHOES. 

Most  manufacturers  of  women's 
turn  shoes  experience  some  diffi- 
culty with  breaking  of  the  thread 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  care, 
there  are  some  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  stop  this  trouble  en- 
tirely. 

A  manufacturer,  who  has  had 
peculiar  and  continued  success  in 
stitching  his  shoes  so  that  they 
do  not  break  away,  states  that 
he  uses  a  number  22  cotton  thread 
and  he  finds  that  this  works 
much  faster  and  much  better  than 
a  number  20,  which  is  ordinarily 
used.  The  smaller  thread  is,  of 
course,  cheaper,  although  this  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  manufacturer 
using  it.  Of  course,  when  heavy 
turn  shoes  are  made,  a  heavier 
thread  should  be  used. 


JUDGING  SOLES  FOR  McKAY 
WORK. 

A  successful  operator  on  a  Mc- 
Kay machine  says  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success  is  his  abil- 
ity to  judge  the  stock  before  it 
goes  into  the  machine.  A  light, 
flimsy  sole  requires  a  fairly  long 
stitch,  and  whereas  the  ordinary 
operation  would  require  about 
3  1-2  stitches  to  the  inch,  there 
are  cases  of  light  soft  stock  which 
can  be  put  through  much  longer. 


ACCURACY  IN  DETAILS, 

In  the  making  room  of  a  basy 
factory  there  is  ample  opportun- 
ity for  many  little  details  to  es- 
cape the  attention  of  the  work- 
man as  well    as    the  foreman. 
Many  of  these  oversights  are  in- 
deed small,  but  they  go  far  to 
wards  making  a  perfect  line  of 
shoes,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  if  the  little  things  are  looked 
after,  the  bigger  ones  are  sure  to 
obtain  attention.    A    recent  in- 
stance to  the  point  was  noticed  in 
a  lot  of  shoes  which  were  coming 
through  with  the  heels  pitched  a! 
various  angles.     The  inaccuracy 
was  so  evident  that  it  was  easily 
noticeable  and  should  have  been 
discovered  long  before  it  was.  In 
this    case    the    trouble  started 
through  the  heeler  not  using  his 
gauge  sufficiently  often  and  de- 
pending too  much  on  his  eye. 
Similar  difficulties  are  found  in 
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the  breasting  and  edge  trimming 
operations  as  operators  in  both 
these  cases  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  trueness  of  their  eye. 

Foremen  should  insist  on  opera- 
tors having  some  kind  of  a  test 
which  they  shall  apply  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  getting  away 
from  the  true  form. 


"A  BARN  SHOP." 

Old-time  cordwainers  will  read- 
ily recollect  what  sort  of  a  shoe 
shop  is  meant  by  the  team  "a 
barn  shop,"  but  the  younger  gen- 
eration is  likely  to  guess  what  it 
might  be.    Likewise  would  be  the 
case  with  "a  high  shop,"  wh'ch 
term  was  sometimes  used  in  place 
of  "a  barn  shop."    This  sort  of 
a  shop  was  in  a  second  story  of 
a  barn.    Seat  room,  or  berths,  as 
spaces  for  a    shoemaker's  seat 
were  called,    were    let  in  these 
shops  for  from  20  to  37  cents  a 
month.    Six  or  eight  shoemakers 
were    accommodated.  Entrance 
was  gained  by  climbing  a  per- 
pendicular   ladder    against  the 
wall  to  the  second    story.  The 
first  shoemakers  who  applied  for 
space    got    the    best  locations. 
Those  who  came  late  had  to  "end 
up,"  that  is,  take  a  place  under 
the  eaves,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
barn,  where  there    wasn't  room 
enough  to  stand  up  straight,  or 
to  "swing  out"  in  pulling  waxed 
ends  taut.    It  was    easy  for  a 
shoemaker  to  move,  if  he  didn't 
like  his  location,  for    he  merely 
had  to  pick  up  his  seat  and  tramp 
off  to  another  barn  shop. 

Such  shops  as  these  were  com- 
mon in  shoemaking  towns  in  days 
before  the  war.  Mention  is 
made  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  by  contrast  how  wonder- 
ful are  the  shops  of  today. 


A  NEW  COUNTER. 

A  new  patent  counter  is  being 
introduced  by  one  of  the  leading 
counter  manufacturers.  The  feat 
ures  of  the  counter  are  that  when, 
in  the  shoe,  has  the  feel  of  an 
all-leather  counter,  and  is  suf 
ficiently  flexible  and  resilient  so 
that  it  cannot  be  broken  down 
as  readily  as  leather  or  leather 
substitutes.  It  is  perfectly  water- 
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proof,  both  from  outside  and  in- 
side moisture,  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  material,  but  without 
the  use  of  cement  or  paste.  The 
flap  of  the  counter  makes  it  es- 
pecially desirable  for  use  in  welt 
shoes,  as  it  can  be  sewed  in  at 
the  welting  process  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  material  of  which  the 
counter  is  made  results  in  its  hug- 
ging the  last  closely,  making  it 
especially  desirable  for  use  in 
pumps  or  other  low-cut  footwear. 
The  peculiar  toughness  and  resili- 
ency of  the  material  is  such  that 
shoes  in  which  the  counter  is  used 
do  not  get  out  of  shape  or  bulge 
at  the  heel,  a  common  defect  with 
many  shoes  with  counters  of 
leather  or  leather  substitutes.  The 
counter  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  leather  and  is  made  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  materials, 
such  as  canvas  or  leather  as  may 
be  desired.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  the  canvas  counter 
when  made  by  this  process  is 
equally  as  good,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  made  of  leather. 

Further  information  regarding 
it  may  be  had  from  American 
Shoemaking. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CARTONS. 

A  shoe  factory  employee  re- 
cently said:  "At  a  factory  where 
I  once  worked,  owing  to  mis- 
management and  misjudgment  on 
the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  orders  and  the  day  sheet,  the 
deliveries  were  all  behind  and 
consequently  orders  were  much 
later  for  the  following  reason.  The 
retailer  will  stand  for  having  his 
goods  in  a  little  ahead  of  time, 
hut  not  for  having  them  shipped 
too  late.  When  they  are  not 
sent  on  the  date  specified  he  will 
cither  return  them  or  claim  Ln 
allowance.  Sometimes  the  delay 
in  shipment  of  shoes  is  caused  by 
waiting  for  cartons  and  labels. 
Often  on  going  through  a  pack- 
ing or  shipping  room,  you  will  see 
long  lines  of  shoes  ready  to  pack, 
standing  on  the  floor.  These 
sometimes  remain  for  days  wait- 
ing for  cartons.  This  dearth  of 
cartons  is  due  to  not  ordering  a 
sufficient  quantity  or  early 
enough,  and  in  many    cases  the 


box  manufacturer  has  not  been 
able  to  fill  his  orders  as  promptly 
as  he  should,  whatever  the  cause, 
it  means  to  the  shoe  manufactur- 
er a  loss  of  money  and  sometimes 
of  valuable  customers. 

"Generally  speaking,  however, 
when  a  shortage  of  cartons  oc- 
curs at  a  shoe  factory  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  box  manufacturer.  It 
often  occurs  that  boxes  are  order- 
ed for  shoes  when  these  are  still 
in  the  stitching  room,  but  never- 
theless, when  they  are  ready  for 
packing,  the  boxqs  are  not  at 
hand.  I  have  never  known  any 
shoe  manufacturer  who  is  entirely 
free  from  this  kind  of  trouble  nor 
any  box  maker  who  would  not  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  profit,  set 
aside  the  work  of  a  regular  cus- 
tomer in  order  to  rush  through 
some  other  order  which  must  be 
delivered  at  a  certain  date.  For 
this  reason  a  great  many  manu- 
facturers have  grown  tired  of 
being  dependent  upon  the  box 
makers,  and  have  started  to  make 
their  own  cartons;  in  this  way 
they  not  only  supply  themseLves, 
but  can  save  the  box  maker's 
profit. 

"The  additional  floor  space  re- 
quired is  not  much  more  than 
would  ordinarily  be  required  to 
store  boxes  brought  from  the  box 
maker  and  delivered  when  not 
wanted.  When  you  have  a  box 
making  department  in  connection 
with  your  factory  you  can  start 
making  the  boxes  as  the  shoes 
enter  the  finishing  room,  or  even 
later,  and  when  the  shoes  are 
ready  for  packing  the  cartons  are 
awaiting  them.  A  factory  mak- 
ing from  one  to  two  thousand 
pairs  per  day  will  certainly  profit 
by  making  their  own  boxes.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  with 
some  of  the  larger  factories  to 
manufacture  their  own  boxes  and 
now  the  smaller  concerns  are  add- 
ing this  department  as  well.  If 
the  employees  of  the  packing 
room  have  any  spare  time  they 
are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
box  making  room. — Footwear  In 
Canada. ' ' 


Willing  hands  are  never  idle 
hands.  It  is  the  lazy  man  who 
fails  to  see  any  honest  labor. 


Reducing  the  Cost 

Of  Cutting  Sole  Leather. 

The  method  used  in  one  factory  will  not  apply  at 
all  in  another.  It  is  up  to  the  foreman  to  get  all  the  ideas 
he  can  and  apply  such  as  he  thinks  will  benefit  himself. 

We  have  all  our  leather  shipped  10  sides  to  a  roll, 
therefore,  when  we  have  spread  10  rolls,  we  have  a  pile 
containing  100  sides  with  the  weight  number  side  on  top 
of  each  roll. 


This  article  deals  in  a  general 
way,  with  the  methods  in  nse  in 
some  of  the  large  sole  cutting, 
stock  fitting,  heel  and  counter 
departments.  The  writer  has  had 
more  than  15  years  experience  as 
foreman,  in  all  of  the  above  de- 
partments, and  will  try  to  give 
the  reader  as  clear  an  idea  as 
possible  of  his  methods  used  in 
getting  satisfactory  results  in 
sole  leather  room,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  leather  must  be  cut  to 
figures,  which  will  show  the  exact 
cost  of  the  bottom  stock  when 
ready  for  the  bottoming  room. 

In  writing  this  article,  I  wish 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  always  different  results 
to  be  obtained  in  weight  and  qual- 
ity of'  stock  that  they  use.  There- 
fore the  method  used  in  one  fac- 
tory will  not  apply  at  all  in  an- 
other. It  is  up  to  the  foreman  to 
get  all  the  ideas  he  can  and  apply 
such  as  he  thinks  will  benefit  him- 
self. 

We  will  begin  at  the  receiving 
of  the  sole  leather  for  the  out- 
sole  cutting  department,  and  give 
what  the  writer  has  found  to  be  a 
good  practical  way  of  receiving 
the  sides  into  the  room  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  sole  fitting 
machines. 

For  an  illustration,  we  will  con- 
sider cutting  one  hundred  sides  of 
leather  into  outsoles.  As  the 
leather  is  generally  received  in 
rolls,  we  must  first  weigh  it  up, 
and  make  a  copy  of  weight,  also 
mark  weight  on  flesh  side  of  roll. 
After  your  shipment  is  all  weigh- 
ed and  found  to  compare  with 
bill,  it  should  be  opened  up  in 
the  store  room  and  allowed  to 


remain  several  days  before  using, 
which  will  help  to  straighten  it 
out.  This,  of  course,  makes  it 
necessary  to  always  keep  a  fair 
supply  on  hand  at  all  times. 

In  opening  and  piling  the  sides 
the  writer  has  found  it  beneficial 
to  lay  the  first  two  sides  flesh 
side  down,  which  prevents  the 
grain  side  from  damage  by  lay- 
ing on  the  floor.  The  balance  will 
be  laid  flesh  side  up,  the  last  side 
having  the  weight  marked  on  it, 
and  should  always  be  on  top  side 
of  pile.  That  the  reader  may  un- 
derstand this  system  clearly,  we 
might  say  that  we  have  all  our 
leather  shipped  10  sides  to  a 
roll,  therefore,  when  we  have 
spread  10  rolls,  we  have  a  pile 
containing  100  sides  with  the 
weight  number  side  on  top  of 
each  roll.  There  is  also  one  other 
point  which  should  be  carefully 
noted  when  piling,  and  that  is, 
to  lay  the  sides  so  that  no  two 
backs  come  together.  This  makes 
it  necessary,  sometimes,  to  turn 
the  sides  end  for  end;  this  point 
will  greatly  assist  in  straighten- 
ing the  leather. 

It  is  always  well,  at  this  time, 
to  have  a  competent  man  examine 
the  leather  carefully,  and  note 
both  the  quality  and  weight,  for 
if  it  is  not  right,  this  is  the  time 
and  place  to  have  it  corrected — 
before  it  goes  onto  the  cutting 
machines.  I  have  found  it  an 
excellent  idea  to  take  a  record,  at 
this  tim,e,  of  the  average  weight 
per  side  for  future  reference. 

Foremen  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  regard  to  the  weight  of 
their  leather,  and  be  sure  it  will 
not  cut  soles  too  heavy,  that  is, 
soles  which  will  require  a  whole 
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skiving  being  taken  off  before  it 
can  be  used. 

Right  here,  before  we  cut  any 
soles  from  the  leather,  we  find 
the  most  important  point  in  the 
sole  leather  department,  buying 
to  get  just  the  right  weight  and 
quality  you  want  and  insist  on 
getting  it  all  the  time.  This  point 
settled  to  your  satisfaction  will 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  cost 
of  your  outsoles  per  pair. 

The  writer  has  found  it  more 
economical  to  cut  all  leather  in 
sides  and  pounds  as  near  equal 
quantity  as  possible,  a  system  by 
which  everyone  who  handles  it 
knows  just  how  much  there  is  to 
a  lot;  it  also  gives  each  cutter  a 
chance  to  figure  what  Tie  cuts 
from  a  lot  and  is  an  incentive  to 
him  to  try  and  get  more  ea;h 
time. 

I  have  found  100  sides  where 
a  large  quantity  is  being  cut  to 
be  a  fair  amount  to  each  cutting. 
Each  lot  of  leather  should  have 
its  own  lot  number,  which  should 
be  the  original  number  as  given 
when  received. 

When  we  begin  to  cut  on  this 
leather,  it  is  sent  to  the  outsole 
machines,  from  the  store  room  on 
large  trucks,  holding  100  sides  to 
a  load,  as  we  take  them  off  to 
put  under  the  machine,  each  side 
is  sprinkled  on  the  flesh  side  with 
a  hose  having  a  fine  spray  nozzle. 
Sprinkling  the  leather  makes  it 
much  more  pliable  for  the  cutter 
to  handle,  it  also  lays  considerable 
dust  which  arises  both  from  the 
block  and  leather  in  cutting.  The 
soles  will  also  cut  with  a  much 
smoother  edge.  When  the  leather 
is  cut  dry,  the  edges  are  very  apt 
to  be  rough,  and  broken.  This 
often  makes  it  necessary  to  put 
soles  up  a  size  larger  for  the 
rounding  operation,  otherwise, 
they  will  nick,  and  cause  poor 
shoemaking. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines and  have  a  man  who  puts 
all  the  leather  upon  the  table  for 
the  cutters,  thus  making  it  un- 
necessary for  the  men  to  leave 
their  machines  for  leather  at  any 
time.  By  having  one  man  to  wait 
on  the  cutters  there  is  a  very  large 
saving  in  time  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive help  employed  in  the  sole 
leather  room. 


All  machines  should  be  equip- 
ped with  a  counter  to  register  the 
number  of  soles  cut,  and  by  so 
doing,  it  proves  a  time  and  money 
saving  matter. 

When  starting  to  cut,  the  time 
should  be  taken  of  each  cutter 
so  that  when  finished,  the  exact 
labor  cost  may  be  given  for  each 
pair  of  soles  cut.  As  we  know 
what  our  leather  cost  is  to  start 
with,  we  keep  a  continual  time 
cost  on  the  labor  until  the  sole 
has  been  cut,  graded,  sorted,  and 
put  into  the  racks  and  at  this 
point,  as  at  each  operation,  we 
shall  know  the  exact  cost  per  pair. 

In  cutting,  the  writer  believes 
more  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  obtained  by  having  the  opera- 
tor cut  nothing  but  outsoles  which 
should  be  men's,  boys',  youths' 
and  little  gents'.  This  may  be 
done  as  there  is  always  a  ready 
market  for  any  not  wanted  in 
your  own  factory.  By  cutting 
these  different  sizes,  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  running  a 
top  piece  die,  with  the  outsole 
dies  and  by  eliminating  the  num- 
ber of  dies  in  use,  the  operator 
is  enabled  to  greatly  increase  his 
output  per  day. 

Large  truck  boxes  should  be 
provided  so  that  cutters  may  throw 
out  for  top  lift  stock,  heads,  butts 
and  parts  of  branded  stock- 
Bellies  should  go  into  another 
truck,  and  the  small  center  pieces 
and  scrap,  should  each  have  a 
separate  box.  The  certer  pieces 
will  sell  for  women's  top  lifts, 
and  should  be  saved  out  separate 
from  the  half  heeling. 

When  the  100  sides  have  been 
cut,  the  soles  should  be  weighed 
and  then  sent  to  the  grading  and 
skiving  machines,  where  the  exact 
number  of  pairs  will  be  registered 
and  entered  on  the  cutting  slip. 

The  weight  should  also  be  tak- 
en of  the  pounds  of  top  piece 
stock,  also  pounds  of  bellies,  and 
entered  on  cutting  slip.  This 
gives  a  complete  record  of  the 
number  of  pairs  of  soles  cut,  and 
weight  of  same,  also  weight  of 
remnants  thrown  away  from  ma- 
chine, and  enables  you  to  get  the 
exact  percentage  of  leather  used 
and  cut  for  outsoles.  By  follow- 
ing this  system,  we  know  at  all 
times,  on  each  cutting  operation, 
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what  per  cent  we  use,  and  what 
is  wasted,  thereby  giving  a  close 
figure  for  each  succeeding  lot  that 
ia  cut. 


EFFICIENCY   OF  CONSERVA- 
TISM. 

Frequent  Changes  of  Employees 
Often  Lowers  Efficiency. 

A  while  ago,  a  small  and  flour- 
ishing shoe  firm,  making  a  line  of 
specialties,  became  anxious  to 
move  from  its  factory  in  a  small 
town  into  a  shop  in  a  large  city. 
Encouraged  by  the  representative 
of  a  big  city  real  estate  firm,  that 
had  factory  space  to  let,  this 
small  firm  was  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  anchor- 
ed to  the  ground  in  a  country 
town  and  that  it  would  have  to 
move  to  a  big  city  if  it  wanted  to 
soar  like  a  flying  machine.  But  it 
wisely  first  sought  the  advice  of 
an  old  friend,  who  had  a  way  of 
expressing  his  fact  sharply  and 
briskly. 

"Move!"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
for?  Aren't  you  making  money 
here?  If  yon  want  to  make  more 
money  why  don't  you  do  more 
business  here?  Are  you  going  to 
be  fool  enough  to  give  up  a  sure 
thing  for  a  venture?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  for  help  when  you 
get  to  the  city  shop?  You  know 
you  must  have  a  special  class  of 
workers?  Why  don't  you  im- 
prove the  shop  you  have,  instead 
of  chasing  off  somewhere  else  for 
a  shop  to  improve?" 

Having  snapped  out  this  mag- 
azine of  questions,  the  old  man 
paused  for  a  reply.  It  came  in  a 
week.  The  firm  decided  not  to 
move.  It  bought  its  factory, 
which  it  had  formerly  leased.  It 
paid  for  the  shop  about  as  much 
as  it  would  have  paid  for  moving 
to  the  city.  It  turned  on  item  of 
expense  into  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. 

Changes  must  be  made,  of 
course,  if  manufacturers  are  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.  But  some 
changes  are  disastrous,  More 
than  one  manufacturer  of  foot- 
wear now  realizes  this.  A  while 
ago,  the  attorney  who  cleaned  up 
a  bankrupt  shoe  firm  found  that 
it  had  spent  its  capital  in  making 


changes  in  its  methods  of  making 
shoes. 

Three  years  ago  a  shoe  firm 
added  welt  shoes  to  its  McKays. 
Ambitious  for  better  results,  it 
discharged  its  $25  a  week  Welt 
expert  and  hired  a  $35  a  week 
man.  Business  on  welt  shoes 
looked  good,  and  the  firm  began 
to  give  nearly  all  its  attention  to 
them.  Unexpectedly,  complaints 
began  to  come  in  that  its  welt 
shoes  were  not  quite  up  to  shoes 
made  by  firms  of  longer  experi- 
ence and  wider  reputation  in 
making  welt  shoes,  and  that  its 
McKay  shoes  weren't  as  good  as 
they  used  to  be.  It  tumbled 
through  the  ladder  halfway  be- 
tween the  McKay  and  the  welt 
rungs.  Across  the  stree  a  rival 
manufacturer  sat  contentedly  on 
his  McKay  rung,  from  which 
temptation  of  more  business  and 
larger  profits  did  not  lure  him. 

If  a  shoemaker  would  stick  to 
his  last,  according  to  the  familiar 
proverb,  he  should  select  a  good 
one.  A  young  man  blundered  into 
this,  when  he  started  business.  He 
started  in  a.  modest  way,  and  he 
chose  a  modest  last.  His  friends 
told  him  that  he  had  picked  a 
"dead  one."  He  persevered 
with  his  last,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
fundamentally  right.  Even  after 
buyers  refused  to  order  shoes 
made  over  his  last,  because  if 
wasn 't  stylish  as  freak  lasts-  then 
in  vogue,  the  young  man  kept 
plugging  away  on  his  chosen  last. 
He  got  his  first  substantial  busi- 
ness from  shoe  retailers  on  the 
country  circuit.  He  made  them 
his  strong  friends.  Upon  this 
foundation  he  began  to  build  up 
his  business. 

After  six  years'  effort,  he  is  sell- 
ing shoes  made  on  his  one  chosen 
last  to  city  trade  as  Well  as  to 
country  trade,  and  he  sold  more 
shoes  than  ever  on  it  last  year. 
He  is  accumulating  profits  by 
making  shoes  on  his  chosen  last, 
while  friends,  who  told  him  that 
he  picked  a  "deat  one,"  have 
spent  most  of  their  profits  chang- 
ing their  lasts  to  suit  the  whims 
of  their  customers. 


Sincerity  and  facts  are  quali- 
ties we  all  need. 
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MISTAKEN  ECONOMIES. 
How  Apparent  Savings  May  De- 
velop Into  Actual  Losses. 

Under  the  present  system  of 
manufacturing  shoes,  many 
schemes  are  tried  and  efforts 
made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  and  while  some  are  very 
successful,  many,  though  show- 
ing a  saving  at  the  time,  ultimate- 
ly show  a  loss  and  very  often  the 
blame  for  this  loss  falls  upon  de- 
partments or  foremen  in  no  way 
responsible. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
show  how  a  small  saving  in  the 
preceding  departments  may  de- 
velop into  a  big  loss  in  the  tree- 
ing and  packing  rooms  and  some- 
times calls  for  a  lot  of  explain- 
ing on  the  foreman's  part. 

Take  the  cutting  room  for  in- 
stance. Here  a  saving  of  a  cent 
or  two  per  foot  on  some  leathers 
may  cost  nickels  or  dimes  to  over- 
come in  the  treeing  and  packing. 
I  have  known  of  tan  russia  calf 
being  bought  for  two  cents  per 
foot  under  the  price  paid  for 
leather  that  was  making  satisfac- 
tory shoes  at  a  reasonable  labor 
cost  in  the  treeing  and  packing 
rooms,  to  cost  3  1-2  times  the  regu- 
lar labor  allowance  and  the  shoes 
then  were  not  worth  within  40 
per  cent  of  the  shoes  made  of  the 
higher  priced  leather. 

This  particular  leather  was  of 
a  very  light  tannage  and  the  color 
washed  out,  necessitating  recolor- 
ing.  The  cutting  room  showed  a 
gain  of  approximately  six  cents 
per  pair.  The  treeing  and  pack- 
ing rooms  showed  a  labor  cost  of 
fifteen  cents  per  pair,  deducting 
the  six  cents  saved  in  the  cutting 
department  and  the  labor  allow- 
ance in  the  treeing  and  packing 
rooms  left  a  clear  loss  of  three 
cents  per  pair  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  foreman  of  the  treeing  and 
packing  department. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases 
of  cutting  rooms  saving  on  patent 
leather,  where  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing in  the  treeing  room  amounted 
to  several  times  the  amount  saved 
on  the  stock. 

I  know  of  one  ex-foreman  of 
treeing  and  packing  rooms,  who 
lost  his  position  in  a  Lynn  shoe 
factory  several  years  ago,  and  to- 
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day  is  driving  a  delivery  wagon, 
whose  loss  of  position  was  due  to 
nothing  but  the  following  facts: 
The  cutting  room  foreman,  by  us- 
ing a  cheaper  grade  of  patent 
leather  than  his  allowance  called 
for  showed  a  gain  of  some  thous- 
ands of  dollars  for  the  year.  The 
packing  room  man,  owing  to  tne 
extra  repairing  required  showed 
a  loss  on  his  labor  allowance  of 
two  cents  per  pair.  This  economy 
gave  the  cutting  room  man  an  ad- 
vance in  salary,  but  cost  the  pack- 
ing room  man  his  position. 

Another  economy  that  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  was  made  in  a  shoe 
factory  where  the  writer  was  em- 
ployed. The  foreman  of  the 
stitching  room  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  also  to  that  of 
some  of  the  people  in  power,  that 
the  anchor  thread  on  the  button 
holes  was  a  needless  extrava- 
gance. This  cost  the  concern 
several  thousand  dollars  loss  on 
shoes  returned  and  sold  to  job 
lot  buyers  and  worn  shoes  return- 
ed with  botton  holes  torn  out, 
which  had  to  be  credited. 

Leaving  out  the  protector  be- 
tween the  box  toe  gum  and  the 
canvas  on  white  canvas  shoes  re- 
sulted in  a  small  saving  in  one 
lasting  department,  but  took  an 
immense  amount  of  time  and  labor 
in  the  treeing  and  packing  rooms 
owing  to  the  toe  gum  coming 
through  the  tips. 

The  covering  of  tan  calf  and 
other  shoes  made  of  delicate 
leathers  and  fabrics  has  always 
been  a  bone  of  contention  and  a 
fine  subject  on  which  to  practice 
some  of  this  doubtful  economy, 
but  while  we  know  the  cost  of  the 
stock,  cutting,  making  and  put- 
ting on  of  the  covers  is  great,  it 
is  a  proven  fact  that  unless  the 
shoes  come  through  fairly  clean 
the  cost  of  cleaning  will  easily 
become  greater  than  the  cost  of  ' 
the  covers.  This  cover  question 
calls  for  a  mighty  nice  discrimin- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  foremon 
of  the  lasting  room  and  if  he 
would  co-operate  with  the  tree- 
ing room  man  they  could  decide 
what  leathers  might  go  through 
without  covers. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  these 
are  all  the  causes  responsible  for 
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extra  labor  cost  in  the  treeing  and 
packing  rooms,  but  these  mis- 
taken economies  prevail  in  many 
factories.  Let  the  foremen  get 
together  and  carefully  consider 
the  effect  on  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  contemplated  saving 
before  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  will  show  a  cash  profit  in  the 
office. 

"WILL  FIXIT." 


PACKING  ROOM  IDEAS. 

The  packing  room  should  be 
supplied  with  cloth  covers  so 
that  the  shoes  can  be  covered  on 
the  racks  if  they  have  to  set 
long  after  they  have  been  dress- 
ed. There  are  few  packing  rooms 
that  use  covers  over  the  racks, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  good 
idea  to  cover  over  all  racks  of 
dressed  shoes  when  they  are  to 
be  left  over  Sunday  or  any  time 
that  will  allow  dust  to  collect. 
We  cannot  take  too  much  pains 
in  looking  after  the  work  before 
the  shoes  go  into  the  carton  and 
a  cloth  covering  is  the  right  thing 
for  any  rack  of  shoes.  Samples 
.should  be  covered  immediately 
after  they  are  dressed.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  labels  for  the 
carton  have  not  arrived  at  the 
factory  before  the  shoes  reach  the 
packing  room,  and  it  is  a  better 
way  to  pack  up  the  shoes  in  plain 
cartons  and  label  over  when  the 
labels  arrive. 

When  a  blunder  has  been  made 
in  stamping  a  label  a  fresh  label 
should  be  put  over  the  mistake. 
Sometimes  a  whole  case  has  to  be 
labeled  over  but  special  attention 
should  be  given  the  labeling  as 
perhaps  the  old  label  was  not 
stuck  down  firm  and  if  it  is  not, 
the  new  label  will  not  look  as  it 
should. 

The  stock  number  (when  it  is 
called  for  and  has  to  be  stamped 
on  the  carton)  should  be  plainly 
done  as  it  is  this  the  buyer  has 
to  go  by  when  he  sells  the  shoes 
and  it  is  the  only  description  that 
is  really  needed  on  the  carton. 
The  stock  number  on  the  outside 
of  the  wood  case  tells  the  whole 
story  and  should  be  plainly 
stamped. 

Packers  should  be  careful  to 
use  the  best  and  clearest  head  for 


the  top  of  the  case  and  it  should 
be  understood  with  the  box  maker 
that  one  head  of  the  case  must 
be  made  clear  for  the  stenciling. 
Coated  wire  nails  are  now'  being 
used  to  nail  on  the  covers  and 
they  are  a  great  improvement 
over  the  smooth  nail  as  they  will 
stick.  It  is  well  to  strap  the  sides 
of  any  case  that  is  not  well  spliced 
over  a  pieced  head  and  a  piece 
of  strap  iron  on  any  doubtful 
case  is  a  safe  insurance  against 
the  box  splitting. 

Ever  since  the  shoe  business 
has  been  established,  the  stencil- 
ing ink  has  been  a  mixture  of 
lamp  black  and  kerosene  by  many 
of  the  old  firms,  and  although  it 
is  not  a  fast  black,  it  seems  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Inks  can  be 
obtained  by  many  of  the  reliable 
advertisers  of  blackings  that  ad- 
vertise in  "American  Shoemak- 
ing,"  that  are  better  to  use  be- 
cause they  will  not  blur  as  the 
old  fashioned  blacking  does. 

Looks  count  and  the  packing 
and  shipping  departments  should 
be  careful  that  everything  is  be- 
ing done  for  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  shoes  to  the  buyer  as  well  as 
to  be  sure  they  arrive  in  good 
condition.  Cases  should  be  mark- 
ed plainly  with  the  buyers  ad- 
dress, street  number  and  state, 
county  and  town.  The  railroad 
route  should  be  marked  on  the 
case  and  salesmen  who  sell  the 
goods  should  ask  the  buyer  which 
route  he  prefers  the  goods  sent 
over,  also  what -express  company 
in  his  town  will  handle  his 
freight. 

The  name  of  the  express  com- 
pany marked  on  the  case  will 
ensure  the  prompt  handling  of 
the  freight  when  it  arrives  at  its 
destination. 


— Many  a  good  customer  has 
been  lost  to  the  shoe  dealer  who 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  the  old 
motto,  "First  Come,  First  Serv- 
ed." 


— Start  a  little  school  for  in- 
struction in  technical  terms — 
those  terms  in  the  shoe  and  leath- 
er trade  with  every  shoeman 
ought  to  be  familiar. 
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The  Reece  Button 
Sewing  Machine 

Something  New 
in 
Reece 


Machinery 


The  Reece  Button  Sewing  Machine  is  fast  displacing  all  other 
button  sowing:  machines  with  manufacturers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

This  machine  sews  on  any  kind  of  a  shoe  button  used  by  man- 
ufacturers, many  of  which  are  buttons  that  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  te  sew  on  by  hand  heretofore,  and  is  able  to  sew 
on  glass  buttons,  Milo  buttons,  and  Milo  buttons  with  loose  shanks. 
One  hopper  and  raceway  serves  for  all  styles  and  sizes  of  buttons 
It  to  not  necessary  to  change  hopper  and  raceway  every  time  * 
different  button  is  sewed  on  as  in  other  button  sewing  machines 

Its  work  is  superior  to  hand  work,  as  each  button  is  sewed 
with  two  interlocked  loops  forming  a  square  knot,  tightly  securing 
each  button  independently.  It  is  the  only  button-sewing  machine 
having  a  non-vibrating  needle  bar,  which  eliminates  the  bother 
some  breaking  of  needles.  Its  mechanism  is  such  that  button  skip- 
ping, so  evident  in  other  machines,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  simple  In  construction,  very  easy  to  operate,  and  will  stand  Jill 
the  speed  at  whieh  any  operator  can  properly  guide  the  work.  It 
will  sew  twice  as  many  buttons  in  a  given  time,  with  one-third  less 
thread  and  in  a  far  superior  manner,  than  any  other  button-sew- 
ing machine. 

The  machines  are  placed  on  trial. 


Reece  Button-Hole  Machine  Co. 


OFFICE  AND   FACTORY ; 

500-514  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  INSPECTOR. 

Referring  to  the  difficulties  of 
an  inspector,  a  successful],  man 
tells   of   some   of  his   trials  as 

follows : — 

I  w<as  stationed  in  the  finishing 
department  where  all  cases  pass- 
ed tjhrough  my  hands  before  they 
went  to  the  packing  room.  This 
was  a  different  kind  of  inspection 
and  amounted  to  a  whole  lot. 
Every  shoe  that  I  looked  over 
was  supposed  to  be  in  first  class 
shape  and  if  I  discovered  any 
trouble  with  the  lasting,  making 
or  finishing,  I  would  notify  the 
foreman  of  that  department  and 
he  would  correct  the  work  if  pos- 
sible. This  method  of  inspection 
while  on  the  rack  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  only  way  to  look  after 
quality.  It  is  all  well  enough  to 
look  over  some  of  the  cases  after 
they  have  been  packed  but  the 
packing  room  foreman  is  willing 
to  lcfok  after  tftiat  and  is  as  an- 
xious as  any  tone  to  have  the  case 
open  up  well  when  it  reaches  the 
buyer. 

I  believe  that  many  superin- 
tendents have  a  lot  of  responsibil- 
ity upon  their  shoulders  and  if 
given  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  t'o 
just  follow  up  the  quality  of  shoe 
making  throughout  the  factory  it 
will  be  a  good  insurance  for  the 
business.  The  packing  room 
foreman  has  about  as  good  a 
chance  to  know  how  shoes  are 
looking  as  any  foreman  in  the 
factory  and  he  can  do  a  lot  to- 
wards keeping  the  qualty  up,  he 
however  gets  about  as  little  thanks 
as  any  one  can  get  for  showing 
up  poor  work  and  often  is  called 
a  disagreeable  man  and  finally  let 
go  on  accbunt  of  always  finding 
fault.  The  duties  of  every  fore- 
man will  be  considerably  lessened 
if  an  inspector  is  employed  who 
shields  no  one  and  is  right  after 
conditions  that  onght  not  to  exist. 
Every  employee  of  the  factory 
will  realize  that  the  inspector  will 
hold  his  position  just  as  long  as 
customers  are  getting  shoes  that 
are  satisfactory  and  that  every  in- 
spector or  quality  man  must  let 
nothing  pass  his  inspection  that 
is  detrimental  tfo  the  interest  of  a 
hustling  business. 


Black 
Burnishing 
Wax 

TRY  OURS 

and  see 
if  it  does 
not  last 
longer, 
pound  by 
pound, 
than 

what  you 
are 
now 
using. 

Its 

worthy 
of  your 
attention. 

H.  &  H.  Blacking  Co. 

Brockton,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

135  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Upper  Stitching 

done  with  Holland's  Pure  Dye 
Stitching  Silk  will  per  vent  seams 
ripping. 

This  silk  tester  sent  with  samples 
to  enable  judging  the  strength  of 
our  silk. 


Our  Button-Hale 
Silk  Improves 
ihe  Appearance 
of  all 

Button  Shoes 


Complete  line  of 
Shoe  Shades 
in  regular  and  re- 
verse  Twist,  on 
regular  and  Reece 
spools,  at  all  our 
offices. 


Holland  Mfg.  Co. 

685  Broadway,       New  York 

Mills  : 

WILL1MANTIC,  CONN. 
ESTABLISHED  1860 

Branches : 

Ohlcago    235  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston    77  Summer  Street 

Cleveland  ....  33  Blaekstome  Bldg. 

Cincinnati    18  East  4th  Street 

Philadelphia  ...  36  South  Third  St. 

St  Louis    1017  Lucas  Avenue 

Rochester   18  Andrews  Street 


SHOE  FINDINGS  AND  THE 
WELT  SHOE. 

To  select  the  proper  findings  is 
no  easy  task.  Let  us  suppose 
that  findings  are  to  be  selected 
for  a  medium  priced  welt  shoe. 
Medium  and  cheap  welt  shoes  are 
today  made  with  combination 
canvas  iand  leather  insoles.  The 
insole  is  the  most  important  part 
of  any  shoe,  and  the  canvas  of 
the  gem  insole  is  the  most  import- 
ant item  in  the  line  of  findings. 
The  canvas  is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  inseaming.  This  is 
a  fact  that  experts  are  well  aware 
of,  and  they  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  applying  a  can- 
vas that  will  be  strong  enough 
and  reasonable  in  price.  The  mat- 
ter of  price  has  everything  to  do 
with  it, — as  canvas  that  is  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose  can  easily 
be  procured — but  then,  the  price 
is  deemed  too  high  for  medium 
priced  welt  shoes,  and  this  is 
where  reinforced  insoles  are 
used  most  extensively.  Economy 
should,  I  think,  be  practiced  in 
other  directions,  as  canvas  is  vital 
to  a  strong  shoe. 

A  special  canvas  for  Gem  in- 
sole work  is  manufactured  bv  one 
concern  with  extra  strength  of 
threads  in  the  filling  instead  of 
the  warp.  This  canvas  is  made 
at  no  additional  cost,  but  as  the 
pull  on  gem  work  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  filling,  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  strengthen 
the  canvas  in  this  manner,  and 
it  has  proved  very  effective  and 
satisfactory  to  makers  of  Gem  in- 
sole Work. 

Canvas  insoles  will  rip,  as  a 
rule,  at  the  center  of  the  forepart, 
especially  if  stitched  twice,  as 
often  happens  with  the  low  be- 
tween substance  insole  or  with 
cheap  welting. 

The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  or  not  the  lining,  added 
to  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  as 
in  this  case,  did  not  actually  re- 
inforce the  whole  sole.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  insole  is  re- 
inforced, provided  the  lining  ma- 
terial is  fully  as  good  as  the 
original  insole  canvas.  The  gem 
insole  should  rarely  be  thrown 
away,  but  repaired. 


New  Patents  in  the  Trade. 


What  They  Are  About  and  the  Claims  Made  for  Them. 
Tabulated  List  of  Patents  Issued  on  Shoe  Trade 

Devices. 


PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Following  is  a  list  of  patents  is- 
sued this  week,  further  particulars 
regarding  which  may  be  had  on  in- 
quiry at  this  office. 

Machine  for  Forming  and  Insert- 
ing .Staples,  No.  1,059,984  to  Ed- 
Ward  Erickson. 

Lasting  Machine,  No.  1,060,130  to 
Arthur  L.  Russell. 

Work  Support  for  Shoe  Machines, 
No.  1,0(60,23  2  to  Joseph  E.  Crisp. 

Last,  No.  1,060,4  62  to  Walter  A. 
Krentler. 

®hoe  Construction,  No.  1,0  60,3  00 
to  James  R.  Webb. 

Metal  Soled  Shoe,  No.  1,060,452  to 
Michael  J.  Harrington  and  >Frank 
J  u  trash. 

Flexible  Insole,  No.  1,060,088,  to 
John  J.  Keys. 


WORK  SUPPORT  FOR  NAILLXG 
MACHINES. 
No.  1,058,663. 
Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Stephen  A   Dobyne  on  an  invention 
which  relates  to  work  supports,  and 


more  particularly  to  work  supports 
for  fastener  inserting  machines, 
such  as  nailing  machines. 


A  fastener  inserting  machine, 
such  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  is  usually  provided  with  a 
horn  for  supporting  the  shoe  while 
being  operated  upon  iby  the  fastener 
inserting  mechanism  to  insert  a  row 
of  fasteners,  and  with  means  for 
feeding  the  work  over  the  horn. 
In  such  a  machine,  means  must  be 
provided  for  depressing  the  horn 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  work 
while  this  work  is  being  fed,  and 
the  horn  must  be  supported  against 
depression  while  the  fasteners  are 
being  inserted. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  inven- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  provide  novel 
means  for  depressing  the  horn  dur- 
ing the  feed,  and  to  provide  means 
for  positively  supporting  and  lock- 
ing the  horn  against  downward 
movement  while  the  fasteners  are 
being  inserted. 


LAST. 
No.  1,059,081. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Ralph  C.  Simmons  on  an  invention 
which  relates  to  lasts. 

The  life  of  a  wooden  last  is  fre- 
quently much  abbreviated  by  injury 
to  its  heel  portion  occurring  during 
the  sole  leveling  operation  or  the 
heel  attaching  operation.  In  each 
of  these  operations  there  is  liability 
of  the  wood  of  the  last  adjacent  to 
the  cone  being  crushed  by  the  great 
stress  which  it  must  resist.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  a  last  after 
being  used  but  little  has  become  so 
battered  at  the  cone  that  it  is  unfit 
for  use. 

The  primary  object  of  the  present 
invention  is  to  provide  a  last  which 
shall  not  be  liable  to  such  rapid 
deterioration  as  occurs  with  lasts 
now  in  use. 

An  important  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent invention  consists  in  a  last  so 
constructed  that  the  fiber  of  wood 
at  the  heel  is  approximately  normal 
to  the  surface  which  constitutes  the 
cone  of  the  "last.  It  is  well  known 
that  wood  offers  much  greater  re- 
sistance to  compression  in  a  direc- 


LESSEN  THE  COST  OF  ATTACHING 

PAT'D  MESH  PLATE,  FACTORY  SHAPE 

"VELVET  "  Rubber  Heels 

Especially  designed  for  attaching  in  the  regular  way  on  your  heeling  machines 

sr23EF$&s  F.  W.  WHITCHER  CO. 

DEPT.  A,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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HEEL  PITCH  GAUGE 


A  handy  gauge  designed  especially  for 
gauging  the  height  and  pitch  of  heels. 

Its  construction  is  simple,  thorough  and 
long  enough  to  allow  both  heel  and  forepart 
to  rest  on  the  gauge  while  the  operation  is 
performed,  assuring  perfect  gauging. 

Put  up  in  individual  packages. 

12  packages  ( 1  dozen  gauges)  in  a  box. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Boston,      -      -  Mass. 
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tion  along  the  grain  than  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  thereto.  In  a  last 
embodying  this  feature,  a  part  or 
all  of  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
cone  of  the  last  in  the  direction  of 
the  height  of  the  last  is  transmitted 
through  the  heel  portion  along  the 
fiber  of  the  wood.  The  heel  por- 
tion of  the  last  is  thus  rendered 
capable  of  resisting  great  pressure 
or  heavy  blows  in  the  direction  of 
its  height  without  being  crushed  or 
materially  bruised. 

In  the  preferred  embodiment  of 
the  invention  the  heel  portion  of 
the  last  is  formed  of  a  single  in- 
tegral block  of  wood  so  arranged 
that  its  fiber  extends  approximately 
in  the  direction  of  the  height  of 
the  last.  The  forepart  of  the  last 
is  preferably  so  formed  that  its  fiber 
extends  longitudinally  thereof.  The 
stresses  to  which  this  part  of  the 
last  is  subjected  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  are  resisted  more 
effectively  when  the  fiiber  extends 
longitudinally  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  extended  in  the  direction 
of  the  height  of  the  last. 

In  producing  a  last  embodying 
the  present  invention,  the  blocks 
which  are  to  constitute  the  forepart 
and  the  heel  part  of  the  last 
are     secured  together    before  the 


foot-shape  contour  of  these  parts  is 
formed.  The  last  block  thus  pro- 
duced is  turned  to  the  desired  foot- 
shape  contour  in  a  last  turning 
lathe.  This  method  of  producing 
the  last  forming^  the  subject  of  this 
application  is  not  claimed  herein, 
but  is  covered  by  another  applica- 
tion filed  contemporaneously  here- 
with. 

An  important  feature  of  the  in- 
vention consists  in  the  provision  of 
means-  for  reinforcing  a  heel  part  of 
the  nature  referred  to  against 
stresses  which  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  cause  fracture  of  such  a 
heel  part.  iFbr  example,  one  of  the 
embodiments  of  the  invention  here- 
in shown  is  provided  with  means 
for  reinforcing  the  heel  part  against 
shearing  stress  along  the  fiber  of 
the  wood.  This,  may  conveniently 
be  effected  by  inserting  a  reinforc- 
ing member  in  the  heel  part  ex- 
tending longitudinally  therethrough. 
It  is  also  shown  herein  a  last 
equinned  with  means  for  reinforc- 
ing the  heel  part  against  longi- 
tudinal tension.  Such  tension  is 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the 
heel  attaching  operation  wherein  it 
is  frequently  desired  to  apply  great- 
er pressure  at  the  breast  of  the  heel 
than  at  rear. 


KEEP  THOSE  EDGES 
CLEAN 


The  Novelty 


Edge  Protector 

Absolutely  prevents 
soiling  of  stitches, 
edge  and  bottom. 

Tip  repairers  like 
them  because  they 
make  the  w  jrk  easy. 


Novelty  Selling  Co. 

Room  67 

633  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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No  More  Cripples 


IF  YOU  USE  THE 


Lockett 
Crimping 
Machine 


Facilitates  Lasting  High 
Toed  Shoes. 

Does  Away  With  Hot  Iron, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Lockett  Crimping  Machine  Co. 


ROCKTON, 


Telephone  3060 


IVI 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE  HEAD 

NAUMKEAG  PNEUMATIC  BUFFING  MACHINE 


The  Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine 
Company  whose  machines  are  used 
by  all  the  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  every  country  where 
shoes  are  made  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  is  now  placing  up- 
on the  market  its  ,new  Double 
Head  Pneumatic  Machine.  This 
machine,  we  believe,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  operator  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer. 

The  machine  has  two  independ- 
ent heads,  giving  the  operator  the 
advantage  of  two  separately  regu- 
lated air     cushions  and  abrasive 
coverings,   one   of  which  can  be 
used  for  buffing  out  the  grain  in 
the  shank  of  the     shoe,  and  the 
other  for  cleaning  and  smoothing  the  entire 
bottom,  thereby  completing  the  two  opera- 
tions of  shanking  out  and  cleaning  the  shoe 
at  one  handling. 

We  believe  every  operator  will  appreciate 
this  improvement,  as  he  will  save  handling 
every  shoe  a  second  time,  as  well  as  chang- 
ing the  pads  for  shanking  out  and  cleaning 
on  every  case,  which  will  enable  him  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  given  time  and 
o  it  better. 

The  manufacturer  will  certainly  appreciate 
the  improvement  in  the  looks  of  his  shoes, 
as  a  saving  of  one  handling  means  a  great 
deal  to  a  fine  shoe.    The  saving  in 
time  also  means  a  saving  in  ma- 
chinery, room  and  power. 

Write   for  Further  Information  to 

Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 
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FOREPART  TURNING  MACHINE. 
No.  1,058,164. 

Letters  patent  have  ibeen  granted 
Andrew  Eppler  on  an  invention  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  the 
forepart  to  be  turned  easily  from 
the  shank  to  the  toe  without  any 
tendency  to  bind  or  catch,  causing 
undue  strain  on  the  upper,  during 
the  turning  operation. 

With  the  above  object  in  view, 
one  feature  of  the  invention  con- 
templates the  provision  of  a  shoe 


form  having  a  continuous  taper 
from  the  shank  to  the  toe  of  the 
shoe. 

A  further  feature  of  the  invention 
comprises  a  collapsible  form  over 
which  the  shoe  may  'be  easily 
placed. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  in- 
vention contemplates  mechanism 
for  expanding  the  form  when  the 
shoe  is  in  position. 


NEW  I/INE  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  Standard  .Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
have  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
shoe  findings,  such  as  heel  protect- 
ors, button  fasteners,  etc.,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Mr.  Fried  (has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  this  field,  hav- 
ing been  in  charge  of  several  plants 
manufacturing  such  goods.  He  has 
designed  and  built  many  automatic 
machines  and  claims  to  have  devel- 
oped a  new  line  which  will  lead  to 
lower  cost  of  production  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible. 


ST.  LOUIS  RUBBER  CEMENT  CO. 
OPENS  NEW  FACTORY. 

St.  Louis  Rubber  Cement  Co.  are 
now  making  cement  at  652  Summer- 
street,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plant  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  new  plant  is  intended  to  take 
care  of  the  Eastern  business  and  to 
insure  prompt  shipments. 

The  making  of  the  cement  is  in 
the  hands  of  Albert  H.  Hadley,  Jr.,. 
who  represents  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  Hadley  family  of  cement  mak- 
ers. The  younger  Hadley  is  starting 
in  business  in  almost  the  same  lo- 
cation as  his  great-grandfather  did 
over  50  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
the  "Hadley  made  cements."  have 
been  sold  all  over  the  world  where- 
ever  a  shoe  is  made.  At  the  present 
time  the  entire  Hadley  family  are 
associated  with  the  St.  Louis  Rub- 
ber Cement  Co. 


VISITOR  FROM  CUBA. 

Jose  Berdie  and  Antonie  Berdie,  of 
S.  Benjamin  &  Co.,  Havana,  are  in 
this  country,  and  were  recent  visi- 
tors at  the  U.  S.  M.  Co.  plant  at 
Beveirly. 


— E.  S.  Ward,  assistant  to  Super- 
intendent J.  T.  Johnstone  of  the 
Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Co.  "Ameri- 
can Lady"  factory,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  superintendent  of  Dunn 
&  McCarthy's  factory,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Mir.  Ward  has  been  with  the  Hamil- 
ton Brown  Co.  for  about  eight  years 
and  is  thoroughly  competent  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  making  shoes 
in  the  New  York  factory. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 

Guaranteed  to  Cut  straight 

FitPaiternsPerfectiy 

and  Stand  Up  Better  thaa 
any  Dies  made. 

Sucessor  to  A.  M.  HOWE 
( Established  1867 J 
John  J.  Adams    Worcester,  Man 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  special  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.    INGALLS,  Lynn.  Mass. 


WINSLOW  BROS.  &  SMITH  GO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AND  CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES     NORWOOD  and   PEABODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK       ">         CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street    12-14  Spruce  Street     159  West  Lake  Street      14th  and  Locust  Streets 
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THE  USEFUL  MICROSCOPE. 

A  number  of  shoe  manufacturing 
experts  now  carry  microscopes  in 
their  pockets,  and  find  frequent 
occasion  to  use  them  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  work.  They  reveal  the 
true  grain  of  the  leather,  a  very 
important  matter  in  these  days  when 
leather  is  so  nicely  smooth  plated. 
They  show  how  keen  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife,  or  die,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  eye  of  the  needle. 
They  help  to  show  the  quality  of  the 
thread  used.  They  also  aire  useful 
in  inspecting  the  finals  on  bottoms 
and  on  heels  and  edges.  Besides, 
there  is  frequent  miscellaneous  use 
for  the  microscope  in  an  ordinary 
day's  run  of  the  factory.  Indeed, 
-so  useful  is  the  microscope  in  shoe- 
making  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  all  highly  efficient  shoe  manu- 
facturing experts  will  commonly 
carry  microscopes  for  use  in  their 
daily  work. 


AN  AUTO  EAR. 
Some  foremen  have  cultivated  an 
anto  ear,  which  is  like  the  ear  of  the 
capable  chauffeur,  who  tells  by  the 
sound  if  his  engine  is  running  right. 
Foremen  who  have  auto  ears  have 
them  so  attuned  to  the  rythm  of  the 
machinery  in  their  departments  that 
they  can  tell  in  an  instant  when  a 
machine  isn't  running  as  smoothly  as 
it  should.  The  same  sense  of  .hear- 
ing also  enables  them  to  detect  the 
part  of  the  machine  in  which  the 
fault  exists.  Of  course,  it  saves  time 
and  money  if  a  foreman  can  "hear" 
a  fault  in  a  machine. 


HAS  MADE  A  GOOD  START. 

Thomas  H.  Logan  .Shoe  Co., 
which  recently  moved  from  Lynn  to 
Hudson,  Mass.,  has  made  a  good 
start  in  its  new  location.  It  is  pro- 
ducing more  boys'  shoes  in  Hudson 
than  it  made  of  boys'  and  girls' 
shoes  m  Lynn.  It  is  also  largely  in- 
creasing its  output  of  welt  shoes. 


ADVERTISING     HELPS  EXPORT 
TRADE. 

"I  read  the  advertisement  of 
your  beading  machine  in  American 
Shoemaking,  and  I  think  you  have  a 
machine  that  would  be  useful  in 
this  country."  read  a  letter  from 
Germany,  which  was  received  the 
other  day  by  James  H.  Nangle,  ma- 
chinery manufacturer,  Lynn.  In 
response  to  requests  in  the  letter, 
Mr.  Nangle  sent  a  machine  to  Ger- 
many and  now,  orders  for  the  ma- 
chine are  coming  from  Germany. 
Mr.  Nangle  is  also  sending  beading 
machines  to  England,  and  to  South 
American  countries. 


Perfect  Counters 


are  assured  if  YOU 
use  these  machines. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete 
Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

GIMSON   &   CO.,   LEICESTER,   ENGLISH  AGENTS 

Represented  by 
NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO., 
WEISSENFELS,  GERMANY. 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

KESSLER  &  CO.  is  the  name  of 
a  new  firm  to  commence  the  manu- 
facture of  hand-made  custom  shoes, 
slippers  and  stage  footwear  at  60 
Washington  avenue,  this  city.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  Louis 
Kessler,  and  Frank  Zakolsky. 

BETHEL,  CONN. 

A  lareg  addition  is  being  built  to 
the  SHEPARD  TANNERIES  on 
Henry  street.  It  will  be  80  feet 
long  and  five  stories  high. 

ANN\1LLE,  PA. 

The  A.  S.  KREIDER  SHOE  CO. 
started  work  on  a  new  annex  to 
their  large  plant  on  Railroad  avenue, 
four  stories  high,  4  0  by  105  feet. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  seven  wings 
to  the  new  McELWAIN  Main  fac* 
tory  at  South  Manchester,  and  work 
has  already  begun  on  one  of  these, 
which  will  be  300  feet  long,  4  5  feet 
wide  and  five  stories  high,  construct- 
ed entirely  of  concrete  and  steel. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

WIDDER  BROTHERS  SHOE  CO. 
is  the  new  name  which  has  taken 
over  the  shoe  department  of  the 
Roland  M.  Baker  Co.  The  new 
organization  consists  of  Paul  Widder, 
president,  R.  M.  Baker;  vice-presi- 
dent, Oscar  Widder,  treasurer  and 
general  manager. 

CL AREMONT ,  N.  H. 

The  HEBARD  SHOE  CO.  which 
has  operated  a  factory  at  Windsor 
with  present  help  will  locate  at 
Claremont  and  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Maynard  Shoe  Co. 

MTLLVILLE.  N.  J. 

The  D.  H.  CHANDLER  SHOE  CO. 


have  started  on  a  new  time  schedule 
which  consists  of  5  6  hours  instead 
of  60  as  heretofore. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

The  J.  W.  HEWETS'ON  CO.,  Ltd., 
who  manufacture  women's  and 
misses'  shoes  in  Toronto,  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  move  their 
entire  plant  to  Montreal.  They  be- 
lieve that  labor  conditions  there  are 
conducive  to  better  results  in  manu- 
facturing their  line  of  goods. 

DAN  VERS,  MASS. 

The  MITCHELL  M.FG.  CO.  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000  to  manufacture  helts,  sus- 
penders and  such  articles.  M.  P. 
S'antos  is  president;  J.  F.  Mitchell, 
treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Purcell,  clerk. 

MARLBORO,  MASS. 

P.  P.  Thrasher,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  S  H.  HOWE  Main 
factory,  and  later  of  the  PRATT 
SHOE  CO.  of  Natick,  was  in  town 
recently. 
LYNN,  MASS. 

Receivers  have  been  appointed  for 
the  GOLLER-GROVER  SHOE  CO. 
The  assets  are  believed  to  approxi- 
mate $215,000  against  $156,000,  but 
the  firm  is  hampered  by  inability  to 
obtain  working  capital. 


MARKEM  MACHINE  CO.  MOVES. 

The  Markem  Machine  Co.  will 
remove  from  their  present  location 
at  22  Lincoln  street  to  13  2  Essex 
street,  Boston,  on  May  15,  using  a 
part  of  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  In  their  new  quarters  they 
will  have  much  more  room  and 
splendid  show  and  sales  room  space. 
American  Shoemaking  wishes  them 
increased  success  in  their  new 
quarters. 


HPH ERE  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  Gum  as  there  is  in  the 
quality  of  Meat,  Vegetables,  Flour,  Butter  or  Eggs.  Like  the  Wal- 
dorf,— Touraine, — La  Salle, — we  use  the  best  quality  materials  in  our 
business.  That  is  why  the  big  men,  in  big  factories,  say  our  standard  quality 
Acme  Backing  Cloth,  for  re-inforcing,  strengthening,  "Doubling"  Upper 
Leathers  and  Fabrics,  made  of  Pure,  New,  Live  Gum,  that  stays  soft  as 
a  Kid  Glove,  is  beyond  question  the  best  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
Sample  1-2  yards  free. 


PETERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

304-310  E.  22d  Street        Backing  Specialists  43-53  Lincoln  Street 

New  York  City  3  Generations  Boston,  MaSS. 
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Stitching  Wax 


There  is  no  economy  in  using  a  cheap,  low  grade  wax ; 
our  experience  has  taught  us  that  quality  is  first.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  our  wax  line. 

These  waxes  are  put  up  in  cartons,  each  carton  containing  four 
dozen  packages  of  approximately  half-pound  cakes.  Each  cake  of 
wax  being  put  i  p  in  special  ox  blood  colored  paper.  This  eliminates 
waste,  as  the  wax  can  be  stocked  in  neat  packages  instead  of  by  the 
old  wasteful  method  of  shipping  in  barrels. 

We  carry  four  kinds  only  : 

No.     I  BLACK 
No.    2  WHITE 
No.    3  BROWN 
No.    9  GOLDEN 

LOOK    FOR   THE    DISTINCTIVE  WRAPPER. 

Further  information  promptly  {jivcn  cn  rpplicaticn  to  any  of 
our  branch  offices. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Go. 

Sales  Department 

BOSTON      -      -  MASS. 


St.  Louis  and  the  West. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— 'Edward  DeLargy,  formerly  fore- 
man of  the  packing  room  for  Rob- 
erts, Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  has  taken  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  Dunn  &  McCarthy  at  their 
Binghamton,    (N.  Y.)  factory. 

— W.  T.  Favreau,  who  has  charge 
of  the  turn  room  at  the  Hickory 
street  fatcory  of  the  Roberts,  John- 
son &  Rand  Shoe  Co.,  and  who  was 
more  recently  with  the  Hamilton, 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  at  the  Jefferson  & 
Randolph  factory,  is  now  with  the 
Rich  Shoe  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Pavreau's  father  was  an  expert 
shoemaker  before  him,  and  the  son 
learned  the  trade  from  the  bench 
up.  For  some  time  he  was  known 
as  one  of  the  fastest  inseamers  in 
St.  Louis. 

— 'Lyman  R.  Favreau,  a  brother 
of  William  T.  Fraveau,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dunbar  Pattern  Co. 
at  St,  Louis.  In  moving  the  Dunbar 
plant  recently,  he  was  injured  by 
the  dropping  of  a  piece  of  machinery, 
but  is  fast  recovering  and  able  to 
be  about. 

— T.  M.  Mauldin  recently  became 
a  memiber  of  the  Burrows,  Jones  & 
Dyer  .Shoe  Company  organization. 
He  has  charge  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Mauldin  bought  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  company's 
stock  and  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  business  management.  For 
years  he  was  a  traveling  salesman 
for  the  Ferguson-McKinney  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  and  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  men 
on  the  road  in  his  line  of  business. 
From  the  road,  he  was  called  into 
a  house  position  and  placed  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  company's  manufactur- 
ing departments.  He  left  this  po- 
sition to  go  with  the  Burrows,  Jones 
&  Dyer  Co.  Now  associated  with 
this  company  are  Messrs.  W.  F.  Mc- 
Elroy  and  William  M.  Sloan,  form- 
erly of  the  Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe 
Company.  These  two  are  the  prac- 
tical men  in  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  business,  tl  is  stated  the 
firm  is  making  a  fine  showing,  hav- 
ing steady  increases  over  last  year's 
business. 

— J.  O.  Rand  has  lately  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  returned 
goods  department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Shoe  Company.  Mr.  Rand 
was  called  in  from  a  road  position 
to  take  charge  of  this  work.  Like 
many  other  employes  of  this  com- 
pany, Mr.  Rand  first  made  good  in 
a  factory  position,  and  from  that 
start  progressed  up  the  line.  For 
several  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
storerooms     in    different  factories. 


Then  he  was  given  a  start    as  a 

lul  and  his  next  promotion  was  to 
tne  position  he  now  occupies. 

—The  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co 
or  bt.  Louis,  have  promoted  J  F 
Kearney  from  the  foremanship '  0f 
the   welt  making  room,  "American 

!f  y«o  aC1t0ry'  t0  superintendent  of 
the  Sunlight"  factory,  succeeding 
Herman  Bruns,  the  former  superlnr- 

•enJfnt^.Mr-  Kearney  has  been  here, 
in  the  Middle  West,  for  about  four- 
teen years,  coming  from  the  Utz  & 
Dunn  factory  at  Rochester  N  Y 
His  assistant,  A.  W.  Jones,  formerly 
with  the  Murray  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn 
Mass.,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
position  of  foreman. 

—The  old  axiom,  "Shoemaker 
stick  to  your  last,"  has  been  side- 
stepped by  Henry  K.  Given,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  inseamers  in  the 
"American  Lady"  factory.  He  went 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  has  entered 
the  real  estate,  collection  and  loan 
business  at  318  Keith  &  Perry  Build 
ing. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

— Edward  Barry  is  now  foreman 
of  the  treeing  and  packing  room  in 
the  Rice  &  Hutchins  fatcory  at 
Rockland,  Mass.  He  comes  from  the 
New  Bedford  factory  of  E.  E  Tay- 
lor Co. 

— Ames-Holden-McCready  Co.  of 
Montreal,  Can.,  have  secured  Camille 
Brouillard  as  superintendent,  and 
also  E.  E.  Shaw  and  V.  D.  Lincoln, 
all  of  whom  are  Brockton  (Mass.) 
boys. 

— With  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen 
unoccupied  factories  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  seem 
as  though  there  were  plenty  of  work 
on  hand  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  other  commercial  organizations 
of  Lynn  (if  labor  matters  can  be  ad- 
justed. It  should  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter,  but  with  mat- 
ters as  they  stand  at  present,  the 
possibilities  are  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. 

— August  Stevens,  who  was  for 
some  time  with  the  E.  S.  W^oodbury 
Co.,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  now  located 
with  Marston  &  Brooks. 

— About  a  year  ago,  Thomas  G. 
Plant  started  active  preparations  for 
making  a  splendid  private  estate  of 
Ossippee  Mountain  Park,  N.  H„ 
which  he  purchased,  and  on  which  ne 
proposed  to  raise  fancy  live  stock.  It 
is  said  that  about  500  laborers  *ire 
now  working  under  his  direction, 
and  that  the  place  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country  when  it  is 
completed. 
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APEX 
SHOE  COVERS 

PREVENT 
SOILED  LININGS 

Why  scrape  and  rub  after  soiling— simply  scat- 
tering the  dirt—when  prevention  costs  less  than  the 
attempted  cure. 

MEN'S,  WOMEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SIZES 
SAMPLES  FOR  THE  ASKING 

J.  K.  KRIEG  COMPANY 

39  WARREN  STREET      -  NEW  YORK 


i»  THE 

ij  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine 

J  \  IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 

i »  MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

!  I  MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 

<  >  ABOUT  2348  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

11  The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
•ides  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.    Perfect  spacing  and 

(  letting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

!In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  besi 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 

!!  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

j)  EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

li  205  LINCOLN  STREET,        -        -        -  BOSTON 


Brockton  and  South  Shore. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— Shoe  shipments  from  Brockton 
last  week  amounted  to  9,8  26  cases, 
distributed  as  follows:  Brockton 
Centre,  2,973  cases;  North  End, 
4,486  cases,  and  .South  End,  23'67 
cases.  The  total  shipments  to  date 
amount  to  2  7  4,935  cases,  a  gain 
of  8347  cases  over  the  shipments 
to  same  date  in  1912. 

— Eli  Dupre  died  at  his  home  in 
Montreal,  Can.,  on  April  13th.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Brockton  for  3  2 
years,  and  was  in  the  die  business 
as  Dupre  &  ougus,  but  for  the 
past  few  years  he  bad  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Brockton  Die  Co. 

— Patrick  J.  Shanahan  of  Rock- 
land is  now  foreman  of  the  gang 
room  at  the  Three  K  Shoe  Co.  of 
Stoughton,  Mass. 

— Warren  Tirrell,  foreman  of  the 
gang  room  at  the  factory  of  Howard 
&  Foster,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Bermuda  for  bis  health. 

— William  Leahy  has  resigned  his 
position  as  foreman  of  the  treeing 
room  at  the  Nashua  (N.  H. )  fac- 
tory of  the  E.  E.  Taylor  Co. 

— Beginning  next  Monday,  the 
Regal  Shoe  Co.  of  Whitman  will 
make  4  66  dozen  pairs  of  shoes  per 
day. 

— The  Eclipse  Shoe  Trimming  Co. 
of  Abington  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Daley  Box  Toe  Co.  Charles  H.  Daley 
is  the  proprietor. 

— Last  Thursday  night,  at  the 
United  States  Hotel  in  Boston,  Gor^ 
don  &  Berman  of  Brockton  enter- 
tained twenty-eight  of  their  em- 
ployes. Ellis  Gordon,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  gave  a  short  talk, 
thanking  the  men  and  women,  for 
helping  to  make  the  business  a  suc- 
cess. 

— When  the  new  run  starts  in 
the  Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather 
Co.  of  Whitman  will  manufacture 
six  hundred  dozen  pairs  of  shoes 
per  day. 

— The  lasters  of  the  M.  N.  Arnold 
Co.  factory  at  North  Abington  start- 
ed in  the  new  run  last  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

— John  J.  Hallinan  of  Whitman, 
who  is  now  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  the  factory  of  the  J.  E.  Tilt 
Shoe  Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  visit- 
ing friends  in  his  home  town.  He 
will  return  to  Chicago,  but  prefers 
New  England  as  a  place  of  residence. 

— James  J.  Tierney  of  Holbrook 
has  taken  a  position  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  factory  of  Case  &  Daly 
of  Salem,  one  of  the  well-known 
shoe  firms  in  the  North  Shore  shoe 
district.  For  five  years  he  held  a 
similar  position  with  Richards  & 
Brennan  of  Randolph,  and  later  was 
with  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co. 


— Last  Wednesday,  W.  .Stanley 
Phillips  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Rockland  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  foreman  of  finishing  rooms  in 
several  of  the  local  factories  in 
years  gone  by  and  was  well  liked  by 
all.    He  was  63  years  of  age. 

— Frank  L.  Erskine,  advertising 
manager  for  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co.  of  Brockton,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  at 
their  annual  meeting  and  dinner  in 
Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  last  Wednes- 
day night. 

— Ira  W.  Holbrook,  for  the  past 
ten  years  assistant  superintendent 
at  the  factory  of  the  Regal  Shoe  Co. 
in  Whitman,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Leonard  & 
Barrows  factory  at  Middleboro. 

— The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Brockton  have  finally  settled  on  a 
design  for  a  "Made-in-Brockton" 
stamp.  Firms  wishing  to  use  this 
stamp  will  make  application  to  the 
special  committee  of  the  Chamber, 
having  that  matter  in  charge. 

— 'George  W.  Wise,  foreman  of  the 
lasting  room  at  the  factory  of  the 
C.  A.  Eaton  Co.  of  Brockton,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  factory  of  that  firm.  He  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  lasting  room, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  making 
room. 

— James  H.  Cunningham,  of  the 
Stacy-Adams  Co.  of  Brockton,  was 
appointed  Park  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  Mayor  Hickey 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen. 

— The  Old  Colony  Shoe  and 
Leather  Advertising  Club  held  its 
monthly  meeting  and  lunch  at  the 
private  dining  room  in  South  Sta- 
tion, Boston,  last  Wednesday  noon 

— Everett  Perry,  formerly  of 
Whitman,  is  starting  a  branch  fac- 
tory at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  for  the 
firm  he  has  been  working  for  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

— The  new  last  factory  at  the 
North  End  of  Brockton  is  nearly 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  C.  L. 
Sturgis  Co.,  who  are  to  manufacture 
there,  are  planning  for  a  big  busi- 
ness. Hiram  D.  Benson,  for  the 
past  ten  years  designer  of  lasts  at 
the  Woodard  &  Wright  plant  at  the 
South  End,  is  to  go  with  the  Sturgis 
firm.  Paul  S.  Jones,  for  the  past 
eleven  vears  with  the  Belcher  Last 
Co.  of  Stoughton.  is  also  to  go  with 
the  new  firm.  The  iplant  will  be 
formally  opened  about  the  middle  of 
May,  possibly  a  few  days  later,  the 
event  to  occur  in  the  evening,  aud 
Qhoo  manufacturers  and  men  in  al- 
lied industries  will  be  invited  to 
participate. 
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New  Cylinder  Folder 


A  NEW  CYLINDER  FOLDING  MACHINE. 


A  folding  machine  which  is  performing  a  part  of  the  work 
heretofore  regarded  as  impossible  by  machinery,  has  been  perfected 
and  was  seen  in  operation  in  a  Lynn  shoe  factory. 

The  machine  is  built  by  Perley  R.  Glass,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  involved  in  its  construction  as  in  his  Rapid  Hand  Method 
Folder.  The  style  of  the  machine,  however,  is  quite  different.  The 
main  feature  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  folding  mechanism  wo*rks 
over  a  cylinder  much  after  the  style  of  the  cylinder  on  a  vamp- 
machine. 

By  the  use  of"  this  folder,  pieced  vamps  can  be  folded  after 
closing,  an  operation  heretofore  impossible  by  machinery.  In  the 
usual  method  of  folding,  six  operations  are  necessary  on  the  single 
vamp,  namely,  cementing  the  vamp,  snipping,  closing  and  staying 
the  side  seam,  folding  the  vamp,  closing  and  staying  the  back 
seam,  folding  the  vamp  at  the  back  seam.  When  the  cylinder 
folder  is  used,  the  entire  work  of  closing  and  cementing  the  vamp 
is  done  before  folding.  The  machine  then  snips  the  throat  and 
folds  all  around  at  a  single  operation.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
that  sax  operations  are  saved  on  every  pair  of  vamps,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  stitching  room,  as  this  method  of  folding 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  work  from  one  operative 
to  another  and  back  again,  it  going  straight  firom  the  closing  to 
the  folding  machines  and  takes  no  backward  steps. 

On  an  average  output  of  1,000  pairs  per  day,  the  use  of  the 
machine  would  apparently  eliminate  6,000  operations.  That  this 
output  of  the  machine  is  not  extravagant  is  shown  by  a  record 
made  in  a  Lynn  factory.  The  figures  for  a  three  days'  run  showed 
an  average  of  103  1-2  pairs  per  hour.  On  the  basis  of  present 
prices  paid  for  folding,  the  operative  would  earn  $5.93  per  day. 
Allowing  a  reasonable  wage  of  $2.50  per  day,  this  would  mean 
a  saving  of  $3.43  per  day  on  each  machine  operated. 

It  is  estimated  that  two  days'  time  will  be  saved  in  getting 
work  through  the  room.  This,  of  course,  means  reduction  of 
capital  invested  and  in  number  of  employes  necessary  to  do  the 
work.  There  is  also  less  liability  of  the  fold  working  up,  as  it 
frequently  does  where  the  work  is  allowed  to  lie  four  or  five  'days 
between  cementing  operations,  when  hand  folding  is  employed,  a 
condition  which  often  results  in  the  cement  being  destroyed  by  the 
oil  or  other  tanning  materials  in  the  leather. 

The  output  of  the  machine  is  easily  1200  pairs  per  day.  The 
operator  can  fold  about  three  pairs  per  minute,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  1600  pairs  in  a  nine-hour  day.  A  cylinder  cementing  ma- 
chine is  being  developed  to  go  with  the  folder. 

The  folder  will  be  offered  to  the  trade  either  on  outright  sale 
or  royalty  basis,  as  desired. 

PERLEY  R.  GLASS  CO. 
170  Summer  Street,  -         -         Boston,  Mass. 


Lynn  and  the  North  Shore. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— D.  W.  Goodwin,  who  made  lasts 
in  Lynn  for  40  years,  is  now  making 
specialties  in  wooden  goods,  for  the 
shoe  trade,  occupying  a  factory  at 
91  Willow  street.  He  has  made  S07- 
000  wooden  shoe  stretchers,  and  he 
has  supplied  5,000  of  them  to  the 
government.  He  invented  and  pat- 
ented them.  He  makes  wood  soles 
for  clogs  worn  by  men  in  dye 
houses,  dairies,  breweries  and  other 
places  that  are  damp,  and,  also,  wood 
soles  for  clog  dancing  shoes  that  are 
worn  by  actors  and  actresses.  He 
makes  dancing  mats,  which  are  of 
strips  of  maple,  one  inch  wide  and 
one-quarter  inch  thick.  These  strips 
are  glued  on  to  canvas.  The  mats 
may  be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet. 
Dancers  commonly  take  them  as  part 
of  their  equipment.  One  actor  took 
a  mat  to  Australia  and  back.  Mr. 
Goodwin  has  just  finished  a  mat  21 
by  21  feet,  or  as  large  as  a  cottage 
house.  It  is  to  be  used  by  a  roller 
skate  performer.  Mr.  Goodwin  also 
makes  all  sorts  of  custom  lasts.  One 
of  the  lasts  that  he  made  lately  is 
a  long,  narrow,  No.  12,  which  will 
be  used  for  shoes  for  a  tall,  thin 
man,  and  another  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
long,  and  it  will  be  used  for  shoes 
for  a  man  who  weighs  3  60  pounds. 

— iShoe  business  was  dull  in  Lynn 
the  first  of  the  month,  but  some 
manufacturers  thought  they  saw 
signs  of  improvement.  Reports  from 
agents  of  cutters'  unions  showed  that 
about  1,000  cutters  were  unemployed 
the  first  of  May.  This  means  that 
the  factories  of  Lynn  were  cutting 
only  one-third  as  much  leather  as 
usual. 

— The  factories  at  West  Lynn, 
which  were  occupied  by  Thomson- 
Crooker  Co.  until  it  moved  to  its 
new  factory  at  Boston,  are  being 
torn  down.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  will  construct  new  factories  in 
their  place. 

— Moving  pictures  of  certain  de- 
partments of  the  U.  S.  M.  Co.,  and 
of  shoe  factories  and  tanneries  of 
Salem  and  Peabody,  have  lately  been 
taken  by  photographers.  The  films 
will  be  shown  in  theatres. 

— The  Consolidated  Shoe  Co., 
Salem,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000  and  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Albert  M.  Gorwaiz, 
president;  Alvig.  L.  Lewis,  treas- 
urer, and  George  E.  Colson,  direc- 
tor. These  officers  were  connected 
with  the  company  before  it  was  in- 
corporated. The  company  has  been 
making  high-grade  McKay  comfort 
and  novelty  style  shoes  for  women 
in  the  P.  Creedon  Co.  factory  Xo.  1, 
61  Boston  street,  for  several  years. 


It  is  preparing  to  increase  its  busi- 
ness. 

— A  new  system  of  supplying 
drinking  water  has  been  put  into 
the  U.  S.  M.  Co.  plant  at  Beverly. 
It  sterilizes  the  water  and  cools  it, 
and  delivers  it  through  7  2  bubble 
style  sanitary  drinking  fountains.  It 
doesn't  ice  the  water,  but  cools  it 
to  40  degrees,  cool  enough  to  be 
refreshing,  but  not  cold  enough  to 
injure  the  health. 

— John  F.  Bowen,  of  Lynn,  has 
been  re-elected  business  agent  of 
the  Turn  Workmen's  Protective 
Union.  He  has  jurisdiction  over 
turn  workmen  in  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Beverly,  Marblehead  and  Wakefield. 
This  is  his  third  term. 

— Arthur  P.  Legro,  foreman  of 
the  cutting  room  in  the  factory  of 
the  Bartlett-Howland  Shoe  Co., 
Lynn,  is  to  retire  from  that  posi- 
tion. The  cutters  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  chair. 

— R.  C.  Hopkins  has  taken  addi- 
tional space  at  4 9*5  Union  street, 
Lynn,  and  is  increasing  his  business 
of  making  bows  and  shoe  ornaments, 
which  he  carries  on  under  his  own 
name,  and  also  his  business  of  mak- 
ing moulded  counters,  which  he  car- 
ries on  under  the  name  of  the  Co- 
lonial Counter  Co. 

— Lynn  manufacturers  are  making 
quite  a  number  of  colonial  pumps 
for  the  summer.  Some  of  them 
have  patent  vamps  and  colored  quar- 
tsrs.  The  new  pumps  are  much 
more  pretty  than  the  colonial  pumps 
which  were  shown  and  discarded  last 
summer. 

— Goodwin  Bros.  Last  Co.,  Lynn, 
is  probably  the  oldest  last  making 
concern  in  the  country.  It  was 
started  100  years  ago  by  Richard 
Richards. 

FARMINGTOX,  N.  H.,  NOTES. 

— The  town  of  Parmington,  N.  H., 
has  voted  to  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  five  years  the  capital 
stock  of  the  following  shoe  manu- 
facturing enterprises:  Thayer-Os. 
borne  Shoe  Co.,  J.  iF'.  Cloutman  & 
Co.,  and  F.  E.  Edgerly  &  Co. 

— Charles  Harmon,  who  has  been 
foreman  of  the  stitching  room  in  the 
factory  of  J.  F.  Cloutman  &  Co., 
for  several  years,  has  resigned,  and 
John  Spear,  foreman  of  the  same  de- 
partment in  the  factory  of  F.  E. 
Edgerly  &  Co.,  has  taken  his  place. 


— L.  H.  Showalter,  who  has  been 
with  the  Richardson  Shoe  Co.,  of 
Menominee,  Mich.,  is  now  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Jung  Shoe 
Co.'s  factory  at  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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MANUFACTURERS  TO  MEET  AT 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Eighteenth     Annual    Convention  of 

National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, May  19,  20,  21, 
Will  Present  Many  Notable 
Features. 

An  interesting  indication  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
for  a  better  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  in  other  communities 
than  their  own  is  given  in  the  action 
of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers in  holding  its  annual  con- 
vention this  year,  May  19,  20,  21, 
at  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  organ- 
ization, composed  of  4,000  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  country,  has  in 
recent  years  held  its  annual  sessions 
at  New  York,  the  importance  of  its 
discussions  and  the  prominence  of 
its  speakers  attracting  an  attend- 
ance of  approximately  ta  thousand 
representatives  of  large  employers 
throughout  the  United  States.  At 
the  convention  in  New  York  last 
year  strong  representations  were 
made  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
the  interests  of  the  organization 
would  be  promoted  and  greater  op- 
portunities afforded  the  individual 
members  for  acquainting  themselves 
with  up-to-date  developments  along 
the  line  of  their  own  industries,  if 
the  plan  were  adopted  of  holding 
the  annual  sessions  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  While  urgent  ap- 
plications were  received  to  hold  the 
1913  convention  in  various  cities, 
Detroit  was  selected  on  account  of 
its  geographical  position,  its  prox- 
imity to  the  great  manufacturing 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  its  va- 
riety of  manufactures,  and  its 
natural  attractions  as  a  convention 
centre  and  its  'ability  to  entertain 
larjre  bodies  of  delegates. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  this 
year  will  be  of  exceedingly  great 
interest  to  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers everywhere  on  account  of 
the  change  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration, the  application  of  new  tariff 
schedules,  the  legislative  enact- 
ments designed  for  the  regulation  of 
business,  both  big  and  little.  the 
general  economic  unrest  and  the 
ever-sharpening  aspects  of  the  labor 
situation.  The  convention,  which 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  Pontchartrain. 
Detroit,  Michigan,  will  witness  the 
inauguration  of  many  new  policies 
and  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
industry,  notable  features  being  ad- 
dresses and  committee  reports  on 
such  subiects  as  accident  prevention 
and  workmen's  compensation,  indus- 
trial education,  fire  prevention,  ex<- 
port  trade,  patent  reform,  currency 
and  banking,  .immigration,  inter- 
state commerce  and  federal  incor- 
poration, consular  reform,  bank- 
ruptcy, uniform  state  laws. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  con- 


vention will  be  Hon.  W'm.  G.  Brant- 
ley, former  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia;  James  A.  Emery,  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Council  for 
Industrial  Defense,  on  legislative 
tendencies;  Harry  A.  Wlheeler,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Joseph  | 
Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  on  "Fire  Prevention  and 
Fire  Insurance;;"  James  O.  iF'agin, 
the  towerman-autlhor,  on  "The  Rid- 
dle of  the  Railroads,"  Gilbert  H. 
Montague,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  on 
"The  Assults  on  the  Patent  System: 
What  They  Mean  to  Manufacturers;" 
District-Attorney  Charles  W.  Miller, 
of  Indiana,  who  convicted  the  dyna- 
mite conspirators;  Willian  J.  H. 
Boetcker,  of  the  Citizens  Industrial 
Association,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
Joseph  W.  Bryce,  president  of  the 
Trades  and  Wrorkers  Association,  on 
the  "Open  Shop;"  Hon.  R.  G.  Brem- 
ner,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
New  Jersey,  on  the  establishment  at 
Washington  of  a  national  museum 
of  safety.  The  opening  address,  on 
May  19,  will  be  by  Mayor  Oscar  B. 
Marx,  of  Detroit,  to  be  followed  by 
an  address  of  welcome  by  James 
•Gousens,  President  of  the  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Accident  Preven- 
tion and  Workmen's  Compensation 
there  will  be  a  notable  exhibit  of 
safety  devices;  Ferd.  C.  Sdhwedt- 
man,  chairman  of  the  committee,  will 
deliver  an  address,  incidental  to 
which  lantern  slides  and  moving 
pictures  will  be  shown  followed  by 
a  discussion  by  J.  A.  Robertson,  of 
the  Eastern  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  J.  P.  Douglas  of  The  United 
Gas  Imprevement  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  L.  D.  Robertson  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
others.  The  session  devited  to  in- 
dustrial education  will  consist  of  a 
report  by  the  committee  and  addres- 
ses by  H.  E.  Miles,  chairman,  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Leete,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Science  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  A  moving  picture 
play  devoted  to  industrial  education 
will  also  be  exhibited. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  to  the 
convention  in  effect  May  18  and  good 
to  May  31,  are  available  from  many 
central  points,  and  special  trains 
have  been  arranged  for  at  Boston 
and  New  York  for  the  benefit  of 
members  from  New  England  a,nd 
New  York  and  adjacent  states.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  transporta- 
tion may  be  had  of  local  passenger 
agents. 


SOLD  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT. 

Sweet  &  Savory,  manufacturers  of 
misses  and  children's  McKay  shoes, 
Green  street,  Marblehead,  have  gone 
out  of  business,  and  the  factory 
equipment  has  been  sold  at  auction. 


TRADE  WANTS 


ram 


MANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  vaiious 
departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents    per  word  for  two  weeks;   6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  lor  four  weeks. 


HELP  WANTED. 

SHOE  PATTERN  MA|KER,S 
WANTED' — Men  familiar  with  Reed 
Power  Grading  Machine  and  treeing- 
up.  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  560  De 
Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Salesman  to  carry  side 
line  of  shoe  findings  to  jobbing 
trade;  lowest  prices  on  the  market; 
good  proposition  to  right  man.  Ad- 
dress "Standard,"  11  Shawmut  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Stitching  room  ma- 
chinist for  shoe  factory  in  the  South. 
Must  be  experienced  in  this  line  of 
work  and  of  good  habits.  Address 
3  219-C,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


BUSINESS  ASSOCIATE  WANTED. 

I  have  seventeen  years'  experience 
with  large  shoe  manufacturing  con- 
cern. Would  like  to  meet  party  who 
would  enter  partnership  to  manu- 
facture men's  welt  shoes.  Address 
Superintendent,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  firm  of  shoe 
manufacturers  have  a  manager's  po- 
sition open  for  a  young  man  of 
good  education,  who  has  several 
years  of  practical  experience  in  a 
cutting  room.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  the '  man  who  has  spent 
some  years  in  college.  A  splendid 
opportunity  and  chance  to  grow.  Ad- 
dress 4117-L,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — P>  suner 
intendent  with  wide  experience  in 
making  men's  shoes.  Practical 
knowledge  and  competent  to  do  buy- 
ing. Good  reference.  Address  1015, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Stitching 
room  foreman,  up  to  date  in  every 
way,  wishes  to  connect  with  live 
concern  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Can  demonstrate  ability  to  produce 
paying  results.  Address  268,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man 
age  30,  six  years'  experience  mak- 
ing inks,  stains,  dressings,  enamels, 
cements  and  boot  polishes,  etc.  Can 
make  blackings,  dressings,  etc.,  for 
the  shoe  factory,  or  would  be  inr 
forested  in  connecting  with  company 
organized  to  make  same.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Address  7  29,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Energetic, 
ambitious  young  man  with  experi- 
ence as  cutting  room  foreman  in 
best  New  England  factories,  is  open 
for  position.  Understands  sample 
cutting  and  can  instruct  green  help. 
Brockton  experience.  Address  862,. 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent of  shoe  factory,  from  lasting 
to  shipping,  including  stock  room, 
on  men's,  ladies',  misses',  boys'  and: 
little  gents'  fine  work.  Have  been 
very  successful  in  this  line  for  the 
last  20  years.  Can  operate  most 
all  machines  in  lasting  and  finishing 
room,  so  have  had  best  of  success 
in  teaching  green  help.  Am  a  first- 
class  shoemaker  and  organizer.  Can 
give  best  of  references.  Address 
2  67,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  of  41 
years  of  age  is  open  for  a  position 
in  the  cutting  room.  Has  had  26 
years  experience,  part  as  foreman. 
Can  furnish  Al  references.  Address 
4  4  5,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED — Have  had 
20  years'  experience  in  some  of  the 
best  factories  ,  East  and  West,  mak- 
ing welts  and  McKays,  men's,  wo- 
men's and  children's.  Am  strong 
in  handling  help,  also  in  teaching 
green  help.  Would  take  position  as 
making  or  lasting  room  foreman. 
A-l  references.  Address  8  63,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  foreman 
at  present  employed  desires  a 
chance.  Is  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  the  lasting  room,  both  McKay  and 
welts;  had  had  number  of  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  good  ref- 
erences. Address  2  66,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


PQSTTION  WANTED — For  15 
years  I  have  had  unusual  experience 
in  cutting  men's  medium  welt  shoes. 
Am  at  present  employed  but  desire 
to  make  a  change.  Can  satisfy  any 
manufacturer  as  to  my  ability  and 
character.  Address  861,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  fore- 
woman with  15  years  experience. 
Ten  years  with  the  last  firm  making 
medium  grade  boys,'  youths'  and 
little  gents'  shoes.  Would  like  a 
position  as  instructor  of  green  help. 
Address  1127,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  13  0 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  sole  leather  department.  Has 
practical  knowledge  of  buying,  cut- 
ting, manipulating  and  stock  fitting. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  large 
house  doing  an  extended  business. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  1128,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
Childrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

Credit  and  Collection 
Manager 

with  1 1  years  experi- 
ence in  shoes  is  open 
for  position. 

For  Complete  Details  Write 

4842-S  AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING 


AUBURN,  ME. 

— Girls  employed  in  the  Foss- 
Packard  shoe  factory  gave  their  first 
annual  ball  May  5,  in  Auburn  Hall, 
which  was  gaily  decorated  with 
colored  lights  and  special  effects. 
The  order  contained  14  dances.  On 
the  committee  of  arrangements  were 
Bessie  Larrabee,  Sadie  Wilds  and 
Venus  Marce.  The  floor  managers 
were  Walter  Thornton  and  Donald 
Windle;  the  aids,  Carl  Litchenberg, 
James  Coullard  and  Drew  Drake; 
complimentary  adds,  Henry  M.  Pack- 
ard, Willis  O.  Foss,  WTallace  H.  <Foss 
and  Elton  C.  Briggs. 

— Kimball  V.  Saunders,  for  many 
years  foreman  in  the  Ara  Cushman 
and  Dingley  &  Foss  shoe  factories, 
died  Tuesday,  May  6,  after  being  in 
poor  health  since  the  fall  of  1908. 
He  was  born  in  Minot,  Me.,  Dec. 
11,  184  8,  his  parents  being  Dr. 
Noble  and  Mary  Ann  Saunders.  He 
was  educated  at  Hebron  Academy 
and  was  married  in  1871  to  Esteila 
A.  Small.  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Tranquil  Lodge  of  Masons, 
Androscoggin  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  N.  E.  O.  P.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Webber  of  Auburn,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Perry  of  Everett,  Mass.  The 
funeral  was  held  Thursday  after- 
noon, May  8,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  on  WTestern  Promenade, 
numerous  friends  attending. 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  C.  KING. 

Robert  Cushman  King,  a  familiar 
figure  among  the  leather  trade  of 
Boston,  and  officially  known  as  Lhe 
credit  representative  of  the  Central 
Leather  Co.,  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  last  S'unday. 
Mr.  King  was  for  twenty  years  in 
the  responsible  position  which  he  oc- 
cupied, and  before  that  was  with 
the  Thomas  E.  Procter  Leather  Co. 
He  was  fifty-eight  years  old  and  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  a  son  and 
daughter. 


NEW  SEALING  MACHINE. 

W'e  recently  saw  in  operation  a 
new  low  priced  sealing  machine.  It 
differs  from  other  tape  moistening 
machines,  and  the  inventors  claim 
that  it  is  stronger  and  more  care- 
fully made  The  price  of  this  ma- 
chine is  $5.00  and  it  takes  paper 
up  to  one  and  one-half  inches  wide. 
The  larger  machine  for  wider  paper 
sells  for  $7.50.  Any  one  interested 
in  this  machine  can  address  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 

F.  A.  LOVETT. 

\Formerly  employed  as  foreman  of 
the  finishing  department  at  Balti- 
more Penitentiary  will  learn  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  by  communi- 
cating with  the  office  of  American 
Shoemaking. 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can   be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FITTING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN   ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


2 
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IF  IT  BEARS 
THIS  MARK 

You  Can  Rely 
Upon  The  Quality 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Go. 

Boston,  Mass. 

 I 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our  faoilltUs  •nable  us 
^_        to  mako  prompt  dollvor- 
nlrA  laa  off  high  grada  outtlag 
IL1"  dlos  on  torms  that  will 
1 1  W  Jm  aavo  you  money. 

"  ■  ■■  W   BROOKTON  DIE  OO. 

Brookioo,  Mm*: 

VmWmWBWmWB   Chicago  H*T«rkJ)l 

SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER  S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


1913 


A  copy  FREE  with  each  paid  in  advance  subscription. 


Leather  Cover,  $2.00 


Paper  Cover,  $1.00 


Rogers  G  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  =  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 


Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


for  Tassels  and  Pompons,  matching  all 
imaginable  shades ,  My  Specialty 


YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78    "  " 
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CLIMAX 


Climax  Pegged. 


Shank  Brushes 


These  brushes  are  used  with  New 
Method  Blackings.  They  "break-in" 
very  easily,  and  create  just  enough 
friction  to  soften  the  wax  and  form  a 
smooth,  hard  surface.  The  brush,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  manufac- 
tured for  use  on  stained  shanks. 
Being  made  with  the  stock  set  on  a 
slant,  the  operator  is  able  to  reach 
close  to  the  breast  of  the  heel,  thereby 
producing  a  well-finished  shank.  We 
can  supply  special  brushes  with 
longer  stock. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  showing 
our  full  line  of  Brushes  will  be  gladly 
sent  upon  request. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


SALES  DEPT. 


Boston, 


Mass. 


•••Demand... 

BARBOUR'S 


Trade  Mark 


.Linen  Threads 


Manufactured  by 

BARBOUR  FLAX 
SPINNING  CO. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Established 
1784 


SELLING  AGENTS 

THE  LINEN  THREAD  CO. 

%C«_1  1"  Cm.  M  V  Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Cincinnati — St.  Louit 
rranklin   Ol.9  II.   I.     San  Francisco    —     Rochester,  N.  Y.    —  Baltimore 


AMERICAN 
SHOEMAKING 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


r 


Keystone  Leather  Company 


PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Dept. 
Philadelphia 

^  Works  ; 
Camden,  N.  J 


Cable 
Address 
KEYKID 


LEATHER 
OF 

DISTINCTION 


UNIFORMLY 
GOOD 


CHROME  TANNED  BLACK  GLAZED  KID 

Favorably  known  throughout  the  World 


Represented  and  Sold  in  Every  Country 


J 


RICAN  SHOHMAK 

683  ATLANTIC  A 
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ANOTHER 

Peerless  Triumph! 


The  R-M  Button  Sewer 


The  ONLY  machine  which 
will  successfully  sew  glass, 
pearl,  agate  and  other  buttons 


THE 

Peerless  Machinery  Co. 

44  Binford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALSO, 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Rochester  Philadelphia 
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Boston  Power 
Seam  Presser 

Has  New  Attachment 
for  cloth  or  canvas, 
eliminates  hot  irons 
and  hand  work. 

Also  adapted  for  a  wide 
variety  of  leather  work. 


BOOTH 

POWER 
FOLDER 

Folds  perfectly  all  parts  of  the 
shoe  upper. 

Every  shoe  is  uniformly  and 
perfectly  developed  to  exact  lines 
of  pattern,  giving  exclusive  char- 
acter to  the  shoe. 

Our  form  folding  methods  are 
the  most  economical. 

Over  2,000  of  Our 
Form  Folding 
Machines  in  use 


MiuiMIIIIIIII 


Julian 

Sole  Cementer 

The  saving  of  labor  and 
cement  by  the  use  of  this 
machine  makes  it  essential 
to  a  perfect  factory  system 

For  further  information  write 


Boston  Machine  Works  Company 
LYNN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Western  Office:  810  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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H  A  L  B  R  O 


Produces  a  Perfect  Box  Toe 
Under  All  Conditions. 

It  is  made  especially  for  either  Welts,  McKayi  or 
Turns,  and  can  be  used  with  sole  leather,  felt,  cork, 
buckram  or  drill  toe  piece. 

It  is  hard  and  flexible,  and  has  the  special  advan- 
tage that  it  permeates  the  fibres.  Once  Halbro  ii 
•et  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  not  affected  by  perspiration  and  will  not 
soften  or  break  down  when  made  up  in  the  shoe. 


We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
HAZENITE  FOLDING   CEMENT  which 
holds  the  folds  of  Oily  upper  stock  under  all  . 
conditions — If  you  are  having  trouble  write 
for  free  sample. 


HAZEN- BROWN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

LYNN   BRANCH,  HAVERHILL  BRANCH        BOSTON  OFFICE? 

448  Union  Street  76  Washington  Street  111  Beach  Street 

Lynn,  Mass.  Haverhill,  Mass.  Boston,  Muss. 

AGENCIES 

ST  LOUIS,  MO.,  1801  Pine  Street,  Sam  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  Puritan 
Brown  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  134  Andrews  St.,  HAMBURG,  GERMANY,  G.  L.  Mc- 
John  E.  Doyle  Master,  G.M.B.H. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  321  Arch  St.,  LEICESTER,  ENGLAND,  Living- 
John  A.  Hewson  ston  &  Doughty,  Ltd 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  713  Broadway,  M.  E.  SYDNEY.  Australia,  Fred  Alder- 
Egan  son  &  Coy 


AN  ROYAL  is  tan  calf  leather,  and  the  best.  Its 
qualities  are:  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
chrome  tannage,  the  finest  permanent  shades  of  tan 
color,  an  unequalled  smooth  grain,  a  mellow  softness 
that  is  backed  up  by  strength  and  stability.  It  is  all 
that  is  desirable  in  tan  calf  leather. 

Q  When  you  make,  buy,  or  sell  a  TAN  ROYAL  shoe,  you  have 
received  practically  perfect  service  from  many  people  in  a  long 
sequence  of  events,  beginning  with  the  farmer  in  the  best  calf- 
raising  localities  in  Europe  and  America,  extending  through  the 
process  of  collecting  skins,  and  our  tanneries,  to  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer and  retailer,  all  of  whom  have  made  no  mistakes  in 
supplying  the  finest  leather  for  your  shoes. 


AMERICAN   HIDE   C&   LEATHER  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

PLEASE  READ  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THIS  SHEET 


AMERICAN  HIDE       LEATHER  CO. 

^  =  ^    THE  LARGEST  PRODU- 
^k^jE^     CERS  OF  CALF  AND  SIDE  ^^^^K 
Wl^^p       UPPER  LEATHER  IN  flftjgp 
WgflPjf        THE  VERY   FINEST  7 
ySjr          QUALITIES   OF   TAN-  NJSf 
NAGE    AND  FINISH 

CALF  AND  VEAL  UPPER  LEATHER 
Tan  Royal    Royal  Kid                 No.  102  Box  Calf              Cadet  Kid 
Box  Calf      Willow  Calf              Empire  Veals                   Cadet  Calf 
Box  Kid       Ooze  Calf                  Mat  Cadet  Veals               Mat  Cadet  Kid 
Dull  Box      Nob  Calf                  Prime  Empire  Veals          Cadet  Kid  Veals 
Box  Veals    Tan  Box  Number  2    Sweat  Proof  Calf  Lining    Cadet  Calf  Veals 

SIDE  UPPER  LEATHER 
Bronko  Patent                    Kreole  Sides              Tan  Near-Calf 
Kangaroo  Grain                  Milwaukee  Patent      Russia  Sides 
Mat  Royal  Chrome  Sides     Black  Hawk  Patent     Polish  Pebble  Grain 
Soudan  Mat  Sides               Cadet  Kid  Sides         Kangaroo  Kid  Sides 
Satin                                  Cadet  Calf  Sides         Colored  Box  Chrome  Sides 
Black  Near-Calf 

STORM  AND  HARD-WEAR  SIDES 
Amhide  Black             Trojan      Toronto                     Wax  Upper 
Amhide  Russet           Boris         Dongola  Calf              Black  Oil  Grain 
Hercules  Chrome        Zulu         No.  102  Black             Russet  Oil  Grain 
Waterproof  Black        Bison        No.  102  Russet            Sheboygan  Calf 
Waterproof  Brown      Ottawa      Dongola  Kangaroo      No.  12  Storm  Chrome 

SPLITS:  — BLACK,  WAXED,  FLEXIBLE,  Etc. 
Flesh  Splits                                         Flexible  Splits  for  Goodyear 
Belt  Knife  Splits                                  Gem,  McKay  Innersoles 
Oxford  Calf  Union  Splits                      Flexible  Bends 
Cambridge  Calf  Union  Splits                 Ooze  Gusset  Splits 
Ooze  Vamp  Splits                                Chrome  Tanned  Embossed  Splits 
Ottawa  Black  and  Russet  Splits            Chrome  Flexible  Splits  for  Innersoles 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Kangaroo  Horse,  a  Com-         Goodyear  Welting,  Black     Bark  Tanned  and 

bination  Tanned  Upper          and  Tan                              Chrome  Heeling 
Mat  Horse,  a  Chrome            Collar  Leather                    Pasted  Stock  for 
Topping                              Bag,  Case,  and  Fancy            Counters  and 

Leather  Innersoles 

Send  for  our  booklet  devoted  to  description  and  uses 
of  our  High  Grade  Upper  Leather 

THREE  SUPERIOR  TANNAGES  OF  SLAUGHTER  AND  DRY  HIDE 

HEMLOCK  SOLE 

AMERICAN  HIDE        LEATHER  CO. 

NEW  YORK      BOSTON      CHICAGO      ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI 

CALFSKIN  TANNERIES :  Lowell,  Mass.     Danvers,  Mass.     Chicago,  111.  (Three  Plants) 

SIDE  UPPER  LEATHER  TANNERIES 
Milwaukee,  Wis.          Sheboygan,  Wis.           Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.           Curwensville,  Pa. 
Woburn,  Mass.  (Three  Plants) 

SHOE  STOCK  PLANT:  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

SOLE  LEATHER  TANNERIES:  Munising,  Mich.        Manistee,  Mich.        Merrill,  Wis. 

£ay  17,  1913 
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I  here  are  no  quiz 
Enable  the  operators 
more  work— belter  i 


Gtaa  to  send 


v;.:s         "  ■  . 


The  Carborundum  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Cincinnati  Cleveland  London,  Eng. 
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Another  Step 
in  the 
Process  of 
Converting  Double 
Oak  Shoulders 
into 

Goodyear  Welting 


Simply  a  good  old-fashioned  scouring,  to  take  out  all  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  from  the  pores.  After  this  is  done  and  the  leather 
dries  out,  it  is  carefully  "stuffed" — the  pores  properly  lubricated 
to  make  the  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

It's  quite  important,  this  process,  and  we  give  it  most  careful 
attention.  It  is  because  of  our  care  in  every  little  detail  of  manu- 
facturing that  our  welting  is  so  well  liked.  It's  mighty  good  qual- 
ity.   Why  not  investigate? 

L  B.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS,  Dover,  N.  H. 

72  Murray  St.,  14-16  N,  Franklin  St.        157  Summer  St., 

New  York.  Chicago.  Boston. 

J.   E.   Pearse   &  Co.,   88  Overstone  Road,  Northampton, 

Sole  Agents  for  England. 


J.  E.  PEARSE  and  CO. 

88-94  ST.  MICHAELS  ROAD  -  -  -  NORTHAMPTON,  ENG. 
BRANCH  OF  E.  PENTON  &  SON      ....    LONDON,  ENG. 


WE  INVITE  THE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OF 
SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  TO  THFSES  LINES 


Arabol  Manufacturing  Co. 

6u..om  Filling 

I.  B.  Williams  8  Jons 

Rolled  Welting 

Campello  Shank  Co. 

Shanks  of  all  kinds 

Wallaert  Freres 

Closing  Threads 


Wilder  8  Co. 

Cut  Soles,  Insoles,  etc. 

Elliot  Machine  Go. 

Botton  Fastening  Machine 

•  6.  W.  Millar  8  Co. 

Flexible  Paper  Shoe  Covers 

F.  Leroy  Nantes 

French  Bends 


* 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,  -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:  Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  91:3  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Agents:  -    -    Keiffer  Brothers,  9i6  Prince  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  -    -    -     Wachholtz    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      Crimson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 


ECONOMICAL    HEEL  MAKING 

IS  BEST  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  USING  THESE  MACHINES. 
 s  

W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO.,  LYNN.  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 
GIMSON  &  CO  ,  LEICESTER,  ENGLISH  AGENTS 
Represented      NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO.,  WEISSENFELS.  GERMANY 
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The  British  United  SI 
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b  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
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-SOLE  OIL- 

Is  a  Waterproofing 

applied  over  the  inseam 
and  insole  before  bottom 
filling.  Even  if  outsole 
absorbs  water,  "  SOLE 
OIL"  prevents  moisture 
from  coming  through  on- 
to the  foot. 

it  is 

EASIEST  TO  APPLY 
CHEAPEST  TO  BUY 
KEEPS  THE  FEET  DRY 

It  is  the  nature  of — 

"SOLE  OIL"  to  dry 

quickly  and  form  a  sort 
of  film  over  the  bottom. 

It  does  not  become 
sticky  neither  does  it 
crack. 

It  makes  a  permanent 
wat  er  proof  surface 
through  which  no  water 
can  find  its  way.  It  is 
surely  worth  trying  out 
and  a  sample  will  cost 
you  nothing. 

Walpole  Shoe  Supply 
Company 

185  Summer  Street 
BOSTON,  :  MASS. 


A  Primer  Of 

Scientific  Management 

by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
member  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Introductory  by 
Louis  D.  Bmndeis,  Esq. 

This  book  deals  with 
Time  Studies,  Motion 
Studies,  Prevention  of 
Soldiering,  Rates  of  Com- 
pensation and  all  points 
of  vital  interest  to  every 
man  interested  in  de- 
veloping efficiency  in  the 
factory. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.10 
DEMING  &  RQGEItS  PUB.  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave  ,     Boston,  Mass. 


Buzzell  Tip  Scourer 


Quickest,  most  effective  machine  for 
use  in  repairing  either  patent 
or  colored  leather. 

Has  Special  Wheel  for  Side 
Patching. 

Does  not  burn  or  discolor  colored 
leather. 

Leaves  both  hands  free  to  handle 
work. 

Fitted  with  two  wheels  and  brush 
with  blower  attached. 

Wheels  flexible  on  working  sur- 
face, conform  to  the  shape  of  the  toe. 

Cannot  damage  stitching  or  edge 
of  sole. 


J.  G.  Buzzell  S  Go. 

102  HIGH  ST.,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


American  Shoemaking 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 


{[[AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an 
illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  indus- 
trial life  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe- 
making— -a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

©SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s.  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f.,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 


sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  new  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world. 
{[[REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  to 
individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.   »         R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 
Ernest  J.  Wright  108'Abington  Avenue,  Northampton,  England 
JOHS  RANTIL.  European  Agt.,  Obrerusel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M.,  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  Agent,  Melbourne,  Australia 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2348  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
•idea  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  and 
letting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,       ■        ■       .  BOSTON. 
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Tight  Grain    Soft  and  Mellow    Jet  Black 


"P&  VM  Patent  Sides  have  a 
light  finish  that  shows  the  grain 
and  which  is  not  as  brittle  as  the 
heavy,  thick  enamels.  This  finish 
is  tough  enough  to  resist  cracking 
under  all  ordinary  strains. 

The  reputation  for  high-grade 
leathers  that  goes  with  the  trade- 
mark "P  &  V"  acquired  from  the 
experience  of  sixty -six  years  of 
successful  tanning,  is  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  trying  "P  &  V" 
Patent  Sides.  You  will  find  our 
Patent  Sides  up  to  the  standard 
of  other  "P  &  V"  leathers. 


Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SHOE  FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL    LIFE    AND    THINGS  PRACTICAL 


Published  Every  Saturday  in  the  Essex  Building,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  212  Essex 
St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00  ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
Conducted  by  RUPERT  B.  ROGERS. 
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LABOR  COSTS  LOWEST  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Some  time  ago,  American  Sh,oe- 
making  published  facts  gathered 
from  an  investigation  of  census 
figures  showing  that  the  product- 
ive capacity  of  the  American  op- 
erative in  the  shoe  industry  was 
from  two  and  three-fourth  to 
three  and  one-half  times  as  great 
in  value  as  that  of  the  British 
operatives.  At  th,at  time  we  had 
supposed  that  the  shoe  industry 
was  particularly  favored  in  this 
respect.  The  report,  however, 
recently  rendered  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  seems  to  indicate  that, 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  indus- 
tries, the  productive  capacity  of 
the  two  countries  compares  near- 
ly as  favorably. 

The  report  states: — 

'  'Comparison  of  census 
data  of  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  shows  that 
in  th,e  United  Kingdom  one- 
sixth  more  power  and  2  1-2 
times  as  many  wage  earners 
are  needed  to  produce  a  net 
output  of  equal  value.  Brit- 
ish wage  statistics  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  United  States 
census  could  not  be  procured 
for  all  lines-  of  manufacture, 
but  are  available  for  princi- 
pal textile  industries,  certain 
metal  manufactures^  shoes, 
gloves,  furniture    and  ship- 


building. In  15  of  17  indus- 
tries compared,  outlay  for 
wages  was  higher  in  United 
Kingdom  than  in  United 
States  for  equal  net  output,, 
the  difference  ranging  from  8 
per  cent  for  linen,  jute,  and 
hemp  goods  to  39  per  cent 
for  silks.  The  other  two  in- 
dustries are  gloves  and  rail- 
way cars,  in  which,  labor 
cost  was,  respectively,  4  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent  higher 
in  the  United  States.  For  IT 
industries  average  wages 
were  only  half  as  high  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  the 
United  States,  yet  expendi- 
ture for  wages  to  obtain 
equal  value  of  net  output 
was  19  per  cent  higher  in 
United  Kingdom.  However, 
the  higher  level  of  prices  in 
the  United  States  makes  thp 
comparison  more  favorable 
than  if  based  on  quantity  of 
output;  but  lack  of  data  pre- 
cludes quantitative  compari- 
son." 

Judging  from  the  above  facts^ 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  order  for 
our  British  cousins  to  cry  out 
against  the  danger  of  competition 
from  the  low  cost  labor  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  if  our  manu- 
facturers make  as  agressive  a 
campaign  for  export  business  as 
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do  European  countries,  that  we 
shall  soon  lead  the  world  in  ex- 
ports of  manufactures. 


SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  NOT 
FRIGHTENED. 

In  another  part  of  this  issue 
we  are  publishing  the  opinions  of 
leading  sfyoe  manufacturers  rela- 
tive to  the  results  of  free  shoes. 
These  statements  were  gathered 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
represent  nearly  all  classes  of 
footwear.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  majority  sentiment,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  newspaper  agitation,  is  not 
apprehensive  of  any  deletrious 
effects  from  the  removal  of  the 
shoe  duty.  With  the  industry  tak- 
ing the  optimistic  view  of  tfye 
situation  which  it  does,  there 
would  seem  to  be  every  reason 
for  expecting  an  active  business 
in  shoe  manufacturing  and  a 
large  increase  in  our  export  busi- 
ness during  the  coming  year. 


12,000,000    POUNDS  OF 
ADULTERANTS. 

Washington  investigators  re- 
port that  Americans  are  walking 
around  on  not  less  than  twelve 
million  pounds  of  glucose  and 
epsom  salts  contained  in  adult- 
erated sole  leather.  This  state- 
ment is  made  by  th„e  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  just 
concluded  investigations  of  the 
leather  industry.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know,  and  the  facts 
will  doubtless  soon  be  furnished, 
as  to  what  percentage  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  leather  is  repre- 
sented by  the  twelve  million 
pounds  of  adulteration.  Th,is  is 
the  real  meat  in  the  cocoanut  and 
until  these  facts  are  known,  the 
seriousness  of  the  adulteration 
cannot  be  determined. 


LESS  AGITATION— MORE 
BUSINESS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  from  the 
canvass  of  the  trade  being  made 
by  the  Boston  News  Bureau  that 
a  large  percentage  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers do  not  fear  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  footwear.  Scarce- 
ly any  of  them  so  far  reporting 
regard  the  removal  of  the  duty  as 


a  serious  menace  to  the  business, 
while  some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  do  not  believe  it  will 
make  any  appreciable  difference 
to  the  trade. 

American  Shoemaking  has  al- 
ways mantained  that  there  has 
been  too  much  agitation  on  the 
subject,  as  it  has  served  to  arouse 
apprehension  and  discourage  con- 
fidence among  manufacturers  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  given 
the  matter  serious  consideration. 
The  question  of  duty  or  no  duty 
on  footwear  is  not  vital.  Its  re- 
moval will  not  help  the  consumer 
to  purchase  his  shoes  for  less,  nor 
will  it  interfere  with  our  manu- 
facturer in  maintaining  present 
conditions  of  production. 

Let  us  devote  more  energy  to 
business  and  less  to  agitation, 
which  is  more  disturbing  than  the 
enactment  of  the  free  shoe  clause 
itself. 


FACTORY  SANITATION. 

The  reduction  in  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  from  forty  in 
ten  thousand,  which  are  the  fig- 
ures for  five  years  ago,  to  thir- 
teen in  ten  thousand,  the  present 
rate,  is,  according  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure due  to  the  improved  sanita- 
tion in  factories.  The  pleasing 
prospect  is  held  out  of  the  almost 
total  elimination  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  if  continued  im- 
provements are  made  in  sanitary 
working  and  living  conditions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Lasting  Room  Foremen:— 

I  have  recently  been  asked  by 
a  lasting  room  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  lasting  of  men's  welt  shoes 
for  a  statement  of  opinion  as  to 
how  Goodyear  innersoles  should 
be  channeled  to  secure  the  best 
results,  and  why.  You  realize 
that  much  depends  upon  the  fit- 
ting of  the  innersole  and,  so  far, 
but  little  has  ever  been  written 
about  this  very  important  point. 
I  hope  to  receive  your  ideas  in 
reply  at  an  early  date.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  pay  you  well  for  this 
article,  which  will  not  only  help 
your  fellow  foremen,  but  will  al- 
so bring  out  ideas  which  will  help 
3rou,  yourself. 


Cutting  Upper  Leather. 


/I p 


Order  in  Things. 


Many  managers  fly 
around  in  an  excited  man- 
ner and  do  things  in  a  hap- 
hazard fashion. 

It  is  pleasing  to  visit  a 
well  managed  room  where 
thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes 
are  turned  out  daily  in  a 
clean,  light,  and  well  regu- 
lated shop. 


By  A.  H.  THOMPSON. 

(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


While  talking  recently  with  a 
foreman  of  twenty  years  experi- 
ence, he  stated  that  he  reads  .and 
listens  to  everything  relating  to 
the  cutting  room  and  that  if  he 
had  been  running  a  room  forty 
years  he  would  be  just  as  con- 
tented a  listener  as  he  was  the 
first  year  of  his  experience  and 
today  any  suggestion  that  sounds 
the  least  bit  reasonable,  he  is  will- 
ing to  try.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, he  has  found  numerous 
valuable  systems  for  he  has  a 
room  in  which  everything  is  run- 
ning smoothly  and  as  regularly 
as  clock  work.  This  man  shows 
generalship  by  handling  a  large 
room  with  apparent  ease. 

Many  managers  fly  around  in 
an  excited  manner  and  do  things 
in  a  haphazard  fashion.  It  is 
pleasing  to  visit  a  well  managed 
room  where  thousands  of  pairs  of 
shoes  are  turned  out  daily  in  a 
clean,  light,  and  well  regulated 
room.  The  foreman  referred  to 
above  suggested  that  cutting  room 
foremen  and  those  who  put  up 
the  lots  for  cutters,  might  receive 
some  useful  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
best  and  most  practical  combina- 
tions of  patterns  to  give  cutters 
in  order  that  they  may  get  best 
results. 


The  foreman  said  he  personal- 
ly was  going  to  ask  all  of  his  best 
cutters  to  mention  to  him  any- 
thing that  would  appear  to  them 
to  be  an  advantage  over  present 
methods.  This  foreman  says  that 
he  begins  to  realize  that  there  are 
numerous  intelligent,  broad  mind- 
ed shoe  cutters,  from  whom  some 
valuable  suggestions  might  be  re- 
ceived if  the  cutters  were  given  a 
chance  to  express  their  ideas  and 
were  assured  that  they  would  be 
given  due  credit  for  any  improve- 
ment that  might  be  adopted.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  "two  heads 
are  better  than  one,"  and  allow- 
ing that  to  be  a  fact,  certainly 
twenty  heads  should  be  much  bet- 
ter than  ten.  One  may  often 
learn  something  from  a  retiring 
perhaps  dull  appearing  fellow 
who  seldom  talks,  but  who  has 
had  his  eyes  open  and  has  been 
studying  the  situation. 

After  having  cut  shoes  five 
years  I  was  working  one  day  be- 
side a  cutter  with  an  experience 
of  only  one  year.  I  tried  to  assist 
him  and  soon  he  began  to  think 
for  himself  and  to  work  out 
problems  alone.  As  fast  as  he 
discovered  something  valuable  he 
would  show  it  up  with  pride,  but 
the  more  years  he  cut  shoes  the 
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less  he  presented  his  experience. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  cut 
shoes  steadily  twenty-five  years 
does  not  signify  that  he  is  a 
more  successful  cutter  than  the 
man  who  has  been  cutting  only 
five  years. 

Every  cutting  room  foreman  is 
aware  of  the  extra  expense  in- 
curred cutting  the  uppers  for  the 
sample  shoes.  In  many  factories 
there  are,  twice  a  year,  ten  to 
fifteen  cutters  working  steadily 
two  months  on  samples,  which  cost 
many  more  dollars  than  the  same 
number  pairs  of  regular  work. 
Much  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  have  them  perfect  in  every 
respect  and  often  much  leather 
is  sacrificed  in  order  to  get  a 
vamp  or  a  top  from  a  certain 
part  of  the  skin. 

Of  course,  a  sample  shoe  is 
handled  so  much  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pick  the  pieces  for  weight 
and  quality.  It  seems  as  though 
each  shop  has  a  different  method 
of  cutting  samples  and  each 
naturally  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best.  At  some  shops,  the  foreman 
will  give  every  cutter  in  the  room 
a  lot  of  samples  thinking  that  any 
cutter  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
sample  stock  and  get  good  sam- 
ples out  of  it. 

In  others,  there  are  certain  cut- 
ters to  whom  samples  are  given. 
Some  claim  that  on  a  good  shoe 
not  more  than  one  pair  of  shoes 
should  be  taken  from  a  colored 
skin  to  get  perfect  samples.  Also 
the  claim  is  made  that  taking 
two  pairs  of  samples  from  one 
colored  skin  lessens  the  chances 
of  cleaning  upj  the  remaining 
stock  to  a  good  advantage.  Un- 
less the  skin  is  unusually  large 
and  fine,  I  think  this  is  true  es- 
pecially in  cutting  fine  shoes, 
unless  they  are  oxfords.  In  the 
latter  case  it  might  be  practical 
to  take  two  pairs.  Factories  mak- 
ing cheap  shoes  often  have  ,a 
method  which  is  very  economical. 
Enough  regular  shoes  of  the  same 
style  as  the  desired  samples  are 
cut  so  that  the  one  pair  may  be 
taken  and  the  remainder  used  up 
to  good  advantage. 

One  of  the  worst  combinations 


to  give  a  cutter  and  expect  him 
to  save  stock  is  a  lot  of  sample 
lock  vamps  with  one  pair  allowed 
to  a  skin,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  worked  up  into  shoes  in  which 
the  vamps  do  not  lock.  On  a 
sample  lock  vamp  pattern  where 
only  one  pair  is  allowed  from,  the 
skin,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
vamp  each  side  of  the  back  bone 
so  they  will  be  mated,  and 
when  the  vamps  are  taken 
there  is  a  waste  in  the  throat 
unless  some  foxings  are  to 
be  cut.  When  a  lock  or  close 
heel  vamp  is  taken,  one  each  side 
of  the  bone,  there  it  is  hard  to 
work  around  to  good  advantage 
in  cleaning  up  the  skin. 

"When  cutting  sample  bluchers, 
one  pair  to  a  skin  on  colors,  the 
remainder  of  the  stock  cannot 
well  be  cleaned  up  into  shoes  hav- 
ing lock  vamps.  They  may  work 
up  satisfactory  into  more  bluchers 
of  blucher  oxfords.  Twenty-four 
skins  are  sometimes  given  out  to 
cut  twenty-four  pairs  of  samples 
and  the  cutter  takes  one  pair  of 
shoes  from  a  skin  and  lays  the  re- 
mainder aside  to  be  cut  up  a  day, 
or  a  month  later,  and  perhaps 
will  not  be  cut  up  by  the  same 
man  who  cut  the  samples.  In 
case  the  remnants  from  the  sam- 
ples are  cut  by  a  man  who  did 
not  cut  the  samples,  there  is 
quite  apt  to  be  a  severe  loss  as  it 
is  usually  the  case  when  one  man 
is  cleaning  up  anothers'  stocky 
he  will  find  all  kinds  of  fault  with 
the  condition  in  which  the  sample 
cutter  left  it. 

The  same  fault  finder  would 
probably  leave  the  stock  in  a 
worse  condition  himself.  At  any 
rate  a  man  is  more  apt  to  leave 
the  stock  in  good  condition  if  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  obliged  to 
clean  up  the  sample  leavings  him- 
self. However,  a  conscientious 
cutter,  who  knows  the  value  of 
leather,  will  do  as  little  damage 
as  possible  when  cutting  samples. 
I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
best  results  were  obtained  in  fac-  a 
tories  in  which  the  sample  cutters  ' 
had  some  regular  work  to  be  cut 
with  samples  and  cleaned  the 
stock  up  as  they  worked  along. 
(To  ne  Continued.) 
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TAKING  CARE  OF  ODD  SHOES 

Every  packing  room  has  al- 
ways a  few  odd  shoes  that  for 
one  reason  or  other  are  not  mated 
and  therefore  must  set  around  on 
a  rack  until  a  mate  is  found  and 
sometimes,  quite  a  collection 
gathers  before  the  season  is  finish- 
ed. I  have  found  that  I  can  take 
care  of  my  odd  shoes  in  a  way 
that  keeps  them  out  of  sight  and 
where  they  can  easily  be  found 
when  wanted,  by  having  a  small 
bench  in  my  packing  room  where 
I  keep  the  odd  shoes  and  keep 
them  all  in  cartons.  When  the 
odd  shoe  girl  finds  a  shoe  that 
has  no  mate  she  knows  where  to 
go  to  ascertain  if  it  is  one  that 
has  strayed  into  my  odd  shoe 
bench.  I  keep  the  cartons  in 
numerical  order  so  that  any  num- 
ber ending  in  0 — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  is  put  into  the  carton 
in  its  order.  The  number  is  plain- 
ly marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
carton  so  that  if  she  is  looking 
for  a  shoe  say  number  12457  she 
looks  in  the  column  of  7  and 
easily  knows  at  a  glance  if  the 
shoe  of  the  corresponding  num- 
ber is  in  the  odd  shoe  list. 

By  the  method  one  does  not 
have  to  look  inside  of  every  shoe 
to  see  if  the  number  corresponds 
with  the  shoe  she  wants  to  mate. 
If  she  finds  that  the  shoe  is  not 
there  then  that  shoe  is  placed  in 
a  carton  and  placed  in  the  tier 
of  sevens  to  await  the  arrival  of 
its  mate.  Old  cartons  answer 
this  purpose  and  when  the  front 
of  the  carton  gets  marked  over 
from  use  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
paste  a  piece  of  paper  over  the 
front  of  the  carton  and  the  old 
marks  are  blotted  out  and  the 
carton  kept  in  constant  use. 

Where  one  shoe  from  a  sample 
pair  is  sent  to  a  customer  or  sales- 
man, the  shoe  that  is  left  should 
be  placed  in  the  odd  shoe  carton 
with  its  number  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  box.  Shoes  in  this 
way  are  kept  free  from  dust  and 
as  every  packing  room  foreman 
knows,  a  shoe  sent  to  a  salesman 
or  to  the  branch  office  may  be  a 
long  while  in  getting  back  to  the 
factory,  but  when  it  does  come 
back,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 


stand  in  front  of  the  odd  shoe 
cartons  and  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  number  on  the  front  of 
the  carton  that  you  are  looking 
for. 

Another  point  that  I  have  found 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
packing  room  is  to  cover  the 
benches  used  by  the  repairers  and 
packers  with  white  oil  cloth.  In 
this  way  the  benches  can  be  kept 
clean  and  with  a  little  care  there 
will  be  very  little  trouble  with 
soiling  the  bottom  of  the  shoes. 
After  the  shoes  are  finished  the 
bottoms  must  be  kept  clean  and 
a  clean  bench  is  a  right  step  in 
this  direction.  Odd  shoes  are 
caused  from  being  found  defec- 
tive and  many  times  have  to  be 
finished  over  because  they  were 
soiled  by  coming  in  contact  with 
a  dirty  bench  but  if  oil  cloth  is 
used,  the  operator  has  no  excuse 
for  having  the  bench  soiled  as  a 
wet  cloth  will  soon  remove  the 
spots. 

JACKSON  JOHNSON  SAYS:— 

"Men  are  more  important  in 
the  business  world  today  than 
capital." 

"Money  doesn't  make  busi- 
ness— it  is  the  man  of  push  and 
energy  that  makes  a  success  of 
business." 

"There  is  a  greater  demand 
today  than  ever  before  for  the 
man  who  can  DO." 

"Corporations  do  not  lower  the 
value  of  men." 

"Men  of  ability  can  demand 
better  pay,  and  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  business  there  is  a  greater 
outlet  for  their  ability." 

"Men  must  be  superior  in  their 
individual  line  of  employment  to 
their  employers." 

"If  I  had  a  man  in  my  employ 
who  was  unable  to  conduct  the 
business  of  his  department  better 
than  I  could  conduct  it,  I  would 
dispense  with  his  services." 

"The  great  trouble  with  small 
business  is  that  they  have  too 
much  work  for  their  employes. 
They  are  unable  to  specialize. 
There  are  too  many  men  receiv- 
ing $3,000  salaries  who  spend  part 
of  the  day  doing  the  work  an 
office  boy  should  do." 


Making 
Pieced 
Heels 

Written  toy  H.  T.  Fairtrace. 


It  is  very  often  a  prob- 
lem to  the  shoe  manufac- 
turer, as  to  whether  oh  not 
it  is  a  paying  proposition 
to  use  up  the  offal  from  his 
own  iduttings  by  making  it 
up  into  a  pieced  heel. 


First  Instalment. 


This  series  of  articles  will  de- 
scribe and  discuss  the  several 
ways  and  methods,  of  making  the 
pieced  heel.  Explaining  methods 
and  systems  in  comparison  with 
each  other,  showing  the  advan- 
tage and  the  disadvantage  in  the 
make-up  of  the  heel.  Also  the 
loss  or  gain  in  material  and 
labor  of  one  system  as  compared 
with  another. 

These  systems  will  be  set  forth 
dealing  with  the  preparatory  of 
the  heel  stock  to  be  used,  as  it  is 
best  adapted  for  the  different 
ways  of  making  pieced  heels. 

In  the  final  of  this  series  will 
be  explained: 

How  to  grade  a  set  of  patterns 
for  pieced  heel  dies,  one  that  will 
throw  the  least  amount  of  waste 
and  cut  the  largest  percent  of 
cut  lifts  from  any  kind  of  sole 
leather  scrap  that  can  be  used  for 
pieced  heels,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  the  largest  amount  of 
pieced  lifts  that  will  make  just 
two  pieces  to  the  whole  lift,  with- 
out having  an  accumulation  of 
smaller  pieced  lifts  left  on  hand, 
which  will  naturally  be  the  case 
where  one  portion  or  part  of  the 
lift  is  to  be  smaller  than  the 
other  part. 

Also  this  set  of  dies  will  be  of 
such  a  draft  and  style,  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  cut  from  the 
scrap  leather,  from  50  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  of  cut  lifts  with- 
out having  to  cut  it  into  pieces 


which  would  take  from  three  to 
four  pieces  to  make  one  whole 
lift. 

This  series  will  deal  with  pieced 
heel  making  methods  such  as  the 
Haverhill  Die,  the  inverted  pieced 
heel  dies  set  into  an  iron  plate,  or 
on  the  beveled  grove  block  and 
how  to  build  the  same  into  heels. 
The  difference  between  cutting 
pieced  lifts  with  the  mallet  handle 
dies  and  the  inverted  dies.  The 
results  in  finish  and  the  loss,  in 
making  pieced  heels  from  scarfed 
piece  lifts. 

It  is  very  often  a  problem  to 
the  shoe  manufacturer,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  paying 
problem  to  use  up  the  offal  from 
his  own  cuttings  by  making  it 
up  into  a  pieced  heel. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  explain  in  this  series  whether 
or  not  it  wil  pay  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer, to  make  pieced  heels. 
The  subject  will  be  based  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  sole  leather 
the  shoe  manufacturer  is  cutting 
for  the  output  of  the  shoes  he  is 
manufacturing. 

If  the  shoe  manufacturer  is 
purchasing  cut  soles  and  coun- 
ters, then  it  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  for  him  to  purchase  sole 
leather  scraps,  and  make  the  heels 
for  his  requirements,  and  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  purchase  bellies 
or  offal  with  the  expectation  of 
making  counters  and  heels,  when 
the  soles  are  purchased  already 
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cut  from  a  cut  sole  manufacturer. 

The  shoe  manufacturer  who  is 
making  a  line  of  men's  or  boys' 
medium  or  cheap  shoe,  and  who  is 
cutting  the  soles  for  his  own 
product  can  make  it  pay  to  use 
up  the  offal  into  pieced  heels  pro- 
viding the  offal  will  be  used  as  in 
the  system  which  will  be  found 
in  the  final  of  this  series. 

The  shoe  manufacturer  who  is 
manufacturing  a  high  class  and 
a  fine  line  of  shoes,  cannot  use  a 
pieced  heel  to  advantage,  because 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
shoe  to  use  a  pieced  heel  on  the 
same.  So  it  would  be  better  to 
sell  the  one-half  heel  stock  that 
he  may  have,  to  some  one  who 
can  use  it  for  a  medium  or  cheap 
line  of  shoes. 
Preparation  of  Stock  for  Pieced 
Heels 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most 
important  moves  in  pieced  heel 
making  is  the  sorting  and  pre- 
paratory manipulation  of  the 
stock  before  the  cutting  of  the 
lifts.  In  most  all  well  regulated 
heel  making  rooms  the  sorting 
of  the  heel  stock  is  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
business,  and  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  attention  is  paid  to  the  sort- 
ing. 

We  will  now  deal  with  the 
method  used  by  a  manufacturer 
who  is  making  a  line  of  women's 
medium  priced  shoes. 

This  manufacturer  cuts  all  the 
bottom  stock,  including  insoles, 
heels,  counters  and  top  pieces,  for 
the  shoes  he  is  manufacturing 
and  he  uses  principally  a  12-16 
pound  back  of  Oak  and  Union 
tannage. 

After  the  outsoles  are  taken 
from  the  leather,  and  while  they 
are  being  cut,  the  cutter  has  a 
set  of  barrels  or  boxes  close  at 
hand  into  which  he  places  the 
offal  according  to  its  respective 
grade. 

All  the  offal  that,  in  the  cut- 
ter's judgment,  is  suitable  for, 
and  large  enough  to  produce  a 
top  piece,  is  placed  by  itself  into 
one  of  the  barrels. 

All  offal  that  will  produce 
counters  is  placed  in  another  bar- 
rel, and  all  offal  which  contains 
nothing  but  heel  stock,  in  the  way 


of  whole  and  one-half  heeling  is 
placed  into  a  receptacle.  The  sole 
cutter  is  not  supposed  to  do  any 
trimming,  but  he  drops  the  offal 
just  as  it  is  naturally  thrown  off. 

The  top  piece  stock  is  taken 
from  the  outside  cutter  and  turn- 
ed over  to  the  top  piece  cutter, 
and  all  the  desired  tops  are  cut 
from  the  leather,  then  the  balance 
of  the  offal  is  taken  to  a  trimming 
and  sorting  bench. 

The  heel  stock  from  the  outer 
sole  cutter  is  also  turned  over  to 
the  trimming  and  sorting  tables. 
At  this  point  all  of  the  heel  stock 
both  large  and  small  is  first  trim- 
med, that  is  all  of  the  offal  is 
bisected,  and  the  strings  and 
hangers  are  cut  clear  of  any  piece 
that  is  large  enough  to  produce  a 
piece  of  leather  which  will  cover 
one-half  of  a  size  number  4  wo- 
man's standard  lift.  Any  pieces 
that  are  smaller  than  this  are 
thrown  out  and  sold  for  chemical 
scrap. 

The  trimmer  sorts  the  offal  as 
it  is  being  trimmed,  and  makes  it 
into  three  grades  in  sizes,  such 
as  any  pieces  that  are  large 
enough  to  make  from  one  stand- 
ard size  woman's  number  2  or 
more  whole  lifts  is  one  grade,  and 
all  pieces  that  are  smaller,  such 
as  1-2  heeling,  is  another  grade. 

The  third  grade  is  nothing  but 
chemical  scrap  which  is  sold  for 
about  $5.00  per  ton. 

There  are  various  tools  and 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting and  separating  the  offal  in 
order  to  get  it  into  a  separate 
clean  form  for  further  use.  Some 
use  a  pair  of  shears,  a  sort  of 
combination  shears  and  scissors 
combined.  One  of  the  blades  is 
made  with  a  row  of  fine  teeth, 
and  it  is  corrugated  all  along  the 
cutting  surface  from  the  point  to- 
the  butt  of  the  blade.  The  other 
or  top  blade,  is  made  similar  to 
that  of  a  razor  blade,  but  it  is 
only  hollow  ground  on  one  side. 
The  flat  side  of  the  top  blade 
bears  against  the  flat  side  of  the 
corrugated  blade. 

The  corrugation  on  the  lower 
blade  is  meant  for  the  purpose  of 
gripping  the  leather  and  holding 
it  firm  so  it  will  not  slip,  and 
slide  out  of  the  shears,  while  the 
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razor  blade  cuts  the  stock  in  two. 
This  implement  will  cut  through 
the  heaviest  and  hardest  piece  of 
sole  leather  that  was  ever  tanned, 
with  the  ease  of  a  child  cutting 
paper  with  a  pair  of  common 
-shears 

An  old  way  of  cutting  scrap 
Avas  to  use  a  short  handled 
lather's  hatchet,  and  chop  into 
the  offal  the  same  as  a  butcher 
cleaving  meat  on  a  butcher's  meat 
block. 

The  quickest  and  cleanest 
method  in  use  today  is  that  done 
by  using  a  small  implement  made 
of  all  iron,  which  can  be  bought 
•from  the  U.  S.  M.  Co.  This  imple- 
ment is  about  seven  inches  long 
and  is  made  on  the  order  of  a 
meat  cleaver.  It  is  light  and  can 
be  grasped  in  the  hand  so  snugly 
that  it  is  hardly  noticable.  Its 
compactness  and  the  keen  cutting 
edge  of  the  blade  make  it  one  of 
ithe  handiest  and  quickest  ways 
of  cutting  scrap  leather. 

The  scrap  trimming  table 
should  be  so  arranged,  that  it  will 
hold  from  one  to  two  barrels  of 
leather,  built  on  the  hopper  plan, 
with  the  bed  on  an  incline  to- 
wards the  cutter. 

The  cutting  block  should  be  on 

level  with  the  top  of  the  work- 
ing bed  of  the  bench,  or  in  a 
position  so  that  the  scrap  will 
never  have  to  be  raised  while  in 
the  act  of  cutting. 

The  old  way  of  scrap  trimming 
by  using  a  common  shoe  knife  is 
■considered  too  slow,  and  it  would 
never  pay  to  trim  scrap  in  this 
manner,  especially  when  the  offal 
contains  nothing  but  small  1-2 
heeling. 

All  offal  from  bellies  or  any 
kind  of  skirting  which  runs  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  cutters,  and 
contains  no  top  pieces  and  noth- 
ing larger  than  pieces  which 
would  only  cover  'a  number  4 
woman's  1-2  lift,  would  be  a  loss 
of  time  and  money  in  trimming 
and  sorting.  For  example,  take 
a  barrel  of  this  same  offal  which 
would  be  estimated  to  be  about 
100  pounds  of  stock.  (This  does 
not  include  offal  from  the  sole 
cutter). 

It  would  take  a  man  at  least 
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five  hours  to  go  through  and 
trim  this  stock,  separating  all  the 
1-2  heel  pieces  from  the  smaller 
pieces.  Then  when  he  was 
through  there  would  not  be  over 
25  pounds  of  1-2  heeling  secured 
from  the  lot,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  an  unusually  good  run  of 
offal  before  it  would  shed  25  per 
cent  of  1-2  heel  lifts.  Offal  of 
this  sart  can  be  bought  most  any 
day  for  $15.00  and  less  per  ton. 
Now  it  has  cost  in  this  test  lot 
fifty  cents  for  the  trimming  and 
sorting  of  the  100  pounds  of  offal. 
Figuring  that  it  would  cost  on 
an  average  of  $1.00  per  day  for 
scrap  trimming,  and  it  would 
take  five  hours  to  secure  25 
pounds  of  clean  1-2  heel  pieces,  at 
this  rate  it  would  cost  two  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1-2  heel  pieces. 

The  only  way  to  make  it  pay 
to  sort  for  1-2  heel  lifts  as  above 
would  be  to  save  them  from  the 
balance  of  the  offal  which  con- 
tains other  pieces,  large  enough 
for  whole  lifting,  while  it  is  being 
sorted. 

After  the  offal  has  been  bisect- 
ed, it  is  then  turned  over  to  the 
sorters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sort 
each  grade.  He  handles  all  of  the 
whole  lifting,  picking  out  all 
pieces  that  are  heavy  and  firm 
which  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  sole  and  counter  cutters.  This 
stock  will  then  be  cut  up  for  top 
pieces  after  it,  has  been  rolled. 
The  tops  are  then  condensed  on 
the  top  piece  compressor. 

The  half  heeling  is  sorted  out 
into  various  grades.  All  pieces 
that  are  of  suitable  substance, 
and  have  the  spread  of  a  size 
number  000  top  or  larger,  is  con- 
sidered one  grade.  All  pieces  in 
the  way  of  whole  lifting  which 
will  be*  of  a  spread  from  a  num- 
ber 000  and  larger  on  a  standard 
woman's  heel  lift,  is  taken  out  as 
another  grade. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  com- 
parison. It  is  supposed  that  all 
pieces  that  will  make  a  woman's 
whole  lift  have  been  previously 
taken  from  the  offal.  But  it  will 
be  a  surprising  experiment  for 
one  who  has  not  tried  it,  to  find 
the  amount,  of  whole  lifting  and 
top  pieces  which  can  be  taken 
from  the  accumulation  of  a  day's 
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gathering  of  1-2  heeling  after  it 
is  trimmed. 

Through  unaccountable  rea- 
sons the  top  and  lifts  will  be 
thrown  out  with  the  stock  which 
is  termed  1-2  heeling,  and  if  there 
is  no  more  sorting  of  this  particu- 
lar class  of  scrap,  then  a  great 
per  cent  of  whole  lifting  will  be 
cut  up  for  1-2  lifting. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  the 
manufacturers'  and  overseers' 
time  is  too  well  taken  up  by  their 
main  attention  being  concentrat- 
ed upon  the  making  of  the  shoe 
proper,  and  they  consider  the 
heel- stocks  nothing  more  than  a 
by-product  with  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  too  small  a  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  money  they 
are  making  from  the  sale  of  the 
shoes. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there 
is  more  money  made  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  the  leather  on  the  in- 
side of  the  shoe  factory,  than 
there  is  made  from  the  profit  on 
the  sale  of  the  shoes. 

This  is  a  day  of  specialization, 
and  to  secure  all  that  there  is 
from  a  by  product,  it  takes  a 
specialist  to  get  the  best  results 
and  to  do  it  right.  So  why  not 
specialize  the  sorting  of  the  so- 
called  heeling,  after  it  has  been 
trimmed,  and  not  do  it  in  a  hap- 
hazard style,  but  do  it  right. 


OFFICE  DETAIL  AND  TAG 
MAKING. 

The  office  force  is  the  guide  to 
shoemaking  and  should  be  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  the  foreman  in  re- 
gard to  all  cases  of  shoes  that  are 
put  into  the  factory.  There  seems 
to  be  one  great  drawback  in  some 
parts  of  the  office  force  and  that 
is  that  they  seem  to  have  more 
responsibility  than  any  can  right- 
ly take  care  of  and  make  mistakes 
which  are  often  dangerous.  The 
tag  maker  should  not  be  given 
more  tags  than  can  be  taken  care 
of  and  this  will  avoid  many  mis- 
takes caused  by  hurrying.  She 
should  be  very  thorough  is  every 
mark  she  makes  on  the  tag  means 
a  whole  lot  of  work  and  expense 
and  a  good,  many  of  the  faults  in 
the  factory  can  be  traced  to  the 
tag  maker. 


There  are  many  different  meth- 
ods in  conducting  offices,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  one  that  has  not 
its  fault.  Many  of  them  get  by 
and  the  foreman  oftentimes  gets 
blamed  for  things  that  are  not 
his  fault. 

A  recent  case  of  this  kind  was 
called  to  my  attention  where  a 
customer  got  several  cases  of 
shoes  that  were  made  wrong  and 
the  foreman  of  the  department  at 
fault  was  told  that  hereafter  he 
must  be  more  careful  and  watch 
the  tag.  After  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over  the  foreman  went  to  the 
office  and  asked  to  see  the  tags 
that  went  through  the  factory, 
they  were  looked  up  and  the  de- 
scription as  called  for  on  the 
order  was  not  on  the  tag. 

There  should  be  a  competent 
person  to  check  tags  who  is  not 
so  busy  that  he  cannot  see  to  the 
condition  that  lead  to  mistakes 
and  this  person  should  not  fail 
to  see  that  orders  and  other  im- 
portant office  details  are  gone  over 
the  second  time  before  they  are 
ready  for  the  factory.  Orders 
calling  for  rush  delivery  should 
be  recorded  and  filed  so  that  when 
cases  are  overdue  the  office  will  be 
able  to  call  the  superintendent's 
attention  to  delayed  orders.  Pen- 
cils, paper,  pens,  ink,  etc.,  may 
make  a  saving  if  the  management 
are  disposed  to  look  afte:*  Vhem 
but  every  girl  in  the  office  should 
have  materials  to  use  and  be  made 
to  feel  that  she  should  not  deny 
asking  for  a  new  supply  when  she 
is  in  need  of  any  utensil. 


POOR  ECONOMY. 

Finishing  bottoms  over  poor 
bottom  stock  is  a  mighty  unsatis- 
factory proposition,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  shoes  are  bound  to  go 
wrong.  Foremen  are  oftentimes 
inclined  to  run  in  a  lot  of  cheap 
stock  in  order  to  get  by  on  some 
orders  at  a  price,  but  it  usually 
works  out  that  the  added  time 
spent  in  covering  up  the  interior 
stock  eats  up  any  slight  saving 
they  managed  to  make. 

Count  on  making  mistakes  once 
in  awhile.  A  thorough-bred 
knows  how  to  lose  as  graciously 
as  to  win. 
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BROKEN  ARCHES. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  reliable  source  from  which 
information  can  be  obtained  re- 
garding the  relative  number  of 
men  and  wamen  suffering  with 
broken  arch.  This  question  is 
prompted  by  comparing  lines  of 
women's  shoes  with  a  similar 
grade  of  men's  goods;  also  by 
noting  a  number  of  both  men's 
and  women's  shoes  after  being 
worn  a  few  weeks. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  arch  on  the 
woman's  shoes  have  retained  their 
original  curve  much  better  than 
have  the  arch  on  the  men's  shoes, 
The  apparent  cause  of  this  being 
the  fact  that  the  heel  is  pitched 
forward,  or  under,  so  much  that 
the  arch  is  held  up  in  walking 
and  the  arch  is  thus  prevented 
from  falling  except  immediately 
back  of  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Of 
course,  the  shank  is  very  narrow 
on  women's  shoes,  and  conse- 
quently the  foot  is  allowed  to 
spread  considerably  at  this  point 
but  it  would  seem  that  if  this 
line  of  shoes  were  made  with  long 
counters  it  would  strengthen  the 
shoe  at  this  point. 

On  the  men's  shoes,  we  find  the 
arch  has  fallen  very  badly  in  all 
shoes  after  a  very  short  period  of 
wear.  We  find  the  heels  are  set 
quite  straight  at  the  back  leav- 
ing a  very  long  unsupported 
space  between  breast  of  heel  and 
point  of  wear  on  the  ball.  This 
allows  the  shank  to  be  depressed 
with  very  little  wear,  and  gives 
the  heel  of  the  shoe  the  appear- 
ance of  sticking  out  at  the  back. 

Another  point  in  the  men's 
shoes  is  the  discomfort  of  walk- 
ing in  them  until  the  back  of  the 
new  heels  are  worn  off.  Every 
one  realizes  the  truth  of  this,  and 
only  when  the  back  of  the  heel 
is  worn  down  somewhat  is  there 
any  degree  of  comfort  in  walking. 

This  is  the  result  of  having  the 
heels  too  straight  at  the  back,  the 
only  heel  that  is  easy  to  walk 
with  when  new  is  the  heel  that 
is  well  pitched  forward.  More- 
over heels  set  well  under  will  not 
run  over  near  as  quickly  as  heels 
set  straight  at  the  back. 


If  we  could  only  forget  "how 
it  looks"  and  build  our  men's 
heels  three-sixteenth  higher  at 
the  breast  than  at  the  back,  I  be- 
lieve walking  would  be  much 
easier.  We  would  then  not  be 
pounding  the  pavement  with  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  heel,  but 
would  enjoy  a  rocking  motion 
from  heel  to  toe  which  would 
obivate  the  jar  and  make  walk- 
ing a  delight. 

"BUMPS." 


STOPPING  CRACKED  TIPS. 

Factories  which  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  the  crack- 
ing of  patent  leather  tips  try  to 
overcome  this  trouble  by  using  a 
piece  of  backing  cloth  under- 
neath. Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  patent  leather  tips  crack  be- 
cause the  leather  is  stretched  ab- 
normally in  the  lasting  process, 
but,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
use  of  backing  cloth  will  not  pre- 
vent this  stretching.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  if  backing  cloth  is  so- 
mounted  on  the  leather  that  the 
stretch  of  the  leather  corresponds 
with  the  diagonal  pull  of  the 
cloth,  there  will  be  no  resistance 
at  all  to  the  pull.  Backing  cloth 
should  be  mounted  so  that  either 
the  web  or  the  woof  run  the  way 
the  leather  stretches.  For  very 
light  tip  stock  or  for  very  stretchy 
stock,  we  believe  that  two  pieces 
of  backing  cloth  could  be  used 
to  good  advantage. 

DUST  FROM  HEELS  THAT 
POISONS. 

Heel  workers  of  Lynn  has  asked 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  dust  that 
arises  from  machines  used  in  fin- 
ishing heels.  The  workers  claim 
that  the  dust  has  in  it  particles  of 
wax  which  is  used  for  making  the 
heels  smooth  and  shiny,  and  they 
declare  that  this  wax  is  poison- 
ous. They  report  cases  in  which 
heel  workers,  who  have  inhaled 
the  dust,  have  expectorated  black  / 
saliva  from  their  throats,  and  they  " 
express  a  fear  that  the  poison- 
ous dust  will  cause  tuberculosis. 
They  demand  that  all  heel  finish- 
ing machines  be  equipped  with, 
blowers  powerful  enough  to  such 
the  dust  away  from  the  machines. 


Shoemaking  in  Germany 


German  manufacturer  has  to  purchase  his  goods 
for  a  certain  time  ahead  on  lack  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reach  his  purveyors  every  day  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  German  leather  industry  is  quite  up  to  date 
and  is  able  to  turn  out  a  good   product  description. 

The  good  quality  of  uppers  on  German  shoes  has 
been  noted  by  tradesmen  of  this  country. 


In  the  preceding  articles,  the 
writer  has  dealt  with  conditions 
in  German  shoe  factories  in 
general  and  with  the  bottoming 
stock  room,  now  he  will  go  into 
further  details  and  will  lead  the 
reader  through  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  German  shoe  factory. 
Starting  this  time  with  the  upper 
leather  department  and  from 
time  to  time  stopping  for  a  little 
while  at  matters  of  special  inter- 
est. 

The  upper  leather  department, 
as  a  rule,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  an  American  factory  and  much 
more  stock  is  kept  on  hand.  The 
reason,  as  the  attentive  reader 
will  remember,  is,  a  German  man- 
ufacturer has  to  purchase  his 
goods  for  a  certain  time  ahead  on 
lack  of  being  in  a  position  to 
reach  his  purveyors  every  day  in 
the  neighborhood.  Upper  leather 
is  mostly  bought  by  the  foot, 
larger  hides  as  cattle  skins  by  the 
square  meter,  or  by  the  "Muehl- 
heimer"  measurement.  This  sys- 
tem used  on  whole  cattle  hides 
only  requires  that  measurements 
be  made  as  follows  At  a  point  90 
centimeters  from  the  tail,  the 
width  is  taken  and  the  product 
of  these  figures  equals  the  area 
of  the  hide  in  square  centimeters. 
Sheep  and  fancy  leather  is  pur- 
chased by  weight  or  by  the  dozen. 

In  large  factories,  measuring 
machines  are  used  which  indicates 
area  of  a  hide  in  square  feet  and 
square  meters.  Systems  of  calcu- 
lation are  different  of  course,  in 
different  factories.  One  factory 
has  created  a  system  with  a 
double  control.    First  the  cutter 


is  allowed  to  use  a  given  number 
of  square  feet  to  a  dozen  pairs, 
and  secondly  a  standard  basis  of 
cost  if  cut  material  is  figured 
out.  The  loss  or  gain  which  a 
cutter  makes  to  this  standard 
basis  is  figured  in  percentages 
and  kept  on  record  by  individual 
accounts  for  each  cutter,  which 
are  summed  up  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  just 
control,  as  even  a  good  cutter 
sometimes  happens  to  get  a  bad 
lot  of  stock,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  good, 
but  his  account  at  the  end  of  the 
month  will  show  that  his  abilities 
are  in  the  whole.  The  first  con- 
trol by  quantity  of  feet  per  doz- 
en pairs  enables  the  foreman  of 
a  large  upper  leather  department 
to  make  better  arrangements 
when  giving  out  upper  leather 
stock  and  leads  the  cutter  to 
handle  his  stock  economically 
from  the  start,  as  only  a  certain 
number  of  square  feet  of  stock 
will  be  handed  to  him. 

A  similar  system  is  found  for 
sole  leather  cutters,  who  are  paid 
by  the  hour.  To  control  thoir 
ability,  numbers  of  pairs  cut,  to- 
gether with  gain  or  loss  to  stand- 
ard calculation  is  kept  on  record. 

The  German  leather  industry  is 
quite  up  to  date  and  -  is  able  to 
turn  out  a  good  product  of  every 
description. 

The  good  quality  of  uppers  on 
German  shoes  has  been  noted  by 
tradesmen  of  this  country. 

Prices  of  leather  are  very  high 
and  have  increased  25  per  cent 
in  a  year,  because  of  scarcity  of 
raw  hides.    On  the  other  side  a 
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Black  Diamond  Heel  Blacking 


A  medium  body  blacking  that  works 
well  all  the  year  round.  It  fills  the  stock, 
makes  a  brilliant,  solid,  permanent  finish 
that  never  shows  red.  Works  well  with 
any  heel  finishing  machine  on  any  kind 
of  stock. 

Black  Diamond  Shank  Blacking 


possesses  all  the  features  of  our  Heel 
blacking,  pleases  the  workman  and  the 
shoe  buyer  and  adds  selling  value  to 
your  shoes.  Made  in  Light  and  Heavy 
Bodies. 

Name  Your  Stock  and  we  will  send 
Samples. 


Boston  Leather  Stain  Co. 

109  PURCHASE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AGENTS 

Manufacturers'     Supply    Co.,     722-724    N.    18th    Street,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.  J.  Simes,  62  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Dolliver  &  Bro., 
619-621  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.     M.  W. 
&  A.  L.  Friedman,  583  Market  St.,  San,  Francsico,  Cal. 
The  Louis  G.  Freeman  Co.,  210-12-14    E.    9th  St., 

Cincinnati,     Ohio.  k 
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considerable  duty  is  put  on  im- 
ported raw  hides.  The  Agrarian 
and  Conservative  Parties  of  the 
German  "Reichstag"  legislature, 
(like  congress  in  this  country), 
which  represent  the  owners  of 
large  territories  of  farming  and 
cattle  raising  lands,  and  the 
"Zentruny'  party,  representing 
the  vast  number  of  small  farmers 
and  peasants,  are  both  very 
strong  and  interested  to  protect 
their  voters,  by  making  laws 
which  provide  high  taxes  on  im- 
ported cattle  and  everything 
which  is  connected  with  the  leath- 
er industry. 

This  situation  of  politics  also 
increases  the  price  of  meat  very 
considerably,  so  that  a  workman 
in  Germany  can  hardly  afford  to 
have  meat  on  his  table  more  than 
2  or  3  times  a  week. 

With  regard  to  sheep  leather, 
France  is  leading  as  a  great  sheep 
raising  country,  and  a  very  great 
quantity  is  imported  into  Ger- 
many. The  duty  on  sheep  skins 
is  not  very  high. 

For  cheap  shoes,  especially  for 
the  country  trade,  a  good  quant- 
ity of  horse-hide  is  still  used,  al- 
though the  use  of  it  has  de- 
creased when  compared  with 
former  years.  Horse  leather  burns 
your  feet,  as  experience  will  show 
if  you  will  try  it.  This  makes 
but  little  difference  to  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  requirements  of 
comfort  and  style  in  a  shoe  are 
not  so  high  as  in  this  country.  As 
far  as  fancy  leathers  at  moderate 
prices  are  concerned,  Germany  is 
still  obliged  to  depend  upon 
foreign  sources.  Real  buck  skins 
or  imitated  buck  skins  (what 
is  called  in  England,  "Mock 
Buck"),  used  for  sporting  shoes, 
are  mostly  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Some  good  firms  that  un- 
derstand how  to  dress  up  cheap 
skins  nicely,  are  also  found  in 
Austria. 

Heavy  footwear,  as  for  in- 
stance, hunting  boots,  are  made 
out  of  what  is  called  Russia 
calf.  These  muscovy  hides  are 
mostly  imported  from  Russia. 
Calf  skins  are  expensive  in  Ger- 
many; they  cannot  afford  to  use 
these  in  cheaper  goods,  and  on 
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these  goods  goat  skins  serve  as 
a  substitute.  The  shoe  manufac- 
turing centre  of  Pirmasens,  where 
mostly  cheap  goods  are  made, 
uses  these  skins  in  great  quant- 
ities. As  stated  above,  there 
is  a  demand  for  imported  fancy 
leathers,  and  the  leather  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  would 
find  an  open  field  on  the  other 
side,  provided  that  the  prices 
were  reasonable  and  freight  and 
duty,  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  to  figure  on  his  goods, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  German  leather  firm 
which  manufactures  "Nuhucks." 

Football  sport  has,  in  the  last 
year,  come  into  favor  to  a  great 
extent  in  Germany,  and  football 
boots  are  imported  from  England 
at  a  very  low  price,  so  that  the- 
German  manufacturer  cannot 
compete  on  this  line  of  goods. 

Rubber  proofed  canvas  for 
shoe  uppers  has  also  been  import- 
ed until  lately  from  England,  but 
now  the  German  factories  turn 
out  a  very  good  make,  both  in 
plain  White  and  fancy  canvases. 
Velvet  uppers  are  not  much 
worn. 

Speaking  again  about  sole 
leather,  you  will  find  most  of  the 
German  shoes  with  soles  thickly 
painted  and  covered  with  russet 
colors.  The  reason  for  this  is; 
found  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing sole  leather  hides  with  a  clean 
and  pure  grain  and  free  from 
water  stains.  Contrary  to  the 
present  fashion  of  this  country, 
more  lace  shoes  are  worn  than 
button  boots,  and  the  low  lace 
shoe  for  ladies  is  very  fashion- 
able. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


AN    ECONOMICAL  PUMP 
PATTERN. 

The  pattern  of  a  new  style 
pump,  called  the  Gaby,  is  more 
economical  than  the  pattern  of 
the  seamless  pump.  It  calls  for 
a  vamp  and  a  quarter.  The  two 
pieces,  which  may  be  cut  much 
more  cheaply  than  the  single 
piece  of  the  seamless  pump,  and 
sewed  together  on  an  angular 
seam  on  either  side  of  the  instep. 
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LAST  FILLER 


This  filler  is  (or  repairing  lasts  by  filling  the  nail 
and  tack  holes — its  use  materially  increases 
the  life  of  many  lasts. 

Furnished  either  singly  or  in  standard 
package.    12  Sticks  in  a  box. 


Onited   Shoe   Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department 

Boston  -  -  Mass. 
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KEEPING  EMPLOYES  SATIS- 
FIED. 

One  of  the  important  points  in 
superintending  a  shoe  factory  is 
the  handling  of  men  and  women 
so  that  they  will  be  satisfied  to 
do  faithful  work.  There  seems  to 
be  an  idea  in  some  factories  tliat 
it  is  better  to  hire  neAV  help  than 
to  give  an  employe  a  small  ad- 
vance in  wages  after  they  have 
proven  they  are  worth  it.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  new  begir- 
ner  does  not  improve  after  lie 
has  worked  on  any  line  of  shoes 
and  if  that  person  could  be  told 
that  he  was  to  get  an  advance  in 
wages  it  would  mean  that  his  la 
bors  would  be  doubled  to  give 
satisfaction.  Labor  troubles  of 
today  have  sprung  up  on  account 
of  workmen  being  dissatisfied, 
and  there  are  many  cases  that  the 
writer  could  show  where  the 
workman  was  justified  in  leaving 
his  work.  There  should  be  an  in- 
clination in  the  shoe  factory  to 
advance  the  boy  or  girl  who 
proves  a  faithful  person. 

When  they  start  in  to  work  on 
a  small  wage  scale  they  will  make 
valuable  additions  to  the  business 
if  allowed  an  increase  rather  than 
be  dismissed  on  account  of  asking 
for  a  raise. 

Foremen  should  see  that  those 
who  are  in  their  charge  have 
the  proper  material  to  work 
wit,  worn  out  brushes,  sponges, 
knives,  and  in  fact  there  are 
many  things  that  should  be  look- 
ed after  to  better  the  workman- 
ship rather  than  try  to  make  a 
person  do  good  work  with  impos- 
sible material.  A  person  that  has 
had  his  pay  advanced  can  be 
asked  to  show  the  firm  his  ap- 
preciation by  showing  up  any 
poor  work  that  passes  his  notice 
and.  when  this  is  done,  it  is  the 
means  of  many  a  correction  be- 
ing made  that  might  not  have 
been  noticed  and  the  shoe  gone 
to  the  buyer.  Bad  channels  and 
poor  edges  should  be  discovered 
in  the  making  room  and  not  be 
allowed  to  get  to  the  packing 
room.  Jointing  crooked  heels  and 
back  seams  should  be  discovered 
where  the  trouble  starts,  and  with 
a  force  of  satisfied  workers  these 


points  can  be  easily  looked  after. 
Buyers  often  send  back  com- 
plaints claiming  that  the  work 
has  the  appearance  of  being  done 
by  amateurs,  when  a  closer  in- 
spection in  the  factory  would  have 
avoided  this.  Of  course,  the  pack- 
ing room  foreman  should  discov- 
er these  imperfections  and  send 
them  back  to  the  department  at 
fault,  but  many  paking  room  fore- 
men have  been  told  to  pass  poor 
workmanship,  as  it  was  claimed 
that  a  new  boy  or  girl  had  been 
the  cause.  Foremen  should  be  al- 
lowed to  praise  the  work  of  any 
person  whom  they  find  is  doing 
well,  and  the  best  way  to  show 
appreciation  is  by  a  small  ad- 
vance in  the  day's  pay.  The  fore- 
man knows  the  condition  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  the  firm 
should  consider  their  approval. 
Superintendents  who  think  that  a 
continual  grind  on  the  working 
man  helps  the  production  are 
wirong,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  labor  conditions  and  labor 
troubles  of  today  can  be  traced 
to  superintendents  who  are  large- 
ly at  fault. 


THE    CHEAPEST  THING 
TODAY. 

''Machinery  is  the  cheapest 
thing  for  manufacturers  today," 
declared  a  machinery  agent. 
"Leather  and  labor  are  up  to 
record  high  prices,  and  miscellan- 
eous costs,  such  as  power,  ffoor 
space  and  insurance,  are  rising 
But  the  real  reason  for  the  cheap- 
ness of  machinery  in  manufactur- 
ing today  is  the  results  that  it 
gets.  It  saves  material  and  labor, 
or  cuts  down  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense, such  as  factory  space, 
power  and  interest.  It  improves 
product,  too.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  manufacturing  field  in 
which  a  manufacturer  may  invest 
so  profitably  as  in  machinery." 


When  a  traveling  salesman  is 
in  a  great  hurry  to  make  a  sale 
so  he  can  "make  that  next  train," 
let  him  make  the  train  anyway. 

To  be  sincere  with  your  em- 
ployer does  not  mean  to  worry 
him  with  your  troubles  and 
plans. 
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NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  the  following  technical  books  on  the  Shoe,  Leather,  and  allied  trades.    Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Shoemaking — Fred  A.  Gannon— -$1.00. 

Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  The — €.  Morfit— $10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture— E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.   N.   Evans — $2-00. 

Footwear  Advertising — Wm.  Borsodi— 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs — Unckless 
Home  Mechanics — G.  M.  Hopkin — 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making— P.  IV.  Hasluck — 
Leather  Work — C.  G.  Leland — $2.00. 

Leather  Industries   Laboratory   Book — H.   H.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's   Manual— H.  C.   Standage— $3*50. 

Leather  Manufacture— Stevens — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  Watt — $4-00. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.   Lamb,  F.  C.  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  B.  Trotman,  M.  A.— 

Ma ii u f net u re     of  Lubricants,  Shoe     Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The— 

B runner — $3.00. 
Manufacture  of  Leather,  The — C.  T. — $12.50. 
Modern  American  Tanning — Vol.  I,  $5.00;  Vol.  II,  $5.00. 
Manufacture    of  Leather — Bennett — $4>.CtO. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes — F.  Y.  Goldlng— $3.00. 
Manual   of    Shoemaking— Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing — H.  Dussauce — $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Wm.  C.  Bedifield — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming — $6.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture— H.  B.  Procter — $7.50. 

Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon — $10.00. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $L00. 

Standard  Pattern   Cutting^-C.  J.  Ward — 

Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluck. 

Sewing  Machines — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Soldier's  Foot  and  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe   and   Leather   Lexicon — $0.40. 

Scientific  American  Beference  Book — HopWins  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  It.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam. 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  Levi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel— $5.00. 
AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUB.  CO.,  215  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

Grain  Counters 

suit  the  most  critical  manu- 
facturers.   Always  uniform 
in  quality. 


A  trial  will  convince  YOU  "it 
PAYS  to  buy  counters  of  us 


YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Talks  On  Efficiency 

Some  Incidents  Illustrating  Methods 
That  Bring  Success. 


One  firm,  noted  for  its  ability  to  make  money, 
makes  money  for  the  executive  officers,  as  well  as  for 
the  capitalists  who  have  invested  money  in  it.  It  ar- 
ranged some  time  ago  for  its  men  of  brains,  its  re- 
sponsible officials  to  become  stockholders  in  its  corpo- 
rations. 


The  efficiency  of  responsibility 
rarely  gets  the  attention  that  it 
deserves  in  the  shoe  trade,  be- 
cause it  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  not 
a  state  of  action.  But  it  is 
mighty  improtant,  nevertheless, 
because  mind  always  governs 
action. 

"To  place  responsibility  on  men 
rightly  is  the  way  to  prosperity," 
once  remarked  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer, who  recently  retired  after 
a  career  of  extraordinary  success. 
Most  everybody  who  knows  him 
counts  him  a  man  of  superior 
ability.  But,  he  himself,  attri- 
butes his  success  to  his  ability 
to  place  responsibility  upon  men 
of  ability. 

He  invariably  added  to  the  au- 
thority and  duties  of  his  superin- 
tendent and  foremen,  as  his  bus- 
iness expanded,  and  he  increased 
their  wages  as  he  increased  the 
responsibilities  of  their  positions. 
He  built  up  an  organization  that 
ran  his  shop  profitably.  But  he 
didn't  content  himself  with  turn- 
ing over  his  responsibilities  to 
others.  He  felt  that  he  owed  a 
duty  to  his  business  and  to  his 
employes,  and  he  kept  busy,  ever 
pushing  his  business  to  the  day 
that  he  retired,  so  that  those  as- 
sociated with  him,  his  superin- 
tendent and  foremen,  and  his 
workmen,  too,  could  prosper,  even 
as  did  he. 

Quite  different  is  another  story, 
which  happened  a  generation  ago, 
but  that  has  a  moral  worth  more 
today  than  ever.  A  manufacturer 
of  means  went  to  Europe  to  avoid 
troubles  of  a  strike,  that  broke 
out  in  his  factory.  His  superin- 
tendent, who  was  left  in  charge 


of  the  business,  settled  the  strike. 
The  manufacturer  came  home, 
gave  not  a  word  of  praise  nor  a 
cent  of  reward  to  the  superintend- 
ent, but  went  into  the  streets  and 
boasted  that  he  had  beaten  the 
strikers.  Soon  afterwards,  his 
business  fell  down  like  a  punc- 
tured balloon.  The  employes  de- 
spised him  for  running  aw'ay  to 
Europe.  He  had  inherited  the 
business,  not  built  it  up,  which 
fact  may  account  for  his  unwise 
and  cowardly  actions.  The  sup- 
erintendent, who  had  grown  up 
in  the  business,  under  its  founder, 
felt  keenly  the  slight  of  his  em- 
ployer. He  lost  interest  in  the 
business  and  felt  like  taking  re- 
sponsibility for  no  part  of  it,  and 
then  he  resigned.  The  owner,  who* 
had  money  but  no  real  ability, 
tried  to  run  the  business  but  gave 
it  up  as  a  failure  after  a  few 
months,  and  closed  it  out  at  a 
heavy  loss. 

If  this  were  a  story  of  fiction, 
it  would  be  related  that  the  sup- 
erintendent started  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  made  it  a 
success,  and  hired  the  employes 
of  the  old  firm  that  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  failure  of  the 
owner  to  run  his  business.  But, 
the  plain,  hard  facts  are  that  the 
superintendent,  a  man  of  superior 
ability,  had  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  the  business  of  the 
•old  firm,  and  hadn't  the  youth  and 
energy  to  start  in  business  for 
himself.  He  just  drifted  along, 
a  man  broken  before  his  time,  not 
by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  be- 
cause an  irresponsible  and  un- 
grateful man,  whose  business  he 
had  guarded,  failed  to  show  faith 
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READS 


COTTON    AND  LINEN 
QUALITY  LINGERS  AFTER  PRICE  IS  FORGOTTEN" 


BRANDS  OF  /  BRANDS  OF 

COTTONS  /     M  ^^^^  %\  LINEN 

Lincoln  \\  |  Premier 

Beacofl  (  -  fflKSKifflpiP^^ '  World 

Allston  ^liliPSM  West  Eud 


Locksilk  f'JI  Puritan 
Kan-ka 

Ibex  BK^85^  Carpet 


ke  &  oo 

Boston  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Milwaukee  Cleveland 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


MOENCH  LEATHERS 

Are  Known  in  Europe  as  Well  and  Favorably  as  in  America 

Hemlock  Sole  Leather  Sides 
Hemlock  Bends       Hemlock  Backs 
Hemlock  Bellies       Finished  Splits 

ALL  MADE 

Suitable  for  tKe  Export  Trade 

C.  MOENCH  &  SONS  CO. 

Cable  Address  "MOWEB"  Boston  or  Chicago 

117  Beach  Street  170  N.  Franklin  Street  160  Locust  Street 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
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in  him.  Hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  other  superintend- 
ents and  foremen  ean  tell  similar 
stories.  Men  may  talk  about  the 
speed  of  machines,  the  measure  of 
leather,  lasts  and  patterns,  the 
efficiency  of  the  factory  system, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  material 
things  of  the  shop,  but  there's 
nothing  so  conducive  to  good 
manufacturing  as  loyalty  of  the 
head  of  the  house  to  superintend- 
ent and  foremen,  and  there's 
nothing  that  will  smash  a  shop 
as  quickly  as  neglect  of  the  sup- 
erintendent and  foremen  by  the 
head  of  the  house. 

For  proof,  examine  the  methods 
of  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. One  firm,  noted  for  its 
ability  to  make  money,  makes 
money  for  the  executive  officers, 
as  well  as  for  the  capitalists  who 
have  invested  money  m  it.  It  ar- 
ranged some  time  ago  for  its  men 
of  brains,  its  responsible  officials, 
to  become  stockholders  in  its  cor- 
porations. They  received  not 
stage  stock,  but  real  certificates, 
and  real  money  in  dividends. 

Some  of  them  have  become  rich, 
as  shoe  men  go,  more,  wealthy 
than  many  manufacturers  who  are 
in  business  on  their  own  account. 
They  owe  their  prosperity  be- 
cause they  are  ready  to  assume 
prosperity,  and  because  the  firm 
is  ready  to  place  responsibility 
on  them  whenever  they  are  cap- 
able of  handling'  it. 

In  contrast,  is  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  a  young  man,  who  is 
determined  to  get  ahead.  He 
worked  his  way  up  in  the  shoe 
trade,  until  he  was  capable  of 
assuming  a  position  of  much  re- 
sponsibility. His  employer  ad- 
mitted his  capability,  but  declin- 
ed to  advance  the  young  man  to 
larger  responsibility,  because  he 
would  have  to  increase  the  young- 
man's  salary  with  his  responsi- 
bilities. The  young  man  went 
over  to  a  rival  firm,  that  was  will- 
ing to  give  him  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  salary  that  he  de- 
sired. The  firm  that  let  him  go 
now  has  a  competitor,  in  a  man 
who  was  once  a  co-worker. 

There's  another  firm,  small  as 
shoe  manufacturing  firms  go,  but 
rich  in  reputation,  that  well  il- 


lustrates the  good  results  had 
from  the  right  placing  of  responsi- 
bilities upon  men.  Once  a  week 
the  head  of  this  firm  meets  with 
his  superintendent  and  foremen. 
They  sit  down  evenings,  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  talk  over 
the  shop.  Each  man  feels  him- 
self a  part  of  the  establishment, 
because  .he  has  a  voice  in  its  man- 
agement. Each  man  cheerfully 
assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his 
department,  and  does  his  best  to 
bring  it  up  to  a  high  standard.  He 
does  it  because  the  firm  throws 
onto  him  responsibility  in  the 
right  way.  The  firm  also  well 
rewards  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
ventures  that  have  failed.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  them,  perhaps  more, 
perhaps  less,  have  gone  under  be- 
cause their  proprietors  did  not 
place  their  responsibilities  rightly. 
Either  they  assumed  too  much  re- 
sponsibility themselves,  and  were 
over-burdened  and  sank.  Or  the}' 
drifted  onto  breakers,  because 
they  placed  too  much  responsi- 
bility upon  their  superintendent, 
foremen  and  workmen,  expecting 
much  service  from  them,  and  giv- 
ing them  no  service  in  return. 


There's  no  exhilaration  that 
can  equal  the  feeling  a  man  sen 
sates  after  a  particularly  hard 
job  has  been  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  got  out  of  the  way  by  being 
done  right. 


Many  a  successful  salesman 
owes  has  good  fortune  to  his  man- 
ner of  shaking  hands  with  cus- 
tomers whenever  opportunity  of- 
fers. A  good  handshake  and  a 
square  look  in  the  eyes  go  with 
a  good  character. 


Export  trade  begins  at  home, 
in  your  own  shop,  and  first  with 
the  head  of  it.  To  get  it  bring 
your  wages  and  output  up — 
your  cost  and  prices  down;  know 
what  is  doing  in  your  own  plant 
and  you  can  smile  at  a  competing 
world. 


The  cheapest  and  most  effici- 
ent disciple  is  that  which  well 
paid,  hopeful  and  zealous  work 
naturally  creates. 
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FOR  MEN 


Kant  i 


Absolutely  preuti 
or  trousers ,» 

Kant  Katch  Ho! 


t^^'  as  eyelets  or  hooks. 

Kant  Katch  Hok 


simply  changing  the  s  I 


Kant  Katch  Ho 


Kant  Katch  Ho 


by  scores  of  manufaqre 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 


Enlarged  View,  Note  Neatness 


Kant  Katch  Ho 


with  women.   You  cm 


Kant  Katch  Ho 


FOR  WOMEN 


HUGHE 
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iatch  Hooks 

L  catching  and  tearing  of  skirts 
common  with  old  style  hooks. 

)(kS  are  really  eyelet  hooks — that  is,  they  may  be  used 

CliS  are  applied  with  ordinary  eyeletting  machines  by 
eti ting  device,  which  is  supplied  free  to  users. 

xks  cost  less  than  other  kinds. 

Xl'kS  are  already  being  shown  in  next  season's  samples 

ctirers.  Among  them,  T.  G.  Plant  Co.,  Regal  Shoe  Co., 
C .  and  others. 

will  add  to  the  popularity  of  lace  shoes  especially 
cs  not  afford  to  miss  showing  them  in  your  samples. 

*ks 

samples  sent  FREE. 


>  EYELET  CO 

LtlTON,  MASS. 
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STEWART  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

All  Kinds  of  Machines  for  Making  Counters 


STEWART   IMPROVED  COUNTER  MOULDING  MACHINE 

We  Manufacture : — 

COUNTER  MOULDERS 
COUNTER  SKIVERS 
END    FINISHING  MACHINES 
ROLLERS,    WETTING   MACHINES,  ETC. 

STEWART  BROS. 

39  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Standard  Engineering  Co.,  Agts.  Leicester,  England 


Australian  Letter 

Our  Correspondent  Writes  on  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Conditions. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  number  of  smaller  local  shoe 
manufacturers  are  turning  into  importers,  warehouse- 
men, or  wholesale  agents  in  their  own  trade.  The 
protectionist  party  avert  that  these  are  selling  their 
businesses,  discharging  their  employes,  and  getting  rid 
of  their  machinery  as  best  they  can. 


Australian  shoe  manufacturers 
are  considerably  disturbed  over 
local  conditions,  and  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
higher  protective  duty.  An  alarm- 
ing increase  of  imports  has 
startled  the  "Protectionists,"  and 
they  are  urging  the  need  of  some 
protective  measure  that  shall  en- 
able them  to  sell  their  products  to 
better  advantage. 

Manufacturers  Becoming  Im- 
porters. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  al- 
leged that  a  number  of  smaller 
local  shoe  manufacturers  are 
turning  into  importers,  ware 
housemen,  or  wholesale  agents  if. 
their  own  trade.  The  protection- 
ist party  avert  that  these  are  sell- 
ing their  businesses,  discharging 
their  employes,  and  getting  rid  of 
their  machinery  as  best  they  can. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
smaller  Melbourne  manufacturers 
recently  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  factory  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  decided  not 
to  return  to  manufacturing,  and 
dismissed  his  120  employes.  When 
interviewed,  this  gentleman  said : 
"I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me, 
a  protectionist,  to  have  to  go  out 
of  manufacturing.  I  am  still  a 
protectionist,  and  have  not  in  any 
way  changed  my  opinions  on  that 
subject.  If  I  have  now  to  get  my 
living  by '  importing,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  because  the  country 
has  offered  me  the  opportunity.  T 
would  much  prefer  to  be- a  manu- 
facturer, but  after  the  fire  T 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chance  of  getting  an  adequate 
duty  on  the  lines  which  I  mami 


facture  was  very  remote.  I  say 
now,  however  that  if  at  the  end 
of  this  year  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment raises  the  tariff  so  as  to 
give  us  effective  protectionist  du- 
ties, I  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  another  go  at  manufactur- 
ing." 

Views  of  Perry  &  Co. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  one  of  our  largest  manu- 
facturers on  this  important  mat- 
ter, I  called  on  behalf  of  "Ameri- 
can Shoemaking,"  on  Mr.  Her- 
bert Perry,  of  Messrs.  Perry  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Melbourne,  one  of 
your  subscribers  and  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  the  shoe  trade. 
"You  can  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple," said  Mr.  Perry  in  answer 
to  my  query,  "that  we  are  under 
considerably  worse  conditions 
than  their  manufacturers,  because 
our  wages  are  higher  than  theirs. 
Personally,  under  present  condi- 
tions, I  would  rather  be  manu- 
facturing anywhere  than  here. 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  have  com- 
menced importing  boots  and 
shoes,  in  preference  to  manufac- 
turing them  myself.  We  have 
over  and  over  again  approached 
the  Federal  Minister  for  Trade 
and  Customs  on  the  matter,  and 
he  has  told  us  that  that  we  have 
got  no  case.  We  have  now  inform- 
ed him  that  our  intention  is  to 
bring  out  an  opponent  to  fight 
him  at  the  next  federal  elections, 
who  will  recognize  that  we  have 
a  case,  and  a  very  strong  one. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  operatives 
cannot,  or  will  not,  see  that  the 
position  affects  them  vitally,  and 
will  vote  the  labor  ticket  blindly 
at  the  elections,  thus  returning 
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Tbe  Keith  System 

(PATENTED) 

— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


Tbe  Keitb  System 

(PATENTED) 

has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  present  Labor  Party  with  the 
existing  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Customs." 

The  Patents  Act. 

Interesting  developments  which 
involve  the  efficacy  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Commonwealth 
Patents  Act  of  1909,  are  at  pres- 
ent taking  place  in  the  relations 
of  the  Victorian  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  and  the  great 
American  concern,  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company.  I  have 
before  written  in  your  columns 
on  the  matter  of  the  American 
royalty  shoe  machines  here  as 
against  the  British  and  German 
non-royalty  machines.  The  ract 
has  always  been  palpable  that  the 
Australian  manufacturers  have 
found  the  provisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican machinery  leases  so  valuable 
and  so  easy  to  obtain  when  equip- 
ping their  factories,  and  so  easily 
repaired  under  a  plan  by  which 
the  American  company  itself,  as 
you  know,  supplies  both  parts  and 
mechanics,  that  generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  rested  content  with 
the  arrangements  as  they  stood, 
This  much  has  been  admitted 
even  by  the  enemies  of  the  Amer- 
ican concern. 

But  of  recent  years  there  have 
been  abundant  appearances  of  a 
revolt  among  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  big  American  company 
now  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
(1)  competition  by  an  English 
firm  which  claims  to  supply  its 
machines  outright  on  a  non-roy- 
alty system;  (2)  a  refusal  by  a 
number  of  the  shoe  manufactur- 
ers who  already  use  the  American 
sets  to  sign  new  leases  which 
the  company's  attorneys  have 
drafted,  in  order  to  comply  with 
certain  sections  of  the  amended 
Commonwealth  Patents  Act.  The 
royalty  machines  recently  secured 
English  firm  running  the  non- 
a  tremendous  advertisement 
through  the  action  of  a  leading 
Melbourne  manufacturer  whose 
working  exhibit  at  a  recent  in- 
dustrial exhibition  in  Melbourne, 
worked  wholly  by  the  non-royalty 
machines,  excited  much  discussion 
in  and  out  of  the  trade. 


Many  a  woman  who  is  made  up 
looks  as  though  she  had  been 
marked  down. 


JUDICIOUS  HANDLING  OF 
PRODUCT. 

The  newer  shoe  factories  have 
been  designed  and  arranged  so 
that  the  work  starting  on  the  top 
floor  progresses  easily  through 
the  various  operations  from  one 
workman  to  another  and  from  one 
floor  to  the  room  below  until  it 
is  shipped  from  the  lower  floor. 
The  re-arrangement  or  slight 
shifting  of  machines  and  depart- 
ments in  some  of  our  old-style 
factories  would  undoubtedly  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
time  in  the  year.  Time  is  money 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
and  if  shoes  have  to  be  trucked 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other  end  for  the  next  operation,, 
something  is  certainly  the  matter 
with  the  system.  There  is  no- 
reason  why  they  should  not  move 
methodically  around  the  room,, 
beginning  on  one  side  of  the  ele- 
vator and  ending  on  the  other 
side.  We  know  of  one  instance 
where  shoes  were  loaded  from 
the  packing  room  floor  onto  an 
elevator  and  dropped  six  feet, 
after  which  they  were  lifted  onto 
teams.  At  that  time  no  one 
seemed  to  think  of  having  a  port- 
able gangway  built,  but  this  was 
finally  done  and  the  immense 
amount  of  time  for  elevator  ser- 
vice that  was  formerly  consumed 
is  now  entirely  saved. 


A  MINIMUM  WAGE  STORY. 

In  looking  through  a  most  ex- 
cellent article  by  Edmund  Wes- 
ton in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Employer  entitled, 
"The  Minimum  Wage  for  Wo- 
men Plan,"  we  were  reminded  of 
the  story  told  by  a  certain  lady 
who  was  laboring  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  among  the 
working  class  of  girls  and  wo- 
men. After  addressing  a  body 
of  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
minimum  wage  plan,  she  received 
a  number  of  congratulations,  and 
noticing  one  shy  one  among  the 
number  present,  she  said,  "My 
dear,  you  believe  in  the  minimum 
wage  plan  for  women,  don't 
you?"  "Why  shouldn't  I,"  re- 
plied the  girl  quickly,  "don't  I 
get  it?" 
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Export 
Buyers 

of 


BLACKINGS,  STAINS, 
WAXES,  ETC. 

will  find  our  products  best  adapted  to  their  requirements. 
They  have  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  reputation  back  of  them. 
Produce  best  results  and  keep  well. 

FERD  THOMPSONS 

Original  New  Process  Wax  Blackings  and 
other  products  are 

Used  in  25  Countries 

We  give  a  partial  list  of  our  specialties 


Original  Patent  New  Process  Wax 
Blackings  for  heels,  shanks, 
bottoms  and  edges — (1  and 
2  set.) 

Original  Patent  New  Process  Wax 
Stains  for  heels  and  edges, 
all  colors. 

New  Process  Russett  Oko- 
right  shank  and  bot- 
tom stains 

Double  Brush  Shank  and  J  ^ 
Velvet  Bottom  Stains  I 
Hand  Brush  Bottom  Stains  i  C OlOTS 

Bottom  Stains  ) 
Imitation    Viscol  Bottom  Stains 
Spirit  Sole  Bleach 

Glossreno — a  bottom  blacking 
that  dries  bright. 

Shellac  Dyes,  black  and  colors. 


Striping  Inks,  all  shades. 

Stitch  and  Welt  gloss.  Scouring 
liquids.  First  sett  Edge  So- 
lutions. 

Marking  Inks,  Yellow,  Black, 
Red,  etc.,  etc.  Patent  Tip 
Repairer. 

Cements  and  Polishes  for  Russet, 
Patent  Leather  and  Kid. 

Box  Calf,  Vici-Kid  Dressing,  etc. 

X.  L.  Leather  Cleaner — for  clean- 
ing all  kinds  of  leather. 

Box  Toe  Shellac,  Goodyear  and 
McKay  waxes. 

Bottom  Polishes  in  stick  form; 
burnishing  waxes,  all  colors. 

Fake  Gloss.  Filling  Sticks — for 
crevices  in  heels,  etc. 


FERD  THOMPSON  &  COMPANY 

Rockland,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 


Shoemakers  Race  and  Romp 

Athletic  Contest  Among  the  Shoe  Workers  at  the 
Several  Lynchburg,  Va.  Factories,  Results  in  a 
Most  Enthusiastic  Gathering. 

The  first  of  what  is  now  planned 
to  be  an  annual  athletic  meet  among 
the  employes  of  the  various  shoe 
factories  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was 
held  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Island  on  Sat- 
urday, May  3,  and  the  details  as 
narrated  to  us  by  an  eye  witness 
were  most  interesting.  There  is  con- 
siderable rivalry  between  the  shoe 
workers  at  the  several  factories  and 
all  had  at  one  time  or  another  proud- 
ly iboasted  of  their  supremacy  at 
this  or  that  event.  To  settle  mat- 
ters, the  meet  was  planned  and  there 
were  some  genuine  surprises  all 
along  the  line  of  events. 

The  Jefferson  factory  won  first 
place  in  the  meet,  scoring  the  lar- 
gest number  of  points.  Carrington 
Fields  was  the  man  who  captured 
all  the  points  for  this  factory,  but 
he  was  closely  'pressed  by  C.  G. 
Beasley  of  the  Southland  factory 
with  20  points  to  his  credit.  H. 
Garrison  of  the  West  End  factory 
came  in  for  third  honors  and  each 
victor  was  presented  with1  handsome 
medals. 


The  Jefferson  crowd  sported  lav- 
ender colors,  while  the  Southland 
crowd  carried  and  waved  pink  in  a 
hundred  combinations.  The  West 
End  crowd,  with  purple  and  orange, 
completed  the  splendid  color  comf- 
binations  and  the  enthusiasm  as  a 
favored  one  neared  the  goal,  ran 
high.  Much  fun  was  had  in  the  tall 
men's  race  and  in  the  short  men's 
race  and  bag  race.  Many  tumbles 
resulted  from  the  latter  and  the 
crowd  was  in  an  uproar  most  of  the 
time. 

The  events  and  winners  were  las 
follows:  — 

100-yd.  Dash — '1st,  Walker  Rogers; 
2nd,  Harold  Garrison;  3rd,  C.  L. 
Tremer;  Time,  12  2-5  seconds. 

100-yd.  Dash — 1st,  J.  Beahm;  2nd 
A.  Trent;  3rd,  Roy  WThite;  Time, 
13  2-5  seconds. 

Bag  Race — 1st,  C.  G.  Beasley; 
2nd,  J.  Hughes;  3rd,  F.  H.  Swanson; 
Time,  12  4-5  seconds. 

Running  High  Jump — 1st,  C. 
.Field;  2nd,  J.  L.  Kirby;  3rd,  E.  T. 
Beard;  Height,  4  feet,  5  1-2  inches. 

2  20-yd.  Dash — 1st,  H.  Garrison; 
2nd,  R.  E.  Woolridge;  3rd,  R.  M. 
Gilliam;  Time,  29  seconds. 

50-yd.  Fat  Men's  Race — 1st,  Tom 
Ratcliffe;  2nd,  E.  Feay;  Time,  7  1-5 
seconds. 

Boys'  200-yd.  Dash — 1st,  J. 
Beahm;  2nd,  A.  Trent;  3rd,  Roy 
WThite;  Time,  3  2  seconds. 


Shot  Put — 1st,  G.  Beasley;  2nd, 
J.  Kirby;  3rd,  E.  L.  Harvey;  Dis- 
tance, 3  2  feet,   11  inches. 

440-yd.  Race — 1st,  Walter  Rogers; 
2nd,  E.  T.  Beard;  3rd,  J.  Hughes; 
Time,  1  min.,  7  sec. 

Potato  Race,  Boys — 1st,  J.  Beahm; 
2nd,  Roy  White;  3rd,  Roy  Banbour; 
Time,  24  seconds. 

Mile  Relay  Race — 1st,  West  End 
Factory  Team;  2nd,  Jefferson  and 
Southland,  tied;   Time,  5  minutes. 

Running  Broad  Jump — 1st,  G. 
Beasley;  2nd,  J.  C.  Fields;  3rd,  J. 
L.  Kirby;  Distance,  13  feet,  4  in.  . 

Tall  Men's  Race — 1st,  S.  H.  .Swan- 
son;  2nd,  Howard  Hudson;  3rd,  E. 
L.  Harvey;  Time,  10  2-5  seconds. 

Tug  of  War — 1st,  West  End  Fac- 
tory; 2nd,  Southland;  3rd,  Jefferson. 

50-yd.  Backward  Race — 1st,  Roy 
White;  2nd,  G.  Beasley;  3rd,  J.  L. 
Kirby;  10  4-5  seconds. 

Standing  High  Jump — 1st,  C. 
Fields;  2nd,  W.  Keeton;  3rd,  G. 
Beasley;  Height,  3  feet,  6  inches. 

Three  Legged  Race — 1st,  Walter 
Rogers  and  J.  Hughes;  2nd,  J.  L. 
Kirby  and  G.  Beasley;  Time,  11  2-5 
seconds. 

Half-Mile  Race — 1st,  E.  IHaden; 
2nd,  H.  Garrison;  3rd,  S.  F.  Wright; 
Time,  2  min.,  39  seconds. 

Snort  Men's  Race — 1st,  Oscar 
Bryan;  2nd,  H.  R.  Kirkpatrick; 
Time,  10  3-5  seconds. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — 1st,  C. 
Fields;  2nd,  W.  Keeton,  31  feet, 
8  1-2  inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 1st,  C. 
Fields;  2nd,  W.  Keeton;  3rd,  G. 
Beasley;  Distance,  8  feet,  7  inches. 

Pole  Vault — list,  J.  C.  iFields; 
2nd,  W.  Keeton;  Height,  6  feet. 

One-Mile  Walk  Race — 1st,  Sam 
Wright;  2nd,  Howard  Hudson;  3rd, 
C.  Smith;  Time,  11  min.,  12  seconds. 

One-Mlile  Run — 1st,  J.  J.  Hughes; 
2nd,  E.  Haden;  3rd,  W.  Harvey; 
Time;  6  min.,  40  sec. 

Number  of  Points  Made. 

The  points  made  by  the  contest- 
ants and  the  factories  which  they 
represented,  are  as  follows:  — 

Jefferson  Factory — Relay  Race 
team,  3  points;  tug-of-war  team,  1 
point;  Roy  White,  10  points;  L.  C. 
Fields,  23  points;  J.  Hughes,  9 
points;  C.  L.  Tremer,  1  point;  R. 
M.  Gilliam,  1  point;  E.  L.  Harvey, 
2  points;  W.  Keeton;  12  points;  S. 
F.  Wright,  6  points;  Oscar  Bryant, 
5  points;  H.  Kirkpatrick,  3  points; 
W.  Roger,  10  points.  Total,  91 
points. 
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CALFSKINS 


COLORS  and  BLACKS 


Dull  and  Bright 
Finish 


-Manufactured  by- 


O'Keefe  &  Hall  Leather  Co. 

106  SOUTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  Tannery  at  SALEM,  MASS. 


HUNDREDS 


OF  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  USING 

THOUSANDS 


? 

! 

ST 
I 


5  of  IDEAL  SOLE  RACKS  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  J 
2   Canada,  Europe  and  even  Hong  Kong,  China.     Used  for 
^   Men's  and  Women's  Insoles  and  Outsoles  also  Taps.  Stock 
sizes  12  prs.,  24  prs.  or  36  prs.    Special  sizes  to  order. 


Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Machinery 

Donnelly  Machine  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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West  End  Factory — J.  Beahm,  15 
points;  H.  Garrison,  16  points;  A. 
Trent,  6  points;  E.  ,Seay,  3  points; 
H.  Hudson,  6  points;  Roy  Barbour, 
1  point;  relay  race  team,  5  points; 
tug-of-war  team,  5  points.  Total, 
5'7  points. 

Southland — Relay  race  team,  3 
points;  tug-of-war  team,  3  points; 
G.  C.  Beasley,  20  points;  Tom  Rad> 
cliffe,  5  points;  J.  Kirlby,  8  points; 
R.  E.  Woodridge,  3  points;  E.  T. 
Beard,  4  points;  E.  Haden,  8  points; 
C.  Smith,  1  point;  S.  H.  Swanson,  6 
points.     Total,   61  points. 

Judges — Messrs.  Martin  L.  Brown, 
F.  M.  Monk,  J.  Fritz  and  H.  H. 
Harris.  Timekeeper,  Mr.  Grey  John^- 
son.  Starter,  Mr.  C.  M.  Shepherd. 
Gen.  Manager,  Mr.  W.  R.  Warthen. 


TRADE  PRESS  CONVENTION. 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Press  Associa- 
tions Called  for  New  York  in 

September. 
President  H.  M.  Sweetland  of  the 
Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  eighth  annual  con- 
vention will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  September  18  to 
20,  1913.  The  Federation  includes 
the  New  York  Trade  Press  Associa- 
tion, the  New  England  Trade  Press 
Association,  the  Chicago  Trade  Press 
Association,  the  St.  Louis-South- 
western Trade  Press  Association,  the 
Philadelphia  Trade  Press  Association 
and  a  number  of  unaffiliated  publi- 
cations the  total  membership  being 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  repre- 
senting over  seventy-five  different 
trades,  industries  and  professions. 

William  H.  Ukers,  editor  of  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, and  is  arranging  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Federation  convention, 
which  will  provide  papers  and  ad- 
dresses on  topics  of  interest  to  man- 
ufacturers, sales  managers  and  adl- 
vertising  men,  as  well  as  to  trade 
paper  editors  and  publishers.  Two 
sessions  will  be  held  daily.  There 
will  be  editorial,  circulation,  adver- 
tising and  publishing  symposiums, 
under  competent  leaders.  Many  of 
the  leading  editors,  business  man- 
agers, buyers  and  sellers  of  adver- 
tising and  authorities  on  modern 
merchandising  methods  will  take 
part. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  September 
19,  there  will  be  a  mass  meeting 
with  addresses  by  representative 
(business  and  professional  men,  on 
subjects  of  timely  interest  to  editors, 
publishers  and  advertisers.  Distin- 
guished guests  and  worth-while 
speakers  will  be  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet, which  will  be  made  a  memor- 
able social  occasion. 


STOP  THAT  NOISE 


Spring  Hammer  and  Spring  Anvil 
Operator  cannot  get  fin  gers  caught 


Spring  Hammer  and  Spring  Anvil  does 
away  with  the  breaking  of  seams 
and  the  cracking  of  stock 


Thirtyvthree  years  ago,  when 
1  went  to  work  in  a  stitching 
room,  we  used  the  noisy  No.  6 
and  No.  7  W  &  W  and  the  old 
fiddle  bed  Singer. 

Since  then  the  Singer  44  class 
machines  have  come  into  use, 
and  these  have  practically  elimi- 
nated noise  in  stitching,  but  al- 
most any  machine  does  for  a 
beading  or  turning  machine  and 
the  more  noise  it  makes  the  bet- 
ter it  apparently  is. 

We  have  produced  a  practically 
silent  machine  with  Spring  Anvil, 
Reversible  Fingers,  Brass  Wash- 
er, Interchangeable  from  Black 
work  to  Nubuck  or  Russia  Calf 
without  soiling  uppers. 

20  Machines  sold  the  first  year 

Made  and  sold  by 

J.  H.  NANGLE 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Independent  Stitching  Room  Expert 


British  Agents 

J.  E.  PEARSE&CO. 

Northampton,  England 
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FACTORY  TIES 


A  strong',  up-to-date,  durable  and  practical  factory  tie,  used  for 
tying  up  soles,  uppers,  boxes,  etc.  The  use  of  these  ties  overcomes 
the  old  wasteful  method  of  employing  twine  or  cord  for  this  purpose. 

The  ties  are  easily  and  quickly  adjusted.  The  cord  is  passed  be- 
tween the  two  wires  at  the  bend  of  the  hook  and  drawn  down  into 
the  point  of  the  hook  (see  cut)  which  holds  the  cord  securely  until 
released. 

They  are  furnished  for  general  purposes  in  the  following  lengths: 
2  ft.  (01-30-2') — 2  1-2  ft.  (13-30-2  1-2  ) — 3  ft.  (5-48-3') — 4  ft. 
(4-64-4*).  In  addition  we  supply  a  special  tie  (4-4-4')  in  the  4-ft. 
length  for  stock  room  use.  Packed  100  in  a  carton,  10  cartons 
(1,000  ties)  in  a  container. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Boston  -  -  Mass. 


Gossip  of  the  Week 

Facts,  Fads  and  Fancies  About  Shoes  and  Shoe  Men. 


— €has.  F.  Cook  has  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  F.  M  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

— Malcolm  Frazer  is  now  foreman 
of  the  stitching  room  at  the  Whit- 
man &  Keefe  factory,  where  he  was 
formerly  a  vamper. 

— Fred  J.  Holbrook,  a  successful 
dressing  room  foreman,  has  return- 
ed East  after  resigning  his  position 
with  the  Florsheim  Shoe  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  He  was  caught  in  the 
flood  in  Ohio  and  lost  all  of  his 
belongings,  including  his  trunk  and 
$100  in  cash. 

— The  first  annual  banquet  of  the 
1913  class  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Continuation  School  was  held  last 
week  at  the  Quincy  House,  Boston, 
and  was  attended  by  about  30  mem- 
bers. After  the  banquet  William  B. 
Armstrong  of  the  Armstrong  Leath- 
er Co.,  and  Wm.  D.  McCusick,  of 
the  U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  spoke  in  an 
interesting  manner  on  the  tanning 
industry. 

The  Pattern  Makers'  Union  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  affiliated  with  the 
Shoe  Cutters'  Union,  have  threaten- 
ed to  strike  for  a  shorter  working 
day  and  an  increase  in  wages  of 
ten  to  thirty-three  per  cent.  Those 
operators  connected  with  the  union 
are  binders,  fillers-up,  graders  and 
iron  model  makers. 

The  present  schedule  comprises  a 
ten-hour  day,  working  mostly  by 
piece  work;  some  of  the  model  mak- 
ers earning  as  high  as  $56.00  dur- 
ing a  busy  week,  and  in  dull  periods 
never  earning  less  than  thirty-five 
dollars.  The  demands  seem  excess- 
ive, and  in  comparison  with  the  sal- 
aries of  other  laborers  in  the  shoe 
field,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  pat- 
tern operators  fare  among  the  best. 

The  different  operators  vary  as  to 
the  posibility  of  their  earning 
power,  yet  even  the  poorest  paid  re- 
ceive $22.00  a  week  under  no  par- 
ticular pressure. 

Graders  are  paid  less  than  iron 
model  makers,  and  yet  grading  re- 
quires very  skilled  labor. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
be  a  new  apportionment  of  rates,  al- 
lowing the  more  skillful  operatives 
more  liberal  pay  and  reducing  the 
rate  per  hundred  patterns  on  the 
less  skillful  operatives. 

It  is  hoped  such  an  equitable  ad- 
justment may  be  made,  otherwise 
several  of  the  largest  Lynn  pattern 
makers  have  threatened  to  keep  an 
"Open  Shop,"  which  would  not  be 
welcomed  by  the  unions. 

The  following  are  the  sums  of 
money  paid  to  operators  for  one 
week's  work  by  one  of  Lynn's  lar- 
gest pattern  designers: 


Total  payroll  for  about  15  em- 
ployes, including  boys  and  appren- 
tice work.  This  included: — Binder, 
$29;  graders,  $22;  binder,  $29; 
grader,  $22;  one  filer-up,  $34;  iron 
model  maker,  $'5  2. 

These  figures  do  not  show  that 
the  pattern  operators  are  starving, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  liberally 
paid.  They  bear  none  of  the  busi- 
ness risk,  yet  their  demands  for  in- 
creases in  pay  are  unlimited. 

Justice  is  not  justice  when  it 
shows  favoritism. 


COUNTS  COURAGE  BETTER  THAN 
CASH. 

That  excellent  old  rule,  "When 
you  can't  find  a  way,  make  one," 
has  been  demonstrated  a  very  good 
rule  by  J.  H.  P.  Chadwick,  who  is 
now  making  turn  shoes  for  children 
in  the  Association  factory  in  Marble- 
head,  Mass.  When  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  a  young  man,  working  at  the 
bench,  his  employer  went  out  of 
business,  and,  simultaneously,  Mr. 
Chadwick  decided,  after  a  consider- 
able struggle  in  his  own  mind,  that 
he  would  see  what  he  could  do  in 
business  for  himself.  He  had  little 
credit  and  less  capital,  but  he  pos- 
sessed pluck  and  skill  in  shoemak- 
ing.  For  a  while,  his  lrttle  business 
crept  along  like  an  infant  industry, 
and  many  a  day  he  doubted  if  he 
could  pull  it  through.  But,  some- 
howe  or  other,  he  managed  to  keep 
it  going. 

At  last  circumstances  favored 
him.  The  Spanish-American  war 
opened  up  a  Latin-American  trade, 
and  he  sought  a  part  of  it.  At  first 
he  made  Spanish  style  shoes  to 
please  his  Latin-American  custom- 
ers. Then  he  began  to  interest  his 
customers  in  American  style.  Now 
most  all  his  shoes  for  Cuban  and 
other  Latin-American  children  are 
American  in  style,  except  that  they 
measure  a  little  more  around  the 
ankle  than  does  the  typical  Ameri- 
can shoe.  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
shoes  which  Mr.  Chadwick  makes 
now  are  sent  to  foreign  customers, 
and  the  shop  is  busy  turning  them 
out  the  whole  year  around. 


— D.  M.  Seccor,  representative  of 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  at 
Santiago,  Chili,  was  a  recent  visi- 
tor at  the  United  iShoe  Machinery  Co. 
plant  at  Beverly. 


— Rowland  &  Coxon,  heel  manur 
facturers  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are 
now  located  in  their  larger  quarters 
at  63  5-637  Kent  avenue,  having  re- 
moved from  89  Wallabout  street. 
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Before  the  Balkan  War 


WE  BOUGHT  SPONGES 


They  cost  much  less  than 
present  quotations. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  off- 
er our  customers 


TREEING— DRESSING— GUMMING 


SPONGES 


of  high  quality  and  at  no  ad- 
vance over  the  old  prices. 

These  sponges  are  of  the  best 
grades  and  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  at  anywhere 
near  the  price  we  ask. 


HOW  MANY  PLEASE  ???? 

Sewing  Machine  Supplies  Co. 

22  Lincoln  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


MARLBORO,  MASS. 

The  ASHBY-CRAWFORD  CO.  are 
to  occupy  their  new  factory  on 
Maple  street,  recently  purchased  of 
the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  as  well 
as  the  O'Connell  factory  on  Howe 
street.  Mr.  George  Ferguson  has 
been  engaged  as  superintendent  of 
the  two  factories.  It  is  expected 
that  the  daily  output  of  the  two  fac- 
tories will  be  about  4,000  pairs. 
HUDSON,  MASS. 

F.  C.  HEBARD  &  CO.,  who  have 
been  located  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Windsor,  Vt.,  will  occupy  the  old 
Stowe  Shoe  Factory  on  Main  street, 
and  as  soon  as  repairs  are  made,  the 
entire  business  of  this  firm  will  be 
transferred  here. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

TANNERS'  LEATHER  CO.  has 
leased  the  four-story  brick  building 
at  New  Jersey  Railroad  avenue  and 
East  Kinney  street,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  C.  L.  &  R.  E.  Smith,  leather 
manufacturers.  Mr.  C.  H.  Plummer 
has  'been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  new  plant  and  the  Turner 
Tanning  Machinery  Co.  of  Peabody, 


are  now  fitting  up  the  factory  with 
machinery.  This  company  iwas  or- 
ganized to  take  care  of  the  by-prod- 
uct of  its  members'  several  busi- 
nesses, and  no  person  may  become  a 
stockholder  unless  they  are  in  the 
tanning  trade.  The  officers  are 
Harry  Hill,  president;  Theodore 
Miller  and  James  T.  Smith,  vice- 
presidents;  M.  iF'.  McLaughlin,  treas- 
urer, and  James  B.  Reilly,  secre- 
tary. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

All  the  sole  leather  used  in  both 
af  the  E.  E.  TAYLOR  SHOE  CO. 
factories  will  be  cut  at  the  Brock- 
ton (Mass.)  plant,  and  the  sole 
leather  machinery,  which  was  used 
in  the  New  Bedford  plant,  is  now 
being  shipped  to  Brockton,  where  it 
is  proposed  to  handle  all  this  class 
of  work.  It  is  believed  that  by  con- 
centrated buying,  cutting  and  sort- 
ing, much  saving  will  be  effected. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  JOHN  H.  CROSS  CO.  has 
made  an  assignment  to  Albert  M. 
Creighton,  a  Lynn  shoe  manufactur- 
er and  a  director  in  the  Central  Na- 


"VICTOR"  FLEXIBLE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC"  INNERSOLING 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

Has  actually  convinced  shoe  manufacturers 
that  it  is  as  durable  as  the  best  of  leather. 

For  all  grades  of  McKay  shoes,  including 
the  heaviest. 

Send  for  sample  of  our 

SPECIAL  DOUBLING 

which  enables  you  to  use  up  all  your  light 
leather  insoles. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  single,  double  and 
three-ply  Buckram  and  Canvases. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 

FRANK  W.  WHITGHER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO,    -    U.  S.  A. 
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The  Fortuna 


MODEL  E 


is  equipped  with  an  upper  as  well  as  lower 
feed,  adapting  it  for  heavy  leather  box  toes, 
counters,  rands,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
change  the  machine  for  various  size  boxes 
or  counters  as  no  matrix  is  used,  thereby 
saving  time  and  money.  This  model  is 
furnished  complete  with  countershaft 
necessary  to  operate  it. 

Capacity,  1  1-4  inches. 

Horse  power  required,  1-4. 


Fortuna  Machine  Co. 

127  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branches 


146  Summer  Street,  Boston 


302  North  12th  Street,  St.  Louis 
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tional  Bank  of  Lynn,  and  Benjamin 
N.  Johnson,  a  lawyer,  are  named  as 
the  assignees.  The  liabilities  are 
stated  to  'be  $290,000,  with  total 
quick  assets,  cash,  merchandise  and 
accounts  receivable  amounting  to 
$323,000.  It  is  not  expected  that 
creditors  will  lose  a  great  deal  by 
this  assignment,  but  that  a  reorgan- 
ization will  be  effected  which  will 
place  the  firm  on  a  firm  financial 
basis.  The  faotcry  is  owned  (by  a 
separate  corporation. 
WEST  BATH,  ME. 

L.  M.  LITCH,  of  Lynn  is  reported 
to  be  interested  in  a  new  arch  sup- 
port manufacturing  business  which 
he  will  conduct  in  that  town. 

— George  L.  Rollins  of  Bridge- 
water  has  entered  the  experimental 
department  of  the  W.  H.  McEIwain 
plant  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

— Sol  Wertheim  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  B.  Wertheim  &  Son,  brokers 
and  importers  of  hides  and  skins 
left  for  Europe  June  1st,  on  his 
regular  annual  four  months  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  trip.  While  in 
Europe  he  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  European  market  conditions. 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Charter  has  been  issued  to  the 
Mansfield,  Hayward  Co.,  leather 
dealers  of  this  city.  Incorporators 
are  Henry  B.  Hayward,  Albert  M. 
Mansfield,  Winfield  M.  Milbar. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  J,  W,  Carter  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 
of  this  city  are  closing  the  most  suc- 
cessful season  of  their  many  years 
in  business.  This  firm  has  been 
very  busy  the  past  season  through- 
out making  a  line  of  men's  Goodyear 
welt  shoes.  They  report  plenty  of 
orders  to  start  out  the  new  run 
with.  This  Company  has  been  mak- 
ing shoes  in  Nashville  for  a  num- 
ber of  years: 


LOGIC  AND  ADVERTISING. 

WThen  a  duck  lays  an  egg,  she 
just  waddles  off  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

When  a  hen  lays  an  egg,  there  is 
muc  noise.    The  hen  advertises. 

Hence  the  demand  for  hens'  eggs 
instead  of  ducks'  eggs. — English 
Exchange. 


SHANKS  of  all  kinds 


MenVBoy.' -Women's  Muse* 
Wo  make  our  own  steel* 

CHURCHILL  &  ALLEN,  Lynn,  Mat.. 


STAY  WEBS 
AND  TAPES 


PULL  STRAP  S 
FACINGS 


*  Webb  lag*  C<o 


New  York  Representatives 
WOOD  AND  HARE 
66-72  Leonard  St. 


Western  Representative 
CHAS.  F.  RICHARD 
9th  and  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis 
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U5*C 

SHOE  KNIVES 


These  knives  are  manufactured  specially 
for  the  particular  requirements  of  the  shoe 
trade.  They  are  thoroughly  high-grade  and 
have  been  used  for  years  with  the  best  of  re* 


suits.  Any  of  the  knives  shown  can  be 
nished  promptly;  others  made  to  order. 

We  promise  prompt  attention. 

Packed  one  dozen  in  a  box. 


fur- 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

Sales  Department 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Lynn  and  the  North  Shore. 


Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— iSamples  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1914  have  been  prepared 
by  Lynn  manufacturers,  and  sales- 
men  now  are  out  showing  them  to 
wholesale  buyers.  Novelty  shoes 
are  conspicuous  in  the  sample 
trunks,  outnumbering  the  staple 
styles.  Manufacturers  are  convinced 
that  sales  of  novelty  style  shoes  are 
going  to  increase  in.  the  future. 
Among  the  shoes  are  pumps  and  ox- 
fords of  white,  gray  and  brown  buck 
leather,  of  red  and  gray  kid,  of 
taupe  satin,  of  dark  brown  Russia 
calf,  and  champagne  kid,  of  velvet, 
of  white  canvas,  and  of  other  novel- 
ties, not  commonly  seen  in  samples 
made  up  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
season. 

— There  has  lately  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  production  of  rubber 
soles  and  heels  in  Lynn.  The  Lynn 
Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  581  Washington 
street,  is  making  1,000  pairs  of 
rubber  soles  and  2,000  pairs  of  rub. 
ber  heels  daily.  It  is  running  a  day 
and  night  crew.  The  Sagamore  Rub- 
ber Co.,  in  Saugus  Centre,  a  suburb 
of  Lynn,  is  running  briskly  on  rub- 
ber soles  and  heels.  The  Beacon 
Rubber  Co.,  14  9  Commercial  street, 
Lynn,  is  also  making  rubber  soles 
and  heels.  It  contemplates  moving 
into  a  larger  factory.  Despite  the 
large  local  production  of  rubber 
soles,  Lynn  manufacturers  are  un- 
able to  secure  as  many  rubber  soles 
as  they  need. 

— Battleship  gray  buck  and  kid 
leather  are  much  used  by  Lynn  manv- 
ufacturers,  for    whole     boots,  for 


tops,  and  for  quarters  and  fancy  in- 
sertions. There  has  been  quite  a 
business  on  oxfords  with  patent 
leather  vamps  and  battleship  gray 
quarters.  The  combination  of  the 
shiny  and  the  gray  leather  is  pretty. 
The  gray  leather  is  durable,  and 
doesn't  show  dirt  as  does  white 
leather.  Some  manufacturers  think 
it  has  come  to  stay  for  a  while. 

— Fred  Tenney,  of  baseball  fame, 
has  become  treasurer  of  the  Tenney- 
Stoughton  Shoe  Co.,  successors  to 
Usher-Stoughton  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  women's  welt  shoes,  149  Com- 
mercial street,  West  Lynn.  W.  P. 
Usher  retires  as  treasurer,  though 
he  continues  his  financial  interest  in 
the  firm.  Oliver  P.  Stoughton  con- 
tinues as  president. 

— Thomas  Welch,  of  the  Welch 
Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  left  the  first  of  this 
week  for  a  10,000-mile  trip  among 
large  cities  of  the  South  and  the 
West,  selling  shoes. 

— The  widow  and  daughter  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Parrott  are  carrying  on  his. 
business  of  making  supplies  for  pat- 
tern makers,  at  56  Willow  street, 
Lynn.  This  business  was  establish- 
ed more  than  50  years  ago  by  George 
W.  Parrott,  who  invented  the  Par- 
rott grading  machine,  and  other 
devices  used  in  the  pattern  making1 
trade. 

— Moving  pictures  were  recently 
taken  in  the  factories  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Beverly,  and 
J.  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  shoe  manufac- 
turers, Peabody. 


LESSEN  THE  COST  OF  ATTACHING 

PAT'D  MESH  PLATE,  FACTORY  SHAPE 

"  VELVET  "  Rubber  Heels 

Especially  designed  for  attaching  in  the  regular  way  on  your  heeling  machines 

spJ?3JM?es  F.  W.  WHITCHER  CO. 

DEPT.  A.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


KNO-KRAC 

SOLVES  THE  TIP  CRACKING  PROBLEM 

One  Gallon  Will  Treat  1500  to  2000  Pairs  Of  Shoes. 
Makes  Bad  Leather  Good,  and  Good  Leather  Better. 
Shipped  In  Gallon  Tins.    Price  $7.00  Per  Gallon. 
A  trial  order  for  Kno-Krac  will  demonstrate  its  superiority  over 
anything  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

KNO-KRAC  LEATHER  PROCESS  COMPANY 

593  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Knox  "Quality"  Dies 


are  used  in  the  LARGEST  and  SMALLEST  shoe  factories 
wherever  HIGH  GRADE  DIES  are  WANTED. 


58  YEARS  IN  THE  DIE  BUSINESS 


JOSEPH  E.  KNOX  <S  CO.  22  Sea  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


REDUCE  YOUR  SHOE  COSTS  BY  CUTTING 
INSOLES  AND  BOX  TOES  FROM  OUR 

FLEXIBLE  INNERSOLING 

Furnished  in  Single,  Double  or  Three-Ply  Substances  as  Desired. 
Our  Buckram  Innersoling  is  Made  From  Canvas  or  Combinations 
of  This  Material  to  Meet  Every  Buyer's  Requirements. 


FREE 

Sample  of 


FAIRY  INNERSOLING 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
The  Ideal  Stock  for  Infants'  Soft  Soles 

Write  for  Prices— AND  THE  FREE  SAMPLE 

LANDERS  BROTHERS  CO.  -  Toledo,  0. 
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MARLBORO  NOTES. 

New  sole  cutting  machines  have 
been  installed  in  the  Ashby-Craw- 
ford  Co.'s  factory  and  in  the  Curtis 
factory  of  Rice  &  Hutchins,  by 
Henry  Parson  &  Son. 

— Timothy  McCarthy  has  conclud- 
ed his  services  as  foreman  of  the 
treeing  room  of  the  S.  H.  Howe  Shoe 
Co.  Main  factory. 

— The  Main  street  factory  of  Rice 
&  Hutchins  is  turning  out  2,000 
pairs  of  shoes  per  day.  The  output 
of  the  Ashby^Crawford  Co.  is  about 
200  dozen. 

— Henry  W.  Brigham  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  Rice  & 
Hutchins  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  Mr. 
Brigham  has  been  with  Rice  & 
Hutchins  for  twenty-eight  years, 
being  employed  first  in  the  Middle- 
sex factory  under  Mr.  L.  P.  Curtis. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Curtis  fac- 
tory he  was  transferred  there,  where 
he  has  been  employed  as  machinist. 
Edward  Dudley,  who  -has  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Diamond  P  factory,  is 
to  take  the  position  vacated  by  Mr. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

— The  Kenton  Shoe  Co.  of  Chat- 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  is  about  to  move  into 
new  quarters  where  they  will  have 
room  to  increase  their  outnut.  The 
new  home  has  2  2,000  sq.  feet  of 
floor  space.  Their  line  is  boys' 
youths'  and  little  gents'  medium  and 
fine  shoes.  They  also  make  a  special 
shoe  for  weak  ankles. 


WALPOLE  SUPPLY  CO.  REMOVAL, 
The  Walpole  Supply  Co.  have  re>- 
moved  their  Boston  office  from  185 
Summer  street  to  60  South  street. 
In  the  new  location,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  shoe  and  leather 
district,  they  will  occupy  the  entire 
South-street  front  of  the  fourth  floor. 
The  company  has  been  doing  a  grow- 
ing business  in  its  shoe  factory  sup- 
ply department,  and  more  commodi- 
ous offices  had  become  essential. 


AUBURN,  ME.,  NOTES. 

— George  Tufts,  foreman  in  the 
Cushman-Hollis  iheel  room,  was 
given  a  fine  gold  watch  this  week 
"by  the  employes  of  his  room,  the 
gift  being  in  honor  of  his  birthday. 

— Fred  R.  Nash,  who  has  re- 
signed as  foreman  of  the  finishing 
room  in  the  Lunn  &  Sweet  shoe  fac- 
tory, has  been  presented  with  a 
Morris  chair  by  the  employes  of  his 
room.  Mr.  Nash  retires  from  the 
factory  because  of  ill  health  and  he 
proposes  to  take  a  much  needed 
rest. 


— The  Western  Paste  &  Gum  Co. 
of  Chicago  have  removed  their 
offices  to  2710  Throop  street.  They 
manufacture  a  line  of  adhesives  for 
the  shoe  trade. 


KEEP  THOSE  EDGES 
CLEAN 


The  Novelty 


Edge  Protector 


Absolutely  prevents 
soiling  of  stitches, 
edge  and  bottom. 

Tip  repairers  like 
them  because  they 
make  the  work  easy. 


Novelty  Selling  Co. 

Room  67 

683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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ST.  LOUS  SHOE  MAX  DIES. 

A.  D.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.,  died 
Saturday,  May  10  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  having  gone  there  in  an  ef- 
fort to  regain  his  health.  Mr.  Bro'wn 
was  6fr  years  of  age.  His  death 
was  not  a  surprise  and  was  predict- 
ed by  himself  over  a  year  ago,  when 
it  was  found  that  a  liver  trouble 
had  thrust  itself  upon  him. 

Mr.  Brown  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  built  up  the  splendid 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.  business. 

It  is  estimated  that  he  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  of  approximately 
$10,000,000,  and  by  his  death  sev- 
eral institutions  will  become  (bene- 
ficiaries.    In  the  St.  Louis  Star  of 


Alunson  1>.  Brown. 

May  5,  the  e  appeared  an  article 
concerning  Mr.  Brown,  stating  that 
he  probably  would  not  survive,  and 
the  news  notice  made  mention  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  which  ex- 
isted between  his  son-in-law,  W.  H. 
McEIroy,  and  himself.  This  dis- 
agreement came  about  through  Mr. 
McElroy  trading  his  stock  in  the 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.  for  an  in- 
terest in  the  Victoria  Bldg.  at  8th 
and  Locust  streets,  S'L  Louis.  It  is 
thought  that  nervous  tension  as  a 
result  of  worrying  over  this  matter 
resulted  in  a  break-down  which 
caused  his  rapid  decline. 

Alanson  D.  Brown  was  born  in 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  18  4  7. 
At  toe  age  of  twenty-four  he  had 


sold  out  his  partnership  in  a  drug 
store  and  started  for  St.  Louis  with 
$13,000  in  his  pocket.  There  he  met 
J.  M.  Hamilton,  and  together  they 
started  a  wholesale  shoe  business  in 
St.  Louis.  The  firm  of  Hamilton  & 
Brown  succeeded  in  weathering  the 
panic  of  '73,  and  later  became  the 
Hamilton-Brown  .Shoe  Co.,  expand- 
ing and  enlarging  until  the  com.- 
pany  now  owns  and  operates  seven 
factories  besides  a  branch  jobbing 
house  in  Boston. 


KNO-KRAC. 

A  preparation  under  the  above 
name  is  Ibeing  used  in  factories  of 
the  Central  States  and  is  proving 
effective  in  preventing  the  cracking 
of  shoes  at  the  lasting  operation.  It 
is  claimed  that  from  1500  to  2000 
pairs  of  uppers  can  be  treated  with 
a  single  gaillon  of  the  preparation. 
Kno-Krac  was  first  developed  by  a 
well-known  leather  chemist  and 
used  in  a  local  factory  with  such 
success  that  its  fame*  has  spread 
and  it  is  now  used  by  an  increasing 
number  of  factory  managers.  A 
company  has  been  organized  for 
placing  this  product  on  the  market 
and  their  announcement  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


OBJECTS  TO  TERM  "ENGLISH 
LAST." 

Williams,  Clark  &  Co.,  Lynn  shoe 
manufacturers,  have  sent  a  letter 
to  national  and  local  trade  associa- 
tions, protesting  against  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  term  ''English  Last." 
They  say  it  opens  the  way  for  Eng'- 
lish  shoe  manufacturers  to  send 
shoes  into  this  country. 


MAKING  RUBBER  SOLES. 

The  Sagamore  Rubber  Co^  of 
Saugus  Centre,  a  surhurb  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  is  now  very  busy  making  rub- 
ber soles.  Clifford  Berry  is  manager 
of  the  firm. 


— Mr.  George  A.  Burgess,  an  ex- 
pert operator  on  the  Xpedite  Heel 
Burnisher  at  the  Commonwealth 
Shoe  &  Leather  Co.,  of  Gardiner, 
Maine,  is  spending  his  vacation  with 
friends  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

— Mr.  C.  H.  Corser  has  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  England, 
covering  several  months.  Mr.  Corser 
has  been  introducing  the  Heath  turn 
p.ewing  machine  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 


JULIUS  LESSER  ARTHUR  LESSER 

LESSER  BROTHERS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORT  A  VARIETY  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  SHOE  BUTTONS 

Pe^rl  and  Ivory  Shoe  Buttons  carried  in  stock,  in  all  colors. 
2008-2O1O  FIRST  AVENUE  Tel.  HaHem  3540  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ross  Moyer 
Mfg.  Co. 


Vamp 
Polisher, 


Hand 
Rounding  Clamp. 


BOTTOM. 

New  Method  Wheels. 


Heel  Scouring  Wheel. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
634  Sycamore  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
38-40  La  Salle  Street. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
205  Lincoln  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
1423  Olive  Street. 


Leather  Measurer. 


Your  Policy 

OF 

Insuran  ce 

against  complaints 
from  customers  as 
wellas  from  machine 

operators  and  salesmen  is  the  adoption  of 

FUTURITY 
COTTON  SHOE  THREADS 

a  dollars  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  invested. 
Hard  tests  of  our  thread  make  satisfied  customers. 


FUTURITY   THREAD   MFG.  CO. 

SALES  HEADQUARTERS 
127  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Mill  at  Plympton,  Mass. 

BRANCHES 

234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  George  L.  Spear  &  Co.,  237  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 

G.  F.  Shuster  Co..  109  No.  4th  St.,  Phila. 
J.  W.  Dyer,  22  Andrews  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Walter  Williams  &  Co,  Montreal,  Canada 
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BROCKTON  NOTES. 

— Last  Saturday  the  M.  A.  Pack- 
ard Co.,  of  Brockton,  opened  an  of- 
fice at  60  South  street,  Boston,  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  being  present.  The 
office  is  the  center  of  the  shoe  and 
leather  district. 

— The  Brockton  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  has  arranged  with 
the  Leather  Federation  for  another 
conference  on  the  price  list,  which 
was  recently  presented  by  the  Fed- 
eration, the  date  fixed  being  Mont- 
day,  May  12,  at  3.30. 

— Partial  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  second  annual  outing 
of  the  employes  of  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  George  E.  Keith  Co.  of 
Brockton.  The  date  is  June  21,  the 
place  to  be  decided  on  later. 

— Eldon  B.  Keith,  treasurer  of  the 
George  E.  Keith  Co.  of  Brockton, 
sailed  on  May  17th  for  an  extended 
tour  through  Europe,  visiting  Italy, 
Hungary,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Germany.  On  ihis  return  he 
will  visit  Switzerland  and  England, 
planning  to  arrive  home  about  Sept. 
1st.    Mrs.  Keith  will  accompany  him. 

— On  account  of  increase  of  busi- 
ness, the  firm  of  W.  A.  Bowz  &  Son, 
moccasin  makers  of  Avon,  are  to 
build  an  addition  to  their  factory 
in  that  town.  . 

— Charles  iF.  Richmond,  general 
buyer  for  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 
Co.,  !has  sailed  for  Europe  for  an 
extended  tour..  He  will  probably  re- 
turn with  ex-Gov.  W.  L.  Douglas, 
head  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
of  Brockton,  wiho,  with  his  bride, 
are  now  touring  Europe. 

— Shoe  shipments  from  Brockton 
last  week  amounted  to  9710  cases, 


forwarded  as  follows:  Brockton 
Centre,  23  79  cases;  North  End,  4  3  26 
cases;  South  Snd  2805  cases.  The 
total  shipments  to  date  are  284,845 
cases,  a  gain  of  8615  cases  over  the 
shipments  for  the  same  noimiber  of 
weeks  in  1912. 


CHANGE  IN  FIRM. 

A.  L.  Usher  has  retired  as  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Usher, 
Stoughton  Shoe  Co.,  makers  of  welt 
shoes  for  women,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
O.  P.  Stoughton  has  become  presi- 
dent, and  Fred  Tenney  has  become 
treasurer.  Mr.  Stoughton,  who  has 
managed  the  business  since  it  start- 
ed, was  formerly  foreman  of  the  cut- 
ting room  at  the  factory  of  A.  E. 
Little  &  Co.,  Lynn.  Fred  Tenney 
played  first  base  for  the  Boston 
National  baseball  team. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 

Guaranteed  to  Cut  straight 

Fit  Patterns  Perfectly 

and  Stand  Up  Better  thai 
any  Dies  made. 

Sucessor  to  A.  M.  HOWE 
(  Established  1867 ) 
John  J.  AdamS   Worcester,  Mass 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  special  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.    INGALLS,  Lyr.n.  Mass. 


WINSLOW  BROS.  &  SMITH  CO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AND  GABRETTAS 

TANNERIES     NORWOOD  and   PEABODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK       x         CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street    12-14  Spruce  Street     159  West  Lake  Street     14th  and  Locust  Streets 


BORAX 

IBORAX  USED  IN  THE  WATER  FOR  •  DAMPENING  THE  SOLE 
MAKES  THE  SOLE  FLEXIBLE,  PREVENTS  CHIPPING  OF 
THE    EDGES,    AND   MAKES    A  SMOOTH,  VELVETY  FINISH. 


 FOR THE—  

Shoe  Factory 


write  PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY, 
100  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  for  receipt 
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We  Back  Our  Claims 

For  instance,  we  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac= 
tion  of  any  manufacturer  or 
foreman  that  

K.  &  S. 

Crown  Sole  Bleach 

will  remove  discolorationsfrom 
Oak  or  Union  soles  and  leave  a 
clear  light  color  capable  of  being 
finished  with  any  shade  or  stain. 
You  can  save  money  in  your 
sole  leather  room  by  using  dis= 
colored  stock  and  treating  it 
with  Crown  Sole  Bleach. 

Let  Us  Prove  This  To  You. 


Kent  &  Smith 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 


St.  Louis  and  the  West 


Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— Mr.  E.  S.  Ward,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  "American 
Lady"  factory  for  the  last  three 
years,  resigned  his  position  last 
Saturday  to  accept  a  similar  one  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Dunn-Mc- 
Carthy Shoe  Co. 

Each  of  the  departments  presented 
him  with  a  token  of  friendship.  The 
foremen  in  the  "American  Lady" 
and  "American  Gentleman"  facto- 
ries at  the  foremen's,  meeting,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  cut- 
glass  punch  bowl  and  set.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  J.  T.  John- 
ston, general  superintendent  of  fac- 
tories, in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 
Then  he  read  the  following  letter 
that  accompanied  it:  : 

"To  Mr.  Ward,  Supt.,  from  friends 
and  well-wishers  of  the  Hamilton- 
Brown  Shoe  Company. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  9,  '13. 
Mr.  Ward:  — 

While  we  understand  and  regret 
that  our  long  and  friendly  associa- 
tion with  you  in  a  business  way  is 
about  to  end,  still  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  let  the  parting  separate  us 
as  friends  and  well-wishers.  We 
hope  you  will  accept  this  punch 
bowl  as  a  token  of  our  esteem  of 
you,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  given,  that  of  true  friendship  and 
good-will.  May  you,  in  your  future 
life,  achieve  even  greater  success 
than  even  your  most  sanguine 
dreams  have  'been,  and  when  busi- 
ness cares  and  worries  embarrass 
you,  may  you  find  as  true  and  loyal 
supporters  as  you  have  always  had 
in  the  "American  Lady"  factory,  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  J.  T.  Johnson, 
A.  C.  Brown,  C.  E.  Ross,  G.  W. 
Julow,  J.  C.  Karney,  W.  A.  Ken- 
ward,  W.  A.  Miller,  F.  J.  Mauer,  J. 
E.  West,  A.  N.  Jones,  O.  Girth,  E. 
Binder,  L.  Young,  P.  L.  Soper,  H. 
W.  Bugman,  Effie  Michener,  W.  L. 
McClendon,  J.  Byrne,  J.  Noble,  A. 
Cochs,  H.  Ruwler,  R.  M.  Henchen, 
R.  E.  Brundrette,  C.  E.  Christenson, 
J.  Pollock,  C.  Boney,  J.  Keer,  J. 
Anderson,  W.  Smith,  C.  W.  Hoden, 
G.  H.  Poree,  C.  Nelson,  P.  J.  Cov- 
eney,  G.  Poulos." 

The  welt  and  McKay  lasting  depart- 
ments presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful cut-glass  water  set,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter: 

"To  Mr.    Ward,  superintendent, 


from  the  welt  and  McKay  lasting  de- 
partment, Hamilton-Brown  Shoe 
Comipany,  "American  Lady"  factory. 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  7,  '13. 
Mr.  Ward:  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of 
the  welt  and  McKay  lasting  depart- 
ments desi:e  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  genial  personality  by 
presenting  to  you  this  water  set, 
trusting  you  will  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given  and  that 
you  will  always  have  a  friendly  feel- 
ing for  the  'American  Lady'  factory. 
W.  A.  Miller,  foreman;  L.  H.  Young, 
assistant  foreman,  of  welt  lasting 
room;  E.  Binder,  foreman,  McKay 
lasting  room,  and  the  entire  em- 
ployes." 

The  packing  and  bottom  rooms 
presented  him  with  a  cordial  set, 
accompanied  by  the  following  let- 
ter: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  '13. 
Mr.  Ward: — ■ 

We  learn  that  you  are  leaving  us 
to  take  up  duties  in  a  city  where  we 
will  not  be  able  to  see  you  perhaps 
for  a  long  time,  but  we  wish  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  have  in  the 
'American  Lady'  factory,  friends 
who,  we  hope,  will  not  be  forgotten, 
hence,  we  wish  you  to  accept  this 
small  token  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship, that  you  may  in  future  years 
be  reminded  of  those  who  have 
known  you  for  years  and  have 
proved  their  loyalty  to  you,  that  you 
may  have  greater  success  in  your 
new  position  than  you  have  achieved 
here,  is  the  earnest  wish  of, 

Bottoming  and  Packing 
Room  Employes." 

The  entire  fitting  room  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  leather  trav- 
eling bag. 

The  finishing  room  gave  him  a 
razor  and  strop.  Mr.  Michener,  the 
foreman,  said  in  presenting  the  razor 
and  strop,  that  he  might  use  the 
razor  on  himself  and  the  strop  on 
his  wife.  Mr.  Ward  replied  to  the 
presentation  speeches  and  thanked 
them,  and  said  he  regretted  leaving 
and  could  hardly  do  so  but  must  do 
as  he  had  promised.  He  said  that 
his  friendship  for  all  was  so  strong 
that  had  he  taken  the  second  thought 
he  would  not  have  left  at  all.  The 

(Continued  on  Pago  316) 


FVAI  {    1A#  A  M  T  t0  sel1  Snoe  Findings,  Shoe  Tools,  oi  any  Specialty  ia 
■  ^  w     ¥¥  Mil  I     the  Shoe  Trade,  let  us  have  them. 
It  pays  to  deal  with  us,  for  we  deal  direct  with  every  Shoe  Manufacturer  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  are  large  buyers  and  quick  sellers. 

LIVINGSTON  &  DOUGHTY,  Limited 

American  Importers  LEICESTER,  ENCLAKB 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  SHOE 
TRADE. 
Symposium  of  Manufacturers' 
Opinions. 

A  large  number  of  manufacturers 
of  shoes  were  asked  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  opinion  as  to  ef- 
fect of  the  tariff  bill.  Some  of  the 
answers  are  here  given: 

Williams,  Olark  &  .Co.,  Lynn, 
Mass.;  Our  experience  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  similar  to  others  in 
our  line,  namely,  a  slackening  up 
in  volume,  but  this  we  believe  gen- 
eral throughout  the  country  in  all 
.  lines,  and  probably  brought  about 
through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, among  these  the  weather 
not  least.  We  are  booking,  for  rail 
delivery,  our  usual  volume  of  ibusi- 
ness,  although  on  an  advanced  price 
over  a  year  ago.  Personally  we  have 
had  had  no  fear  that  removal  of 
duty  on  shoes  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  industry,  especially  so  as  to 
its  affecting  price  of  footwear. 

The  Val  Duttenhofer  Sons  Co., 
Cincinnati:  We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
say  much  for  or  against  the  Under- 
wood bill,  as  we  do  no  foreign  *busi- 
ness,  and  as  we  have  never  had  ex- 
perience of  free  business  we  can 
handle  in  America,  never  seek  any 
foreign  trade,  and  our  factory  al- 
ways was  overloaded.  In  our  two 
factories  we  can  make  7,000  spairs 
a  day,  and  we  feel  sure  our  business 
will  equal  the  amomnt  we  had  in  the 
fall  of  1912,  as  orders  today  are 
just  about  the  same,  but  retailers 
are  not  very  much  interested,  or  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  vim  to  push 
much  business,  because  there  are 
quite  a  few  people  out  of  work  at 
present  in  some  of  the  smaller  man- 
ufacturing towns,  which,  of  course, 
makes  them  hold  back.  We  feel 
reasonably  sure,  with  all  this,  that 
our  capacity  will  be  worked  full  up 
this  season. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Dolge- 
ville,  N.  Y.:  We  approve  of  the  Un- 
derwood bill  and  do  not  criticise  the 
paragraph  covering  specifically  the 
shoe  trade.  We  do  think,  however, 
that  with  the  manufactured  product, 
leather  and  shoes,  free,  all  materials 
entering  the  tanning  of  leather  and 
making  of  shoes  should  also  he  free. 
With  free  shoes,  no  doubt,  the 
United  States  manufacturer  of  cheap- 
er grades  will  suffer  some  from 
European  competition.  The  tariff 
will  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  our 
line,  which  is  practically  all  special- 
ties well  advertised  and  sell  upon 
their  merits.  Our  sales  are  10  per 
cent  in  excess  of  1912,  and  while, 
no  doubt,  general  business  will 
slacken  because  of  uncertainties,  we 
look  for  no  serious  trouble. 

Shaft-Pierce  Shoe  Co.,  Faribault, 
Minn.:  The  Underwood  bill  is,  we 
think,  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  slowing  up  of  the  shoe  busi- 
ness in  New   England.     Shoe  busi- 
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ness  of  the  Western  States  will  natu- 
rally feel  the  effect  later.  However, 
we  believe  the  effect  will  Ibe  only 
temporary,  as  this  country  is  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  adjust 
itself  to  almost  any  condition  that 
could  arise.  It  is  the  unstable  con- 
dition of  business  during  adjustment 
in  matters  of  this  kind  that  is  so 
unsatisfactory  as  to  cause  business 
interests  to  deplore  radical  legisla- 
tion of  any  sort. 


PATTERN  MAKER  AND  IN- 
VENTOR. 

Elmer  W.  Sanborn  makes  1500 
pieces  a  day  of  shoe  patterns  in  his 
factory  at  91  Willow  street,  Lynn. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  his 
business  iis  his  experimental  shop,  in 
which  he  is  constantly  experimenting 
with  new  designs  in  patterns,  and 
new  methods  of  making  patterns. 
He  has  invented  and  patented  a 
number  of  machines  and  devices  for 
making  patterns,  which  he  has  put 
onto  the  market  for  general  use  by 
the  trade. 


LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT. 

Some  big  firms  can  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  little  things.  One  large 
Lynn  firm  collects  a  draw-back  on 
shoe  tips,  made  of  imported  patent 
leather. 


ALBANY  LAST  CO. 

ALBANY   -   -   NEW  YORK 

MAKING  GOOD 

LASTS 

SINCE  1903  :    :  : 
Let  us  Send  You  a  Trial  Pair. 


Finishing  Roll  Covers 

We  have  the  kind  ard  style  to 
fit  all  brushes  and  felt  rolls 

We  solicit  a  comparison  of  qual- 
ity and  prices  with  any  covers 
made. 


q  A  Postal  Will  Bring  You  Details 
R.  W.  THOMSON 

411  Broadway,    Lynn,  Mass. 

Phone,  2155  Lynn 


TRADE  WANTS 


MANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  vai  ious 
departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents    per  word  for  two  weeks;   6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  for  four  weeks. 


HELP  AVANTED. 

BOTTOMING  ROOM  ASSISTANT 
WANTED  in  factory  making  50  to 
60  dozen  daily,  men's  fine  welts. 
Must  be  all-round  man  and  particu- 
larly capable  in  heel  and  bottom  fin- 
ishing departments.  Apply  stating 
experience,  age  and  salary  expected. 
Address  3  733-H,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


SHOE  PATTERN  M  A  (K  E  R  ,S 
WANTED — Men  familiar  with  Reed 
Power  Grading  Machine  and  treeing- 
up.  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  560  De 
Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stitching  room  ma- 
chinist for  shoe  factory  in  the  South. 
Must  be  experienced  in  this  line  of 
work  and  of  good  habits.  Address 
3219-C,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


BUSINESS  ASSOCIATE  AVANTED. 

I  have  seventeen  years'  experience 
with  large  shoe  manufacturing  con- 
cern. Would  like  to  meet  party  who 
would  enter  partnership  to  manu- 
facture men's  welt  shoes.  Address 
Superintendent,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


POSITIONS  AVANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Expert 
for  a  place  June  15;  unusual  good 
experience,  references  and  character; 
classy  designs  on  men's  or  women's 
work.  Address  269,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Stitching 
room  foreman,  up  to  date  in  every 
way,  wishes  to  connect  with  live 
concern  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Can  demonstrate  ability  to  produce 
paying  results,  Address  268,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man 
age  30,  six  years'  experience  mak- 
ing inks,  stains,  dressings,  enamels, 
cements  and  boot  polishes,  etc.  Can 
make  blackings,  dressings,  etc.,  for 
the  shoe  factory,  or  would  be  in- 
terested in  connecting  with  company 
organized  to  make  same.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Address  72  9,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Energetic, 
ambitious  young  man  with  experi- 
ence as  cutting  room  foreman  in 
best  New  England  factories,  is  open 
for  position.  Understands  sample 
cutting  and  can  instruct  green  help. 
Brockton  experience.  Address  862, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent of  shoe  factory,  from  lasting 
to  shipping,  including  stock  room, 
on  men's,  ladies',  misses',  boys'  and 
little  gents'  fine  work.  Have  been 
very  successful  in  this  line  for  the 
last  2  0  years.  Can  operate  most 
all  machines  in  lasting  and  finishing 
room,  so  have  had  best  of  success 
in  teaching  green  help.  Am  a  first- 
class  shoemaker  and  organizer.  Can 
give  best  of  references.  Address 
267,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  'for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSTTTON  WANTED — B;y  super 
intendent  with  wide  experience  in 
making  men's  shoes.  Practical 
knowledge  and  competent  to  do  buy- 
ing. Good  reference.  Address  1015, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  of  41 
years  of  age  is  open  for  a  position 
in  the  cutting  room.  Has  had  26" 
years  experience,  part  as  foreman. 
Can  furnish  Al  references.  Address 
445,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED — Ha.ve  had 
20  years'  experience  in  some  of  the 
best  factories  ,  East  and  West,  mak- 
ing welts  and  McKays,  men's,  wo- 
men's and  children's.  Am  strong 
in  handling  help,  also  in  teaching 
green  help.  Would  take  position  as 
making  or  lasting  room  foreman. 
A-l  references.  Address  8  63,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  foreman 
at  present  employed  desires  a 
chance.  Is  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  the  lasting  room,  both  McKay  and 
welts;  had  had  number  of  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  good  ref- 
erences. Address  2  66,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — For  15 
years  I  have  had  unusual  experience 
in  cutting  men's  medium  welt  shoes. 
Am  at  present  employed  but  desire 
to  make  a  change.  Can  satisfy  any 
manufacturer  as  to  my  ability  and 
character  Address  861,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  v  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  13  0 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  sole  leather  department.  Has 
practical  knowledge  of  buying,  cut- 
ting, manipulating  and  stock  fitting. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  large 
house  doing  an  extended  business. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  1128,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
Ohildrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general 
factory  man,  inspector  or  assistant 
superintendent,  experienced  in  all 
departments,  also  with  large  East- 
ern concern  on  ladies'  shoes.  Would 
like  to  talk  with  foreign  manufac- 
turer. Address  3  95,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


MTSMATE     SHOES  WANTED, 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


— There  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  semi-jesting  talk  in  effect,  "Do 
others  or  they  will  do  you."  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  right  trans- 
lation is,  "Do  others  and  you  do 
yourself." 


(Continued  from  Pago  313) 
letter  accompanying  this  gift  was  as 
follows: 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  '13. 
Mr.  Ward:  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  present  you 
with  this  small  token  to  show  our 
appreciation  and  regard  for  you  and 
wish  you  success  in  your  new  posi- 
tion. 

Employes  of  the  Finish- 
ing Room." 

The  turn  and  welt  making  de- 
partments gave  Mr.  Ward  a  hand- 
some sherbet  set  with  their  best 
wishes  and  regards. 

— C.  B.  Kimber,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  Utz  &  Dunn  for 
the  past  2  1-2  years,  has  accepted 
the  position  as  superintendent  of 
the  ''American  Lady"  factory. 

— J.  T.  Johnston  has  been  chosen 
general  superintendent  of  factories 
of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co. 

— R.  E.  Stensmeyer  has  accepted 
the  position  of  foreman  of  the  pack- 
ing room  in  the  Sunlight  factory. 

— E.  S.  Ward,  assistant  to  Supt. 
J.  T.  Johnstone,  of  the  Hamilton- 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  "American  Lady" 
factory,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
superintendent  of  Dunn  &  Mc- 
Carthy's factory,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Ward  has  been  with  the  Hamilton- 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  for  about  eight 
years  and  is  thoroughly  competent 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  making 
shoes  in  the  New  York  factory. 


NEW  WATERPROOF  COMPOUND. 

The  use  of  the  new  waterproof- 
ing compound  which  is  applied  with 
a  brush  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoe 
after  the  welt  is  sewed  and  the  in- 
seam  trimmed,  appears  to  be  quite 
an  improvement.  It  covers  the  en- 
tire bottom  of  the  insole,  the  in- 
seam,  and  the  bottom  of  the  welt, 
it  forms  a  complete  water-tight  par- 
tition between  the  outsole  and  the 
insole,  and  thus  prevents  any  damp- 
ness collected  by  the  outsole  being 
admitted  to  the  foot  through  the  in- 
sole. A  peculiar  feature  of  this 
preparation  is  that  while  it  dries 
so  quickly  as  not  to  delay  the  work, 
at  least  to  a  sufficient  extent  so  that 
it  is  not  sticky,  it  remains  plastic 
during  the  entire  life  of  the  shoe 
and  also  retains  its  waterproof  qual- 
ities so  that  this  thin  layer  is  a 
perpetual  barrier  to  dampness  to  the 
foot  in  ordinary  shoes  worn  on  the 
street  in  ordinary  weather.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  if  the  consumers 
of  shoes  understood  the  benefit,  they 
would  derive  from  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  material  they  would 
wish  every  shoe  they  bought  to  be 
so  treated. 


— It  may  be  worth  while  to  be 
afraid  of  your  friends,  but  never 
fear  your  enemies. 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can   be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 


ANY  GRADE 


ANY  SIZE 


ANYWHERE 


Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER  ThM.r;r 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FITTING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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YOUR 


GUARANTEE 
FOR  QUALITY 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Boston,  Mats. 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our  faollltles  enable  us 
to  make  prompt  deliver- 
ies off  high  grsds  eutting 
diss  on  terms  that  will 
savs  you  money. 

BROOKTON  DIE  OO. 
Brookton,  Mmmm. 

Chicago       -  H»T«rfcJlI 


SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER'S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


1913 


A  most  complete  Buyer's  Reference  Book. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover  Price  $2.00 


Rogers  6  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  =  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 

<F     -  Sdk  -  % 

for  Tassels  and  Pompons,  matching  all 
imaginable  shades,  My  Specialty 

%          Station,  Jf /  ^ 

YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78    "  " 
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O    L.    I    IVI    A  X 

HEEL  FINISHING  BRUSHES 


CLIMAX  SOLID  FILLED 

We  can  supply  Heel  Finishing  Brushes  in  1  'Soft,"  "Me- 
dium" and  "Stiff"  grades.  Every  Brush  is  so  constructed 
that  they  do  not  "pull  off"  the  wax  but  "  finish  down "  a  heel 
edge  to  a  smooth,  hard  surface.  Write  for  our  book  on  brushes. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Boston  -  -  Mass. 


OBSERVE  THE  BOW  DESIGN  WOVEN  INTO  RIBBON 


Patent  Applied  For 


The  Columbia  Ribbon  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


w 

o 


X  ST 

w  § 

o  s 

o  o 

S  rr 


No  curling  of  the  cross  piece— no  lodging 
place  for  dust— always  smart  and  perfectly 
tailored. 


Write  Today  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

COLUMBIA  RIBBON  CO.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN 
SHOEMAKING 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


{  "~~   — ^ 

Sole  Leather 

Howard  Scoured  Dak  Sole  Leather 

in  sides.,  'backs,  bends  and  offal.  Made  from 
a  strictly  BIG  FOUR  packer  bide  and  tanned 
especially  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbose 
using  a  firm  hard  tanned  sole  leather  on 
their  shoes.  Looks  BEST.  WEARS  LONG- 
EST.    CUTS  CHEAPEST. 

GLEN  OAK 

An  Oak  tanned  sole  leather  for  the  use 
of  those  requiring  a  mellow  and  especially- 
deep  grained  sole  leather.  Has  an  excep- 
tionally deep  grain,  and  is  adapted  for  work 
on  shoes  requiring  deep  buffing. 

KORRY-KROME 

A  Chrome  tanned  waterproof  sole  leather. 
Works  and  finishes  as  easily  and  well  as  the 
best  Oak  sole  leather.  Will  not  slip  on  wet 
pavements.  Will  not  fray  or  spread  on  the 
edges,  and  in  addition  has  the  well-known 
long  wearing  qualities  of  chrome  tanned 
leather.  A  sole  that  will  wear  as  long  as 
the  upper.     SOLD  BY  THE  POUND. 


J.  W.  &  A.  P.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON  OFFICE 

95  SOUTH  ST. 


CORRY,  PA. 

EST.  1867 
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The  Reece  Button 
Sewing  Machine 

Something  New 
in 
Reece 


Machinery 


The  Reece  Button  Sewing  Machine  is  fast  displacing  all  other 
button  sewing'  machines  with  manufacturers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

This  machine  sews  on  any  kind  of  a  shoe  button  used  by  man- 
ufacturers, many  of  which  are  buttons  that  manufacturers  havt 
been  compelled  t©  sew  on  by  hand  heretofore,  and  is  able  to  sew 
on  glass  buttons,  Milo  buttons,  and  Mllo  buttons  with  loose  shanks. 
One  hopper  and  raceway  serves  for  all  styles  and  sizes  of  buttons. 
It  is  not  necessary  t©  change  hopper  and  raceway  every  time  * 
different  button  is  sewed  on  as  in  other  button  sewing  machines. 

Its  work  is  superior  to  hand  work,  as  each  button  is  sewed 
with  two  Interlocked  loops  forming  a  square  knot,  tightly  securing 
each  button  independently.  It  is  the  only  button-sewing  machine 
having  a  non-vibrating  needle  bar,  which  eliminates  the  bother- 
some breaking  of  needles.  Its  mechanism  is  such  that  button  skip- 
ping, so  evident  in  other  machines,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  simple  in  construction,  very  easy  to  operate,  and  will  stand  all 
the  speed  at  which  any  operator  can  properly  guide  the  work.  It 
will  sew  twice  as  many  buttons  In  a  given  time,  with  one-third  less 
thread  and  in  a  far  superior  manner,  than  any  other  button-sew- 
ing machine. 

The  machines  are  placed  on  trial. 


Reece  Button-Hole  Machine  Co. 

OFFICE   AND   FACTORY  ; 

500-514  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  " 


By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
makiiig,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 


683  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston 


For  Pressing 

Velvet  or  Canvas  Seams 


—  USE — 


With  New  Attachment 


For  particulars  address 

Boston  Machine 
Works  Company 

Lynn,  Mass.  U.'  S.  A. 

Cincinnati,  O.        -        Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


The 


9  9 


"American  Shoemaking  Directory" 

A  list  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  giving  location,  kind  of 
shoes  made,  oapacity,  and  names  of  superintendent  and  buyer.    2  3-4x5  1-2.   200  pages,  . 

"Shoe  Factory  Buyers'  Guide'* 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  Supplies,  classified  according  to  the  product. 
3  1-4x6  1-4.   230  pages.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  in  the  Shoe  Factory. 

"Shoe  Jobbers,  Wholesale  Finders,  and 
Department  Store  List" 

A  Directory  of  these  trades,  classified  according  to  location.    2  3-4x5  1-2. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Shoe  Dealers" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  supplies,  classified  findings  dealers,  classified  according 
to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1-4  6  1-4. 

Buyers'  Guide  for  Leather  Manufacturers" 

For  Tanners,  Curriers,  Japanners,  Chemists,  Superintendents,  Foremen,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1-4x6  1-4. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Manufacturers  of w  Fancy 
Leather  Goods" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  this  trade,  also  list  of  manufacturers  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 

PRICE  OF  OUR  DIRECTORIES.  $9.00  EACH  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
Circulars  and  further  particulars,  free  on  request, 


ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover  j 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers  | 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,      -       -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:      Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  913  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ! 
Canadian  Agents:      -    -    Keiffer  Brothers,  9(6  Prince  St.,  Montreal  J 
German  Agents:        -    -    -    -     Wachholtz    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 
English  Agents:        -    -      Gimson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England.  i 
 ^^,c  .-=J 

SOLE  OIL  | 

Here's  An  Anti-Squeak  and 
Waterproofing  Combined 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  insole  and  in- 
seam  before  bottom  filling.  Dries  quickly  and  re- 
mains plastic  during  life  of  shoe.  It  prevents  the  shoe 
from  squeaking  and  serves  as  a  protection  against 
any  water  getting  through  the  inseam  or  the  insole, 
even  though  the  outsole  should  absorb  water.  By 
using  SOLE  OIL  you  can  guarantee  a  practically 
waterproof  sole. 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  TRY  IT  OUT. 


WALPOLE  SHOE  SUPPLY  CO. 

185  Summer  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

— •ypfcfpofe — 
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THREAD  LUBRICATOR 


This  is  a  product  adapted  to  all  sewing  machines  where 
a  lubricant  and  not  a  wax  is  required. 

Furnished  in  two  grades — No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  1  is  for  use  on  button  sewing  machines  where  the 
lining  must  not  be  stained. 

No.  2  is  generally  used  on  (air-stitch  machines. 

Put  up  in  cans  holding  approximately  one  gallon. 

Twelve  cant  in  a  case. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON  -  MASS. 
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For  Your 


Colored  Shoes 

there  is  nothing  so  effective  as 

Standard  Colored  Edge  Stain 

(One  and  Two  Set)  and 

Standard  Colored  Heel  Stain 

These  are  made  with  special  filler 
that  insures  perfect  uniformity  in 
color. 

Marvel  Wax  Stains  and 
Standard  Brush  Stains 

are  made  in  a  variety  of  colors  to 
match  any  shade.  Marvel  Wax 
Stain  contains  just  enough  filler 
to  cover  imperfections  nicely  and 
makes  a  uniform  finish  possible 
on  any  kind  of  leather. 


STANDARD  STAIN  &  BLACKING  CO. 

DANIEL  F.  SHARKEY,  Manager. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Canadian  Factory  and  Store 
703-705-707  La  fontaine  St.,  East,  Montreal 


American  Shoemaking 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 


©AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an 
"*  illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  indus- 
trial life  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe- 
making— -a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

©SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s.  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f.t  or  the  equivalent  of  these 


sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  new  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world. 
©REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  to 
individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  GO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

EraMt  J.  Wright  108  Abington  Avenue,  Northampton,  England 
JOHS  RANTTL.  European  Agt..  Obrerasel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M.,  Germany 
WM.  H.  EL3UM,  Australian  Agent.  Melbourne,  Australia 


Don't  Be  Blind 

to  opportunity. 

You  can  9avc  90  per  cent  of 
the  cracked  tips  on  your  russet 
shoes  by  using  our 

Russet  Tip  Softener 

We  have  proved  this  in  scores 
of  factories. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
Blackings.  Waxes,  Dressings 
and  Cements. 

*y  Our  Goodyear  Welting  Cement 
makes  a  solid  permanent  joint. 

Averell  &  Thayer 

Brockton      -       -  Mass. 
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Tbe  Keitb  System 


(PATENTED) 


— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


Tbe  Keitb  System 


(PATENTED) 


has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SHOE  FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL    LIFE    AND    THINGS  PRACTICAL 


Published  Every  Saturday  in  the  Essex  Building,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  212  Essex 
St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00  ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
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MACHINE  SHOE  REPAIRING. 


Are  Americans  buying  fewer 
shoes  than  formerly?  Statistics 
of  production  for  the  past  five 
years  would  seem  to  indicate  this. 
While  population  and  export 
trade  have  increased  steadily  dur- 
ing this  period,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  relative 
increase  in  the  production  of 
boots  and  shoes  for  home  con- 
sumption. Is  this  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  producing  bet- 
ter wearing  footwear  or  using 
higher  grade  materials,  or  is  it 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
which  is  leading  to  greater  econ- 
omy in  the  amounts  paid  for 
footwear? 

Questions  of  this  sort  are  per- 
haps incapable  of  being  exactly 
answered.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  shoes  are  today  being 
repaired  more  scientifically.  The 
workmanship  is  better,  and  re- 
paired shoes  are  made  to  ap- 
proach in  appearance  new  shoes 
and  their  term  of  service  is  there- 
by being  greatly  lengthened. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  machinery  system  of  repair- 
ing. 

The  number  of  people  patron- 
izing shoe  repair  shops  has  been 
greatly  increased,  not  perhaps  be- 
cause of  greater  necessity,  but  be- 
cause machine  repairing  methods 
have  added  a  certain  respectabil- 
ity   to  the    so-called    "  cobbling 


trade,"  which  it  could  never  at- 
tain when  shoes  were  repaired 
in  the  old  fashioned  way  by  the 
hand  shoemaker  who  occupied  a 
tiny  shop  in  some  obscure  corner 
of  a  usually  none  too  attractive 
locality. 

The  very  prominence  which  the 
modern  shoe  repair  shop  with  its 
up-to-date  machinery  equipment, 
business-like  methods  and  spaci- 
ous rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  customers,  has  served  to  im- 
press the  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  business  upon  the 
public,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  poverty 
and  disgrace  to  be  seen  enter- 
ing the  premises  of  the  shoe  re- 
pairer. 

Just  what  percentage  of  added 
service  has  been  given  to  the  foot- 
wear of  the  country  by  modern 
shoe  repairing  will  perhaps  never 
be  known,  but  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  has  dis- 
placed the  sale  of  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  pos- 
sibly millions  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 


EUROPEAN  COMMENT  ON 
GLAZED  KID. 

Very  often  we  profit  by  obtain- 
ing an  in-direct  view  on  a  situa- 
tion, and  in  this  connection  the 
comment  which  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  Leather  World,  publish- 
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ed  at  London,  England,  regard- 
ing the  glazed  kid  situation  in 
America,  may  be  interesting: 
Glazed  Kid  in  America. 

Glazed  kid,  which  has  been 
under  a  cloud  in  the  United 
States  for  a  few  years,  seems 
likely  to  come  into  its  own  again, 
probably  owing  to  the  very  high 
cost  of  calf  leathers.  It  looks 
likely,  therefore,  that  before  long 
we  shall  see  an  advance  in  prices, 
and  shoe  manufacturers  will  do 
well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

According  to  an  interesting  re- 
port just  received  from  the  Brit- 
ish Consul  in  Chicago,  Mr.  H. 
D.  Nugent,  it  is  stated  that  the 
United  States  tanneries  produc- 
ing glazed  kid  have  lately  been 
more  fully  employed  than  for  a 
long  time.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  glazed  kid  in  the  United 
States  was  very  moderate  when 
compared  with  its  popularity 
some  years  ago;  during  the  last 
few  months,  however,  the  con- 
sumption of  shoes  made  from  this 
leather  has  steadily  increased, 
and  dealers  doing  business  in  all 
kinds  of  leather  for  uppers  re- 
port that  glazed  kid  is  in  greater 
request  than  anything  else,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  splits. 

Although  for  a  number  of  years 
goat  leather  has  been  a  minor 
factor  in  the  home  production  of 
boots  and  shoes,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  leathers 
exported  from  the  United  States, 
and  now  that  the  home  consump- 
tion is  materially  increasing  and 
the  exports  have  reached  record 
proportions,  the  kid  producers 
are  generally  very  busy. 


SPECIAL  GOVERNMENTAL 
INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SHOE 
AND  LEATHER  IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

Secretary  Redfield  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor has  ordered  Arthur  B.  But- 
man  to  make  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  shoe  and  leather  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States 
with  the  special  idea  in  view  of 
comparing  conditions  here  with 
those  abroad. 

The  fitness  of  the  man  for  the 
job  is  emphasized    when  it  is 


known  that  Mr.  Butman  has  only 
recently  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  has  spent  two  years  in 
studying  the  methods  and  com- 
piling figures  and  statistics  of 
these  industries  abroad. 

His  instructions  will  carry  him 
first  to  the  large  shoe  manufac- 
turing cities  of  New  England  and 
also  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis. 

Intelligent  study  of  any  indus- 
try in  such  a  manner  is  most  cer- 
tain to  bring  forth  hidden  facts 
and  fancies,  and  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry  should  even  now 
consider  itself  a  step  in  advance 
in  anticipation  of  the  splendid 
work  which  we  know  Mr.  But- 
man can  perform. 


FACTORY  PROBLEMS 

A  good  inspector  is  worth  a 
good  deal  to  any  factory  and  any 
superintendent  who  handles  all 
the  important  business  of  the  fac- 
tory should  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  the  inspector  and  he  should 
be  encouraged  in  his  work  of  try- 
ing to  show  up  the  faults  of  the 
shoes.  Foremen  should  realize 
that  the  inspector  is  a  help  to 
them  when  he  finds  poor  work 
and  should  appreciate  anything 
that  will  show  the  workmen  that 
after  the  work  leaves  their  de- 
partment it  has  to  go  through  the 
hands  of  an  inspector.  It  should 
take  a  good  load  off  the  superin- 
tendent when  he  has  some  one  to 
look  after  the  shoemaking  and  the 
firm  should  make  the  position  of 
enough  importance  so  that  the  in- 
spector will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  some  authority  rather 
than  an  odd  shoe  boy. 

The  quality  man  should  have 
his  headquarters  where  he  can 
keep  his  notes  and  other  orders 
which  are  given  him  to  look  after 
and  the  advice  of  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  him  in  his  duties. 
Shaping  and  Ironing. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  have 
shoes  look  well  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  various  de- 
partments and  that  is  to  have 
them  shaped  up  and  ironed  by  a 
skillful  ironer  and  then  put  the 
finishing  touches  with  polish  and 
dressings. 
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Now,  in  order  to  do  this  there 
is  just  one  rule  to  follow  and 
that  is  first  class  work  through 
the  factory.  When  the  shoes 
reach  the  ironer  they  should  be 
looked  over,  and  if  there  is  a  lot 
of  box  toe  gum  and  shellac  or 
other  stains  on  the  upper  -the) 
foreman  should  call  the  superin- 
tendent and  show  him  why  he 
cannot  do  good  work  and  what 
must  be  expected  as  long  as  shoes 
are  allowed  to  come  into  his  de- 
partment in  that  manner. 

An  ironer  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  scrape  and  dig  off 
foreign  matter  on  the  upper  be- 
fore he  can  start  to  work  on  the 
shoe  and  it  is  the  wrong  idea  that 
when  the  shoes  reach  the  pack- 
ing room  that  department  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  bad  work 
that  some  other  department  has 
done.  The  packing  room  or  tree- 
ing room  foreman  should  insist 
on  receiving  the  shoes  in  first 
class  shape  and  the  superinten- 
dent should  encourage  the  fore- 
man to  put  up  a  loud  kick  when 
ever  he  finds  reason  for  so  doing. 

In  one  of  the  factories  in  Lynn 
that  make  a  high  grade  women's 
shoe  they  employ  an  inspector 
who  looks  over  every  case  of  shoes 
after  it  leaves  the  finishing  de- 
partment and  if  the  inspector  can 
find  any  fault  with  the  shoemak- 
ing  he  is  instructed  to  send  for 
the  foreman  whose  department  is 
at  fault  and  the  trouble  has  to  be 
corrected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inspector.  In  consequence  of  hav- 
ing the  shoes  pass  through  such 
a  rigid  inspection  every  operator 
in  the  factory  knows  that  al- 
though the  case  may  get  out  of 
his  department  and  escape  the  eye 
of  his  foreman,  the  inspector  has 
yet  to  pass  judgment  on  the  case 
and  so  everybody  is  very  careful 
to  do  his  work  right. 

Shoes  that  are  sent  through  the 
factory  in  good  condition  do  not 
have  to  be  covered  with  repair- 
ers and  as  a  consequence  look  like 
leather  when  they  reach  the 
buyer.  If  they  are  soiled  and 
stained  when  they  reach  the 
ironer  then  you  have  got  to  take 
a  chance  with  how  the  shoes  will 
look  after  being  repaired  and 
painted  when  the  buyer  gets  the 
case. 


REX  PULLING  OVER  SYSTEM. 

One  reads  of  many  different 
methods  of  using  the  Rex  Lasting 
System  on  McKay  shoes,  but  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  run  the 
system  is  to  meet  conditions  as 
they  exist.  A  system  that  might 
work  well  in  one  factory  would 
not  work  well  in  another.  I  went 
to  a  factory  as  superintendent 
where  they  used  a  lot  of  green 
help  and  educating  them.  The 
firm  and  the  lasting  foreman 
were  not  inclined  to  use  the  sys- 
tem and  after  experimenting  for 
some  time,  I  worked  out  the  fol- 
lowing system. 

I  put  up  the  bottom  stock,  in- 
nersoles  and  counters  for  each 
case  all  in  one  box,  and  they  were 
then  brought  to  the  upper  room 
to  meet  the  uppers  there.  The 
uppers  were  put  on  a  rack  with 
lasts  for  the  whole  case  and 
pushed  to  the  rink  with  the  box 
containing  the  bottom  stock,  in- 
nersoles  and  counters  ready  to 
commence  work.  Not  having  to 
look  for  lasts  or  counters,  the 
assembler  took  the  innersoles  and 
counters  from  the  box  which  was 
then  sent  to  the  solelayer. 

I  then  had  a  girl  to  shellac  the 
toes  and  wet  the  tops  and  the 
assembler  greased  the  toes  of  the 
lasts  and  slipped  in  the  counter 
and  innersole.  They  were  then 
passed  to  the  heel  seat  tacker  who 
tacked  the  heel  seats  for  2  rinks 
(the  rinks  being  laid  out  back  to 
back  so  that  this  could  be  done.) 

The  shoes  were  then  pulled  over 
and  the  right  shoe  was  lasted  by 
one  C.  H.  M.  laster  and  the  left 
by  the  other.  I  found  by  so  do- 
ing, I  gat  better  lasting  and  was 
only  having  one  case  of  shoes 
going  through  the  rink  at  a  time 
thus  saving  the  cases  from  getting 
mixed.  The  shoes  were  then 
pounded  and  the  soles  laid  and 
put  back  on  the  rack  and  when 
the  case  was  completed  it  was 
taken  by  the  last  puller. 

This  left  the  shoes  on  the  last 
about  an  hour  giving  the  toes 
time  to  set,  so  they  did  not  drop 
when  pulled  off.  I  have  used  the 
system  in  other  places  under  dif- 
ferent methods,  but  this  one  seem- 
ed to  work  the  best  under  the 
conditions  at  this  particular  fac- 
tory. 


A  New  Anti-Squeak  Idea. 

A  Novel  Method  of  Applying  the  Remedy 
When  the  Shoes  Are  In  Wear. 


One  of  the  serious  objections 
to  McKay  sewed  shoes  has  been 
the  fact  that  no  way  has  hereto- 
fore been  discovered  to  prevent 
them  from  squeaking.  A  new 
idea  which  is  now  being  demon- 
strated is  working  so  well  and 
seems  so  feasible  that  we  are  im- 
pelled to  tell  the  readers  of 
American  Shoemaking  about  it. 

The  method  employed,  which 
we  understand  is  protected  by  a 
patent,  is  the  insertion  between 
the  inner  and  outersole,  or  be- 
tween the  tap  and  outsole,  of  a 
small  envelope  filled  with  talc 
powder.  This  is  laid  in  place 
when  the  two  parts  are  cemented 
together.  The  envelope  serves  to 
protect  the  talc  from  becoming 
mixed  with  the  adhesive,  which 
would  be  the  case  were  it  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface  dur- 
ing the  cementing  process. 

A  common  method  employed 
l>y  custom  shoe  men  and  repair- 
ers to  stop  shoes  from  squeaking 
is  the  placing  of  talc  powder  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outersole,  or 
between  the  outsole  and  tap, 
thus  providing  a  smooth  surface 
and  preventing  friction  between 
the  parts  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
squeak. 

By  the  placing  of  the  envelope 
of  talc  in  the  position  above  de- 
scribed, and  also  at  the  point 
where  the  shank  is  attached  to 
the  forepart,  the  powder  is  evenly 
distributed  when  the  envelope  is 
broken  open  through  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  two  surfaces  and 
the  powder  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  abrading  surfaces. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is 
merely  nominal,  the  labor  of  ap- 
plying is  also  very  little,  and  it 
is  believed  from  experiments  al- 
ready tried  that  the  squeak  of 
McKay  shoes  or  of  welts  can  be 
entirely  prevented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system.  The  idea 
is  certainly  a  novel  one  and  the 
well-known  efficacy  of  talc  in 
preventing  squeaking  makes  the 
method  seem  practical.    If  it  is 


as  successful  as  now  indicated  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  McKay  sewed 
shoes,  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  which  is  the  squeak. 


MONDAY  HOLIDAYS. 

A  number  of  shoe  and  leather 
factories  will  be  shut  down  from 
Thursday  night,  May  29,  to  Mon- 
day morning,  June  2,  because 
business  is  dull  and  because 
Memorial  day,  a  legal  holiday, 
comes  Friday,  May  30.  In  New 
York,  some  firms  are  planning  to 
do  business  on  Fourth  of  July, 
which  also  comes  on  Friday  this 
year,  and  to  shut  down  Monday 
July  7. 

The  Monday  holiday  is  approv- 
ed of  by  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  each  year.  It  is  best  for 
business,  because  it  doesn't  break 
the  pace  of  business.  It  is  best 
for  the  man  who  works,  because 
it  gives  him  two  days  away  from 
the  factory,  and,  in  the  summer 
time,  2  1-2  days.  Concentrated 
recreation  pays,  just  as  much  as 
does  concentrated  work. 

In  the  shoe  trade  of  Massachu- 
setts, holidays  now  are  impera- 
tive. A  manufacturer  may  start 
his  machinery,  and  his  men  may 
work  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  but 
the  law  forbids  a  manufacturer 
to  require  his  men  to  work  on  a 
legal  holiday.  The  labor  unions 
give  a  member  no  choice  in  the 
matter  of  work  on  holidays,  but 
fine  him  $10  or  more,  if  he  does 
work.  It  is  evidently  the  common 
opinion  that  holidays  are  worth 
celebrating  well,  if  at  all.  The 
Monday  holiday  is  better  than 
the  holiday  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  time  is  prob- 
ably coming  when  all  holidays 
will  be  celebrated  on  Monday. 


Little  economies  are  not  always 
the  least  important.  It  does  not 
take  many  ten  cent  savings  to 
make  a  dollar. 


Cutting 
Upper 
Leather 

The  Diagonal  Run 

The  ''diagonal  run"  may 
be  used  to  a  very  great 
advantage  when  cutting 
iblack  work  in  bulkk  such 
as  patent  leather  sides, 
velours  or  gun  metal  or 
snuffed  sides. 

-  It  is  also  a  great  saving 
when  cutting  whole  skins 
that  have  a  good  pread 
and  the  backbone  is  not 
too  prominent. 

By  A.  H.  THOMPSON. 


Lock  patterns  were  designed  in 
order  to  save  much  of  the  stock 
which  was  previously  wasted  by 
using  the  closed  heel  vamp  pat- 
tern and,  as  their  name  implies, 
they  were  so  designed  as  to  inter- 
lock each  other. 

I  find  that  many  cutters  today 
are  not  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  to  save  stock  by 
using  the  double  lock  vamp  meth- 
od. One  of  the  most  saving  meth- 
ods which  has  ever  been  devised 
in  cutting  room  practice  is  known 
as  the  "old  diagonal  run,"  and 
I  find  that  very  few  of  our  young- 
er cutters  know  much  about  it 
and  only  a  few  of  the  veterans 
practice  it  today.  Believing  that 
a  better  knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance with  this  method  would  lead 
to  a  greater  practice  of  it  and- 
consequently,  a  greater  saving  in 
stock,  I  shall  try  and  explain  in 
this  article  just  what  "the  diag- 
onal run"  is  and  just  how  it  may 
be  used  to  advantage. 

The  "diagonal  run"  may  be 
used  to  a  very  great  advantage 
when  cutting  black  work  in  bulk 
such  as  patent  leather  sides, 
velours  or  gun  metal  or  snuffed 
sides,  it  is  also  a  great  saving 
when  cutting  whole  skins  that 
have  a  good  spread  and  the  back 
bone  is  not  too  prominent. 

The  "diagonal  run"  is  not  prac- 
tical on  badly  broken  stock  be- 
cause a  cutter  might  get  the  run 


started  and  have  two  or  three 
locks  taken  when  a  hole  or  broken 
place  might  be  the  cause  of  block- 
ing the  run,  but  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  get  six  or  more  locks 
on  the  "diagonal  run"  before  be- 
ing interrupted,  it  is  quite  a  sav- 
ing on  many  large  sides.  It  often 
is  the  case  that  the  butts  are 
quite  clear  and  present  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  take  from 
six  to  eight  locks  before  reaching 
the  poorer  more  scratched  parts, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
pair  of  lock  vamps  one  at  a  time, 
regardless  of  any  kind  of  a  run. 
There  are  many  of  the  younger 
cutters  who  never  heard  of  the 
"diagonal  run,"  and  there  are 
many  more  of  the  older  ones  who 
have  he^ard  of  it,  but  do  not 
bother  to  practice  it  because  it 
does  require  .some  good  judg- 
ment to  get  the  first  vamp  tilted 
at  just  the  right  angle.  If  the 
first  vamp  is  not  started  about 
right,  there  will  not  be  the  de- 
sired gain  by  using  the  system. 

It  requires  a  little  practice  to 
get  started  correctly  and  neces- 
sitates a  man  marking  around  the 
patterns  with  the  finger  nail  or 
else  placing  a  succession  of  pat- 
terns, which  is  the  better  method 
to  follow  when  practicing  the 
run. 

I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
cutters  are  sensitive  about  being 
discovered   practicing  something 
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which  they  think  perhaps  might 
be  advantageous,  fearing  that  the 
other  cutters  or  the  ''boss"  might 
think  it  was  a  case  of  "cold  feet" 
and  that  he  did  not  know  just 
what  he  was  doing. 

The  men  who  are  eventually 
the  best  cutters,  nevertheless, 
won't  allow  what  the  other  fel- 
lows might  think,  to  prevent  them 
from  practicing  something  which 
looks  good. 

Shoe  cutters  are  a  sensitive  lot 
of  men,  and  the  less  experienced 
and  the  more  nervous  ones  do  not 
like  to  start  anything  new  be- 
cause they  are  aware  that  the 
next  fellow  will  be  peeking  and 
is  more  apt  to  criticise  without 
teaching  than  he  is  to  teach  and 
criticise. 

When  a  foreman  of  a  cutting 


irregular,  the  cutter  may  follow 
a  straight  line,  and  the  pieces 
caused  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
outline  will  be  larger  than  the 
pieces  marked  F.  The  pieces 
marked  F  in  Fig.  5  are  large 
enough  to  cut  a  small  foxing,  or 
a  large  size  Jersey  stay.  When 
using  the  regular  vertical  run  on 
the  vamps,  the  irregular  outline 
of  the  back-bone  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed because  on  any  run  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  run  straight. 

In  comparing  the  regular  run 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,, 
with  the  "diagonal  run,"  it  may 
be  readily  noticed  that  there 
is  practically  no  loss  between 
vamps.  Next  week  I  will  show 
the  regular  run  that  they  may  be 
compared. 

At  the  butt  of  Fig.  5  is  a  chance 


Fig.  5,  Showing  "Diagonal  Run.'' 


room  realizes  he  has  a  young, 
nervous  cutter  in  his  employ,  he 
will  find  it  to  the  advantage  of 
both  if  he  gets  him  out  on  the 
quiet  and  tells  him  to  imagine  he 
is  the  only  cutter  in  the  room  and 
to  try  to  overcome  self-conscious- 
ness. Some  cutters  claim  that 
the  regular  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal runs  on  lock  vamps  with  a 
plug  or  small  foxing  worked  with 
them  use  the  stock  up  closely  as 
the  "diagonal  run,"  but  they  will 
not  when  cutting  nice  clear 
spready  skins.  The  more  patterns 
of  different  outlines  taken  from 
a  given  area,  the  greater  the  loss. 

Figure  5  illustrates  the  "diag- 
onal run,''  also  represents  the 
back-bone  as  having  a  perfect 
line,  which  it  is  necessary  to  fol- 
low in  order  to  retain  the  run.  If 
the  edge  of  the  side  of  stock  is 


to  get  a  few  jersey  stays,  which 
would  be  the  case  when  using  a 
regular  run. 

The  vamp  marked  "left" 
should  have  been  taken  on  the 
right  so  as  to  have  brought  the 
inside  of  the  vamp  toward  the 
skirt.  At  the  shoulder  may  be 
noticed  the  result  of  not  starting 
the  vamp  at  the  proper  angle 
as  vamp  A.  Here  the  corner  of 
the  vamp  to  which  the  arrow 
points  should  have  been  carried 
half  an  inch  back  to  the  place 
marked  by  a  heavy  dot,  and  by 
so  doing  the  place  at  the  heel  of 
vamp  AA  marked  "loss"  would 
not  have  been  a  loss.  Also  the 
space  marked  S  would  have  been 
wide  enough  to  have  allowed  an- 
other pair  of  vamps  of  the  same 
size  to  have  gone  down  close  to 
the  heel  of  vamp  A.  The  diagonal 
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run  is  practical  on  black  skins 
free  from  the  lines,  even  if  but 
two  pairs  can  be  taken  each  side 
of  the  bone,  and  providing  more 
than  one  tier  is  to  be  taken  on 
each  side. 

Many  times,  even  though  the 
stock  is  quite  broken,  it  is  a  sav- 
ing to  start  the  " diagonal  run" 
because  a  regular  blucher  vamp 
will  fill  in  to  good  advantage  at 
the  place  where  the  lock  vamps 
are  stopped. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the 
diagonal  run  compared  to  the 
others  is  the  fact  that  when  a 
cutter  is  given  a  lot  of  patent 
sides  from  which  vamps,  tips 
foxings  and  jersey  stays  are  to  be 
cut,  he  is  expected  to  put  the 
finest  and  best  looking  sides  into 
vamps  as  far  as  possible.  "When 
a  cutter  has  a  nice  clear,  fine  side 
on  his  board,  why  not  use  the 
diagonal  run,  which  leaves  com- 
paratively no  waste  between  pat- 
terns, instead  of  using  the  regu- 
lar horizontal  or  vertical  run 
with  which  must  be  wiorked  a  stay 
or  foxing.  Every  stay  and  fox- 
ing which  is  taken  from  nice  fine 
vamp  stock,  is  cut  at  a  loss  be- 
cause cheaper  stock  is  just  as 
good  for  foxings  and  stays,  es- 
pecially on  medium  and  cheap 
shoes. 

There  are  foremen  today  who, 
when  at  the  bench,  never  thought 
of  or  practiced  the  diagonal  run 
on  clear  stock  when  cutting  black 
work  in  bulk,  but,  if  they  would 
insist  upon  their  men  availing 
themselves  of  every  practical  op- 
portunity to  use  it,  they  would 
note  a  little  saving  of  stock, 
" alias  money.'' 

When  cutting  valuable  vamp- 
ing stock  into  lock  vamps,  it  is 
more  necessary  than  many  real- 
ize, to  actually  measure  the  prop- 
er number,  and  just  as  necessary 
the  proper  sizes  of  patterns, 
which  will  exactly  utilize  all  the 
vamp  stock  between  the  back- 
bone and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stock  and  leave  no  valuable  vamp- 
ing stock  from  which  foxings, 
tips  or  stays  could  be  taken. 

When  a  cutter  is  cutting  black 
work  in  bulk  and  is  able  to  get 
the  several  different  qualities  of 
one  skin  under  the  correct  pat- 


terns to  which  they  belong,  then 
he  may  justly  be  called  a  shoe 
cutter,  but  until  he  has  accom- 
plished the  feat,  he  is  still  an  ap- 
prentice. 

The  diagonal  run  applies  to  the 
regular  whole  quarter  blucher 
vamp  to  good  advantage,  and 
there  are  probably  more  cutters 
using  the  run  on  them  because  it 
is  much  easier  to  start  and  much 
easier  to  redeem  one's  self  if  a 
mistake  is  made  after  starting. 
The  diagonal  run  may  be  attempt- 
ed and  carried  out  on  blucher 
patterns  with  much  more  success 
on  imperfect  stock  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  large  lock 
vamps.  There  is  a  little  gain 
when  a  run  can  be  taken  on  any 
pattern,  but  the  apparent  loss  at 
the  start,  when  commencing  a 
run  of  any  kind  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  some  cutter  in  the  more 
convenient  rut.  Many  cutters, 
when  criticised  about  their  work, 
will  say,  "How  are  you  going 
to  cut  it  any  closer  than  that? 
See,  I  have  nothing  but  little 
pieces  left." 

The  trouble  that  many  times 
is  that  there  are  too  many  little 
pieces  left,  when  perhaps  a  third 
that  number  of  a  trifle  larger 
pieces  would  have  made  the  shoes 
cut  at  a  less  cost. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHY  THE  BLUCHER  SHOE 
STAYS. 

Because  the  blucher  shoe  is  so 
easily  fitted  to  the  average  foot 
it  is  a  general  favorite  with  re- 
tailers and  with  consumers.  The 
fact  that  the  shoe  manufacturer 
experiences  some  trouble  in  last- 
ing blucher  shoes  is  a  mere  de- 
tail and  probably  this  is  the 
greatest  score  against  the  blucher 
shoe.  It  is  quite  inclined  to 
break  away  at  the  barring  point 
at  the  ends  of  the  quarters  be- 
cause some  stitches  do  not  do 
their  work  properly.  It  really 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  sell- 
ing expense  which  is  a  strong 
argument  with  the  retailer.  Take 
for  example  the  button  shoe,  it 
requires  about  three  times  as 
long  to  fit  and  sell  a  pair  of  but- 
ton shoes  as  it  does  to  sell  a  lace 
shoe.     It    is  easily  understood 
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that  when  a  retailer  discovers  this 
fact  he  is  not  going  to  push  but- 
ton boots  very  strong,  and  the 
only  solution  for  the  sale  of  but- 
ton boots  seem  to  have  been 
found  by  the  button  manufac- 
turer who  started  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  destined  to 
create  a  demand  among  the  con- 
sumer for  button  shoes  purely 
because  they  were  stylish.  They 
do  not  fit  the  average  foot  so 
well,  they  do  not  hold  their  shape 
so  well  nor  are  they  so  comforta- 
ble as  a  blucher  shoe  and  when 
we  sum  it  up,  we  find  that  the 
blucher  has  by  long  odds  the  most 
in  its  favor. 

Unfortunately,  blucher  shoes 
do  not  hold  their  shape  as  well 
as  the  bal  style  but  much  of  this 
can  be  overcome  by  good  lasting. 
The  side  lasting  operator  should 
pull  his  bluchers  in  pretty  strong, 
and  moulded  counters  should  be 
preferred  to  straight  counters  as 
the  toe  pull  is  much  lighter  and 
one  cannot  shape  the  straight 
counter  with  such  light  pulling 
as  in  other  styles  which  need  a 
stronger  pull.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious  since  the  pull  is 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  tongue 
end  in  line  with  the  ends  of 
quarters. 


AN  ELASTIC  LEATHER. 

We  recently  saw  an  interesting 
invention,  namely  an  elastic 
leather.  The  inventor,  after 
years  of  experimenting,  has  dis- 
covered a  method  of  treating 
leather  so  that  it  has  the  elastici- 
ty of  rubber  and  at  the  same 
time  retains  the  natural  strength 
and  appearance  of  ordinary  leath- 
er. It  appears  to  be  entirely 
practical  for  many  purposes 
where  formerly  only  elastic  web- 
bing could  be  used. 

The  manufacturer  of  this  leath- 
er has  already  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket a  line  of  men's  belts  and  is 
now  experimenting  in  the  shoe 
trade  and  has  made  a  leather 
which  appears  to  be  suitable  for 
Congress  shoes,  juliets  and  slip- 
pers requiring  an  elastic  material. 

Any  one  interested  in  knowing 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
this  leather  should  write  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


INVESTIGATION  HELPFUL. 

The  employment  of  Arthur  B. 
Butman  to  investigate  the  shoe 
and  leather  industry  and  make 
comparisons  with  the  same  in- 
dustries in  Europe  is  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Mr.  Butman  has 
perhaps  rendered  more  efficient 
service  in  investigating  shoe  and 
leather  trade  conditions  abroad 
than  onyone  who  has  ever  gone 
out  from  the  United  States  as  an 
investigator  of  trade  conditions. 
We  believe  the  Department  is 
taking  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  keeping  him  employed  to 
point  out  the  deficiencies  of  our 
factory  system  as  compared  with 
others,  in  order  that  we  may  rem- 
edy any  defects.  We  hope  Mr. 
Butman 's  report  will  be  made 
public  at  as  early' a  date  as  possi- 
ble and  they  will  be  given  prom- 
inence in  the  columns  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE  TERM 
'BOYCOTT." 

' '  From  time  to  time  the  English 
language  is  enriched  by  a  new 
word,''  says  the  Cleveland- Social- 
ist, ''that  thoroughly  describes 
an  old  condition.  A  landlord  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  in  1881  was 
particularly  severe  upon  his  ten- 
ants, whereupon  the  community 
arose  in  righteous  indignation 
against  him.  They  did  not  physi- 
cally assail  him  but  they  refused 
to  treat  with  him  in  all  the  affairs, 
of  daily  life.  Did  he  go  to  church, 
the  congregation  walked  out;  did 
he  go  to  a  store  to  purchase  com- 
modities, the  store-keeper  had 
nothing  to  sell;  did  he  go  to  a 
hotel  or  restaurant,  he  could  not 
find  food  or  shelter.  So  complete- 
ly was  this  work  of  ostracism 
carried  on  that  it  attracted  first 
national,  and  then  international 
attention-  This  man's  name  was 
Boycott,  and  now  all  the  world 
knows  what  it  means  to  boycott 
a  man.  And  thus  was  this  new 
word  born,  32  years  ago." 


The  man  who  thinks  of  but  two 
things  connected  with  his  job,  the 
clock  and  the  pay  envelope,  won't 
be  the  first  to  get  a  raise  in  wages. 


Reducing  the  Cost 


Of  Cutting  Sole  Leather. 

^Movable  trucks  should  be  provided  for  all  cut- 
ting machines,  into  which  all  soles  are  put  when  cut, 
this  does  away  with  necessity  of  having  'benches 
back  of  machines. 

Top-lift  stock  is  carefully  tempered  and  sorted, 
into  light,  medium,  and  heavy,  and  then  it  is  skived 
and  rolled  hard. 


As  outsoles  are  to  be  weighed, 
scales  are  provided,  which  should 
be  set  flush  with  surface  of 
floor,  so  that  trucks  of  stock,  and 
soles,  may  be  conveniently  weigh- 
ed. Movable  trucks  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  cutting  machines, 
into  which,  all  soles  are  put  when 
cut,  this  does  away  with  necessity 
of  having  benches,  back  of  ma- 
chines. 

When  outsole  cutter  has  finished 
cutting  his  100  sides,  the  truck  of 
soles  is  taken  direct  to  scales, 
weighed,  and  entered  on  cutting 
slip.  From  there  it  goes  to  grad- 
ing machines,  where  soles  are 
graded,  and  skived,  into  the  dif- 
ferent irons,  that  the  leather  may 
produce.  At  the  above  operation, 
the  exact  count  of  each  truck  of 
soles,  is  entered  on  cutting  slip. 

The  soles  from  here  are  sent 
direct  to  sorter,  where  they  are 
put  into  all  the  different  grades 
required,  which  includes  sorting, 
both  for  quality  and  finish.  Suita- 
ble racks  are  provided,  onto  wihich 
these  soles  are  placed,  as  they 
come  along,  if  racks  become  full, 
all  soles  are  tied  up  in  24  pair 
lots  including  an  equal  number  on 
each  foot.  Not  as  in  one  plaos  I 
took  charge  of,  where  the  sorter 
threw  extra'  soles  under  bench 
when  his  racks  got  full,  tying 
them  up  in  bunches  without  mark- 
ing or  knowing  whether  they 
were  all  for  one  foot  or  not,  When 
I  spoke  to  him  about  his  method, 
he  told  me.  ''I  knew  what  was 
under  the  bench,  if  I  didn't." 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  stock 
room  and  a  record  made  of  same. 


The  soles  at  this  point  are  now 
ready  to  be  cased  up,  and  sent 
to  the  stock,  room  and  a  record 
made  of  same. 

We  will  now  go  back,  and  take 
the  remnants  from  the  outsole 
cutter,  which  will  include  butts, 
"brands"  bellies,  heads,  and 
chips,  also  women's  top  lift-stock. 
All  grades  are  carefully  weigh- 
ed and  entered  on  a  remnant 
sheet,  which  bears  same  lot  num- 
ber, as  outsole  sheet.  One  of  these 
sheets  goes  with  the  top  lift 
stock,  and  one  with  the  remnants 
which  include  taps,  and  counters. 
At  this  point  all  remnants  are  di- 
vided up  into  500  side  lots. 

The  bellies  are  carefully 
sprinkled,  and  then  run  through 
the  skiving,  and  rolling  machines. 
They  are  then  put  onto  trucks, 
and  run  to  the  machines  where 
they  are  all  cut  into  slip  taps,  in- 
nersoles,  and  counters.  The  cut- 
ter here  selects  whole,  and  half 
heeling,  also  scraps.  They  also 
cut  into  trucks,  and  when  they 
finish  up  their  lot,  the  soles,  taps, 
and  counters  are  all  weighed  and 
counted.  Everything  around  the 
machine  is  cleaned  up,  and  chips 
are  weighed. 

Top  lift  stock  is  carefully  tem- 
pered and  sorted,  into  light,  medi- 
um, and  heavy,  and  then  it  is 
skived  and  rolled  hard.  Top  lift 
stock  should  always  be  cut  when 
in  good  temper,  so  that  the  edges 
will  not  cut  rough,  and  broken. 

A  remnant  sheet  for  top  lifts, 
and  taps  is  sent  along  with  this 
stock,  and  after  cutting  the  top 
lifts,  and  taps,  these  are'  all 
weighed,  also  whole  and  half  heel- 
ing.   Under  this  system,  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  determine  exactly  what 
per  cent  of  the  leather  is  used, 
and  what  per  cent  wasted. 

Innersoles  should  all  be  cut  on 
a  blocking  die.  Also  slip  taps, 
as  the  little  waste,  in  so  doing,  is 
more  than  made  up,  sorting  the 
soles,  and  placing  them  where 
they  belong. 

When  dies  are  used  which  fit 
the  last  it  has  been  the  writer's 
experience,  to  always  find  trouble 
with  "springing,"  and  more  or 
less  soles  cut  which  will  not  fit. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  was  in  a 
large  sole  leather  room,  and  noted, 
they  cut  all  their  innersoles  -from 
"Flexible  Split,"  and  a  very  good 
grade,  they  were  all  cut  on  a  last 
die  and  although  they  were  all 
used  for  McKay  work  many  were 
good  enough,  for  even  a  solid 
Goodyear  as  they  graded  up  to  a 
7  iron  sol^.  This  room  was  losing 
money,  and  they  were  unable  to 
find  the  leak.  With  a  block  die 
in  use,  these  soles  may  be  proper- 
ly selected,  for  the  different  quali- 
ties used,  and  the  No.  one  solid 
for  a  Goodyear  sole. 

In  this  room,  I  saw  orders  g\ven 
to  the  cutter,  who  did  what  is 
called  "cutter  sorting,"  and  that 
is,  when  an  order  calls  for  a  light 
sole,  to  be  backed  with  leather- 
board,  many  are  heavy  enough  to 
go  single.  The  loss  even  here  is 
enough  to  offset  the  waste  be- 
tween the  block  and  last  die  sys- 
tem. While  a  cutter  will  be  able 
to  do  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
work  each  day. 

Taps  are  taken  from  the  cutter 
and  sent  to  the  grading  machine 
after  which  they  are  put  into 
racks,  and  are  then  ready  for  the 
stock  fitting  department. 


Enthusiasm  is  the  great  neces- 
sity in  developing  the  business. 
The  manager  should  devote  a 
large  amount  of  attention  to 
plans  for  developing  enthusiasm 
among  his  clerks. 


Happiness  is  somewhat  like  a 
gentle  child.  If  flees  when  a 
wicked,  grouchy  or  vicious  per- 
son demands  that  it  "Come 
Here!" 
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TREEING  AND  PACKING 
ROOM  DETAILS. 
A  Discussion  of  Several  Problems 
Which  are  of  Great  Import- 
ance to  These  Depart- 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  to  advise  any 
department  in  the  shoe  factory 
until  you  have  investigated  the 
grade  of  work  and  conditions  that 
the  particular  department  in 
question  has  to  contend  with. 

A  superintendent  of  a  factory 
making  men's  medium  grade 
welts  was  told  by  another  manu- 
facturer that  it  was  better  not  to 
use  any  filler  on  the  tops  of  shoes 
and  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
rag  them  off  after  thjey  had  been 
put  on  the  tree  and  the  tops 
would  be  all  right.  The  superin- 
tendent came  into  his  ironing  de- 
partment and  talked  with  his 
foreman  regarding  the  matter, 
but,  after  he  had  been  shown  a 
case  that  a  filler  had  been  used 
on,  he  decided  th,at  the  filler  was 
what  the  tops  needed.  The  fact 
of  the  case  is,  if  a  fine  grade  of 
leather  is  being  used,  you  might 
get  by  all  right,  but  in  some  of 
the  factories  that  use  snuff  leath- 
ers they  would  get  in  bad  if  they 
did  not  use  a  filler  on  both  the 
tops  and  vamps. 

Th,ere  are  several  fillers  now 
put  on  the  market  that  make  a 
decided  improvement  on  a  matt 
calf  top,  if  put  on  when  the  shoe 
is  ironed,  and  cover  up  a  multi- 
tude of  defects  that  otherwise 
would  be  conspicuous.  Ironers 
who  are  used  to  one  shop  often- 
times find  it  difficult  to  do  the 
work  satisfactorily  in  another, 
chiefly  because  the  grade  of 
leather  is  different,  which  goes  to 
show  that  circumstances  alter 
cases  in  the  shoe  factory  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  In  one  of  the  fac- 
tories in  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  they 
make  a  cheap  medium  grade  shoe, 
I  doubt  if  th,ey  have  a  full  set  of 
tree  feet  on  any  last  and  some  of 
the  ironers  have  been  known  to 
use  the  same  tree  foot  on  differ- 
ent styles,  and  by  a  little  strategy 
manage  to  get  over  the  case  and 
it  goes.  In  this  factory  the  iron- 
ers do  a  lot  of  cases  and  the  shoes 
pass  inspection.    If  these  same 
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ironers  went  into  another  shop 
they  would  have  to  begin  over, 
as  that  kind  of  work  would  not 
pass. 

A  manufacturer  in  the  West 
decided  to  h,ave  all  his  patent 
leather  repairing  done  by  piece 
work  and  so  secured  a  piece  price 
from  a  factory  in  the  East,  which 
was  doing  the  work  successfully 
on  the  piece  basis.  The  result  was 
that  his  repairers  who  were  old 
hands  at  the  business  went  out  on 
a  strike  because  they  could  not 
earn  their  board.  Now,  if  that 
manufacturer  h(ad  investigated 
the  conditions  in  the  Eastern  fac- 
tory, he  would  have  found  that 
his  shoes,  when  they  reached  the 
repairer,  were  not  in  any  condi- 
tion to  permit  the  same  grade  of 
price  list  as  in  the  East. 

Another  feature  that  is  bad,  is 
changing  any  material  used  in 
the  factory  after  you  have  found 
a  satisfactory  articles.  A  man- 
ufacturer decided  to  Use  another 
make  of  box  toe  gum  and  soon 
he  had  cases  coming  into  his  pack- 
ing department  that  contained 
soft  boxes,  the  result  was  that 
they  are  now  using  the  old  re- 
liable toe  gum  that  costs  a  little 
more,  but  does  the  work  better. 

Factory  conditions  are  up  to 
the  foreman  and,  although  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  talk  over  any  new 
ideas  and  try  them  out,  it  is  the 
wisest  plan  to  go  slow  on  making 
a  change  where  you  are  having 
satisfaction.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  build  up  any  line  that  is  caus- 
ing trouble,  but  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  change  without  first  call- 
ing attention  to  the  maker  of  any 
material,  as  perhaps  he  can  make 
matters  right  by  showing  h,im 
where  the  trouble  with  his  article 
is  not  giving  satisfaction.  By 
dropping  a  line  to  any  of  the  ad- 
vertisers in  "The  American  Shoe- 
making,"  you  will  save  time  and 
trouble,  as  a  salesman  will  at 
once  set  you  right  after  explain- 
ing to  him  where  you  are  having 
difficulties. 

— I  know  a  man  who  thinks  he 
is  a  natural  born  leader  of  men 
yet  even  his  dog  won't  follow  him. 


MOULDED    COUNTERS  AND 
BOX  TOES. 

Considering  the  fact  that  many 
manufacturers  are  now  using 
flat  counters  and  box  toes,  it  may 
be  a  little  bit  out  of  place  for  me 
to  comment  in  favor  of  the 
moulded  counters  and  box  toes, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  can  be 
quickly  inserted  and  fastened  to 
the  insole,  they  have  their  values. 
A  great  many  manufacturers  use 
moulded  counters  on  welt  shoes 
who  do  not  use  moulded  box 
toes  but  they  evidently  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  moulded  box  acts 
as  a  gauge  for  the  even  length  of 
tips,  requires  very  little  shellac 
and  is  applied  dry.  In  McKay 
sewed  shoes  the  edges  of  the 
moulded  box  are  quite  often  trim- 
med off  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
last  while  with  the  welt  shoe  it 
is  stitched  in  with  the  welt  or  at 
least  that  is  the  practice  with  the 
best  shoemakers. 

Some  manufacturers  object  to 
the  moulded  box  because  the 
shoes  have  to  be  pulled  over  by 
hand  when  it  is  used  but  the 
writer  understands  that  a  pulling 
over  machine  is  now  constructed 
which  is  intended  to  be  used 
with  moulded  box  toes  and  they 
are  inserted  during  the  action  of 
the  machine.  I  find  there  are 
very  strong  opinions  against  the 
use  of  moulded  box  toes  among 
certain  manufacturers  and  I  find 
others  equally  strong  in  favor  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  the  McKay  shoe  can  be 
made  quicker  and  better  with 
moulded  counters  and  box  toes 
and  while  the  welt  shoe  presents 
entirely  different  problems,  I  find 
a  great  many  who  prefer  to  use 
them. 

The  real  problem  of  using  the 
moulded  box  toes  in  welt  shoes 
seems  to  be  in  getting  a  good  fit 
around  the  toe,  but  at  least  one 
manufacturer  has  solved  this  by 
producing  a  moulded  box  toe 
with  a  moulded  groove  around 
its  edge  which  fits  the  shoulder 
of  the  welt  innersole  accurately 
at  the  wiping-in  operation.- 
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AMERICAN  SHOES  IN 
HUNGARY. 

(Deputy  Consul  General  Hugh 
Kemeny,  Budapest.) 

The  import  of  foreign-made 
shoes  into  Hungary  has  been 
gradually  increasing  for  several 
years  and  this  tendency  is  likely 
to  prevail  until  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  capable  of  producing 
more  shoes  and  of  a  quality  cal- 
culated for  better-class  buyers. 

The  bulk  of  the  demand  for 
shoes  is  supplied  mainly  in  this 
country  by  the  "small  industry." 
The  shoes  made  to  order  are  con- 
sidered here  superior  to  any  fac- 
tory shoe  in  point  of  durability 
and  comfort. 

The  imported  shoes  are  stated 
in  the  returns  of  the  Hungarian 
Statistical  Office  to  have  amount- 
ed in  1911  to  $6,254,073.  Of  this 
amount  Austria  supplied  $5,760,- 
302,  Germany  $191,691,  United 
States  $171,095,  and  England 
$78,592.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  was  about  $5,200,000  in 
'  1912,  $5,318,133  in  1910,  $5,004,- 
017  in  1909,  and  $4,784,250  in 
1908. 

These  figures  are  misleading 
for  the  reason  that  shoes  coming 
from  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  London, 
where  the  general  agents  of 
American  and  other  manufactur- 
ers reside,  appear  in  the  statistics 
as  Austrian,  German,  etc.,  im- 
ports. In  the  opinion  of  busi- 
ness men,  the  value  of  American- 
made  shoes  sold  in  Hungary  in 
1912  must  have  been  very  nearly 
$800,000,  most  of  them  coming 
from  the  distributing  houses  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
reputation  of  American  shoes  -in 
this  country  is  as  good  as  any- 
where else  and  it  is  fashionable 
to  wear  them.  For  this  reason 
the  sales  could  be  considerably 
increased  if  manufacturers  could 
be  induced  to  modify  the  rigid 
terms  of  sale,  or  at  least  ap- 
proach those  employed  by  Ger- 
man and  British  manufacturers. 
Terms  and  Prices.. 

The  commission  agents  of  Ger- 
man and  British  shippers  receive 
goods  against  cash  payment  with- 
in 30  or  60  days,  less  a  rebate 
amounting  to  5  or  2  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, or  against  acceptance 


of  the  agent  due  in  4  to  6  months. 
The  manufacturer  sends  the 
goods  to  the  retailer  directly,  the 
agent  being  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  bill,  for  which  he 
receives  a  del  credere  commission, 
ordinarily  amounting  to  7  per  | 
cent. 

Lately  several  German  shoe 
factories,  like  the  Jesco  and  Sala- 
mander, have  opened  up  shops  in 
this  city  where  their  own  makes 
are  sold  exclusively.  The  man- 
ager of  the  shop  receives  a  cer- 
tain commission  on  the  net  pro- 
ceeds. He,  of  course,  has  fur- 
nished the  manufacturer  with  ade- 
quate guaranties.  He  has  to  sell 
the  shoes  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
manufacturer,  which  are  $2.50, 
$3.50,  and  $4.10  per  pair  for  men 
or  women  and  from  $0.95  to  $2.10 
per  pair  for  children.  These  prices 
are  within  the  means  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  and  thus  the  Ger- 
mans carry  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  sale  of  American  shoes  in 
Budapest  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men  who  can  afford  to  buy 
goods  against  cash.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  make  prices 
as  high  as  they  think  people  are 
able  to  pay.  The  pair  of  shoes 
sold  in  America  for  $2.50  whole- 
sale costs  here  from  $5  to  $7  in 
retail,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  import  duty  is  about 
$0.20  and  freight  and  other  ex- 
penses about  $0.10  per  pair  only. 
Naturally  this  restricts  the  sale 
of  American  shoes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  not  more  than  about  13 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-made 
shoes  sold  in  Hungary  are  Ameri- 
can. 

(Names  of  three  persons  de- 
sirous of  entering  into  negotia- 
tions with  American  manufactur- 
ers may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.) 


Mistaking  imaginary  progress 
for  real  advancement  causes 
many  to  rise  no  higher  than  their 
level,  which  is  only  commonplace. 


Self-help,  not  depending  too 
much  on  one's  own  efforts,  is 
essential  to  success. 


Making 
Pieced 
Heels 

Written  'by  H.  T.  Fairtraee. 

The  Haverhill  Die  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  of 
making  pieced  heels,  and  it 
has  been  generally  used  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or 
more.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  for  and  against  its 
adaptability  in  general,  as 
a  method  of  making  pieced 
heels. 

Second  Installment. 


The  Haverhill  Die  is  one  of  the 
oldest  methods  of  making  pieced 
heels,  and  it  has  been  generally 
used  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  more.  A  great  deal  could  be 
said  for  and  against  its  adapt- 
ability, in  general,  as  a  method 
of  making  pieced  heels.  In  order 
to  secure  the  best  results,  and 
also  the  highest  percentage  of 
heels  from  the  1-2  heeling  offal: 

It  takes  a  man  of  long  experi- 
ence, proficient  and  quick  with 
the  eyes,  in  selecting  the  various 
shapes  of  the  offal  at  hand,  in 
order  to  match  up  the  pieces  into 
lifts  so  as  to  use  up  all  the  leath- 
er to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  at  the  same  time  work  the 
scrap  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
smaller  pieces  will  be  used  up 
along  with  the  larger  pieces. 

An  inexperienced  pieced  heel 
maker  is  a  very  costly  man,  as  it 
is  very  hard  for  him  to  keep  from, 
using  all  of  the  large  pieces  of 
1-2  heeling,  without  having  in  the 
end  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
small  pieces  of  scrap  left  on 
hand,  which  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  work  into  the  heels  with- 
out having  larger  pieces  to  go 
with  them. 

At  the  beginning  it  is  an  easy 
proposition  to  secure  pieces  of 
leather  that  will  make  3-4  or  1-2 
of  a  whole  lift,  so  these  larger 
pieces  are  invariably  the  first 
pieces  to  be  used.    As  there  is 


from  three  to  four  times  as  many 
small  pieces  as  there  is  large 
ones,  the  heel  maker  would  soon 
be  up  against  a  hard  proposition 
in  working  off  all  the  small 
pieces  without  using  them  all  up 
into  a  layer,  which  would  contain 
from  three  to  six  pieces  to  form 
a  whole  lift.  This  would  mean 
double  and  treble  the  amount  of 
time  in  labor,  and  still  there 
would  be  left  a  large  percentage 
of  1-2  heeling,  which  could  not 
be  used  without  an  additional 
amount  of  larger  pieces. 

There  are  three  other  points 
which  are  most  essential  in  mak- 
ing a  pieced  heel  on  the  Haverhill 
die,  or  otherwise.  These  points 
are  the  placing  of  the  nails,  the 
placing  of  the  connection  joints, 
and  the  matching  up  of  the  dif- 
ferent hefts  of  leather,  so  as  to 
form  a  1ft  of  nearly  all  one  thick- 
ness. 

The  placing  of  the  heel  build- 
ing nails  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  segment  of 
the  lift  will  be  bound  within  the 
heel,  and  at  the  same  time  fasten 
each  layer  of  leather  together 
from  the  crown  lift  down  to  the 
base  lift.  Fastening  them  in  such 
a  position  that  they  will  form  a 
connection  from  one  layer  of 
leather  to  the  other,  and  joining 
all  pieces  together  so  they  will 
not  come  apart  after  the  heel  is 
removed  from  the  die. 
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The  heel  building  nails  should 
also  be  placed  in  the  heel  at  such 
a  place  that  they  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  all  the  heel  attaching 
nails.  That  is,  the  nails  should 
be  set  in  a  position  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  trouble  of  the  heel  at- 
taching nails  being  set  or  driven 
on  top  of  the  heel  builders'  nails. 

To  secure  all  of  the  combined 
purposes  that  are  required  of  the 
heel  builders'  nailing,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  heel  builder  to  keep 
his  mind  on  the  heel  he  is  work- 
ing upon,  and  remember  the  po- 
sition and  angle  of  each  piece, 
which  forms  the  lift  until  the 
heel  is  built  up  to  the  required 
height.  Then,  from  remembrance 
of  the  formation  of  the  building 
of  the  heel,  the  nails  are  placed 
accordingly 

Then,  again,  each  piece  that 
helps  to  form  the  lift,  must  be 
set  with  a  straight  edge  at  such 
an  angle  that  its  straight  edge 
will  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  heel  trimming  knives.  If  the 
heel  trimming  knives  do  not  cut 
crosswise  of  the  joints,  then  there 
is  a  chance  for  the  knife  to 
spring  a  segment  of  the  lift  open 
at  the  point  where  it  connects 
with  the  other  piece  in  the  heel. 

It  very  often  occurse,  that, 
wherever  a  narrow  piece  is  used 
in  the  heel,  the  joint  is  laid  at 
too  straight  a  line  and  on  a  paral- 
lel with  the  outer  edge  of  the 
heel,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
heelers'  nails  to  catch  this  par- 
ticular piece,  and  the  heel  at- 
taching nails  strike  in  between 
the  pieces,  forcing  the  outer  piece 
out,  which  leaves  a  large  gap, 
which  is  hard  to  close  or  fill  up, 
and  it  prevents  the  heel  from 
appearing  like  an  all-whole  lift 
heel. 

The  matching  up  of  the  dif- 
ferent hefts  of  the  pieces  of  leath- 
er that  form  the  lift,  is  a  very 
troublesome  thing  to  the  heel 
builder  who  is  making  heels  on 
the  Haverhill  die.  The  offal  runs 
in  all  hefts  from  the  light  belly 
scrap,  up  to  the  heaviest  of  out- 
sole  scrap,  and  it  is  very  often 
the  case  for  a  heel  builder  to 
have  all  hefts  of  scrap  on  his 
block  at  one  time. 


Sometimes  the  heel  builder  will 
use  one  extra  heavy  piece  of 
leather  for  one  part  of  the  lift, 
then,  when  he  goes  to  match  up 
the  other  part,  he  discovers  that 
there  is  no  heavy  pieces  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  match  up  that 
part,  or,  if  there  is  any  pieces  of 
the  same  heft,  they  are  either  too 
small  for  immediate  use,  or  they 
are  so  large  of  spread  that  there 
will  be  considerable  waste  in 
using  the  same,  and,  as  the  game 
goes  on  eventually,  there  are  no 
heavy  pieces  left  to  match  up  the 
heavy  lift  which  is  started.  Now, 
it  is  necessary  to  match  up  the 
same  by  using  two  pieces  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  make  up  that 
of  the  required  thickness,  then 
even  in  this  case  there  is  more 
or  less  waste. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  easy 
to  secure  one  thin  piece  of  offal, 
that  will  fill  the  vacancy  without 
a  waste  in  spread;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  the  second  piece 
to  make  up  the  required  thick- 
ness. It  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  heavy  piece,  there 
are  with  few  exceptions,  no  two 
pieces  of  offal  of  the  same  con- 
tour and  spread. 

With  all  these  problems  con- 
fronting the  worker,  he  knows 
that  they  are  a  great  hindrance 
to  him  in  turning  out  a  good  day's 
work.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  worker  will  sacrifice  the  leath- 
er, and  lose  out  in  percentage, 
rather  than  lose  out  in  output  on 
the  number  of  heels  turned  out 
for  a  day's  work. 

On  account  of  the  above  dif- 
ficulties it  is  very  difficult  to  se- 
cure a  good  percentage  in  making 
pieced  heels  from  small  offal. 
From  this  particular  stand,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  points 
which  has  led  the  writer  v  into 
promulgating  a  system  and  meth- 
od, which  will  be  exploited  later 
to  overcome  all  the  aforesaid  dif- 
ficulties The  larger  spread  pieces 
are  generally  of  the  thinnest 
leather  which  comes  from  the 
skirting  parts  of  the  hide,  and 
they  run  larger  of  spread  for 
more  than  one  reason.  One  reason 
is  because  from  thin  leather  there 
are  no  top  pieces  cut  from  the 
same.      But  on    the  other  hand 
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most  all  thick  leather  comes  from 
the  best  part  of  the  hide,  and 
from  this  thick  leather  there  are 
a  great  many  top  pieces  cut  from 
the  same. 

As  top  pieces  are  all  a  great 
deal  smaller  in  spread  than  any- 
thing that  goes  into  the  shoe  bot- 
toms, the  thin  leather  would  then 
naturally  be  of  the  widest  spread 
when  it  arrives  at  the  heel  build- 
er's bench. 

A  great  many  controversies 
have  arisen  from  the  subject : 
what  per  cent  of  cut  piece  lifts 
can  be  obtained  from  half  heel- 
ing by  using  the  Haverhill  die 
method  in  making  pieced  heels? 

I  have  heard  heel  makers  make 
the  claim  that  they  could  get 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  into  the 
heels,  providing  that  they  would 
use  from  two  to  five  pieces  to  the 
lift,  and  others  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  pieced  heel  lifts 
from  any  kind  of  offal  in  the  way 
of  one-half  heeling. 

From  the  writer's  experience, 
the  per  cent  obtainable  is  all  ow- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  heel,  and 
the  spread  of  the  stock  the  heel  is 
to  be  made  from ;  also  the  number 
of  pieces  that  are  going  to  be  used 
to  form  the  lift.  This  alone  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  heels  that  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  half  heeling. 

The  smaller  the  heel  the  larger 
would  be  the  amount  of  heels  ob- 
tained. When  making  a  strict- 
ly two  pieced  heel,  then  the  per 
cent  of  heels  made  from  any  kind 
of  offal  would  not  be  very  large 
and  it  would  seldom  be  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

TO  TURN  OVERHEAD  EX- 
PENSES INTO  PROFIT. 

Two  young  men  recently  started 
in  the  shoe  business  on  a  small 
scale,  with  the  purpose  of  cutting 
down  overhead  expense  and  turn- 
ing it  into  profit^  They  are  prac- 
tical shoemen,  who  have  had 
general  experience  in  the  mak- 
ing and  selling  of  shoes.  They 
intend  to  have  personal  charge  of 
their  factory.  They  will  save  the 
salary  of  a  superintendent,  and 
will  turn  it  into  their  own  profit 
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account.  They  will  also  make  a 
saving  on  foremen's  salaries.  They 
will  also  do  their  own  buying, 
and,  also,  their  own  selling.  They 
aren't  ambitious  to  build  up  a 
big  business.  They  want  to  keep 
it  down,  under  their  personal 
control.  If  they  had  a  big  busi- 
ness, they  wnuld  have  to  pay  out 
money  for  superintendent,  and 
for  buyers  and  for  salesmen.  But 
by  keeping  their  business  down, 
they  hope  to  save  all  these  ex- 
penses, and  to  turn  them  into  a 
profit,  They  are  very  confident 
that  they  will  succeed  in  their  en- 
deavor. 


14  PAIRS  OF  SHOES  FOR  98 
CENTS. 

Sh,oes  at  7  cents  a  pair,  14 
pairs  for  98  cents,  is  a  new  prod- 
uct in  the  market,  and  are  about 
as  low  priced  footwear  as  ever 
have  been  offered  in  the  American 
trade.  These  shoes  are  of  the 
scuff  style.  They  are  made  like 
bathroom  slippers  and  have  no 
counters.  The  soles  are  of  felt 
and  are  covered  with  imitation 
leather,  cemented  on.  The  upper 
is  of  light  cotton  felt.  It  is  a  one- 
piece  vamp,  cut  mule  style.  It  is 
sewed  to  th,e  sole  by  a  method 
that  looks  like  the  stitch-down 
process.  The  shoes  have  no 
linings  or  shoe  stock  in  them. 
They  are  made  for  men,  women 
and  children.  A  Lynn  firm  is 
now  producing  them,  and  some  of 
them  are  sold  in  the  big  five  and 
ten-cent  stores  of  the  country,  re- 
tailing at  ten  cents  a  pair. 


KEEPING  THE  MEN  WITH 
YOU. 

Very  few  departments  are  so 
well-organized  that  they  will  run 
themselves  and,  although  we  oc- 
casionally find  conditions  which 
seem  to  argue  that  a  foreman  or 
superintendent  is  not  necessary, 
investigation  usually  show,s  that 
it  is  the  real  superior  ability  of 
the  man  that  keeps  the  depart- 
ment apparently  without  any  ef- 
fort and  certainly  without  any 
friction.  The  real  secret  of  the 
situation  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
sweet  with  the  employes.  Most 
any  man  who    minds    his  own 
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business  and  tries  to  be  fair  will 
receive  the  same  treatment  from 
his  help.  Things  will  come  up 
where  he  will  be  forced  to  criti- 
cise and  pass  back  work  that  is 
unsatisfactory,  but  this  need  not 
carry  with  it  any  hard  feelings 
if  a  studious  effort  is  made  by 
the  foreman  to  avoid  any  show  of 
authority  or  superiority. 

So,  when  you  hear  some  of 
these  fairy  tales  about  depart- 
ments running  themselves,  you 
may  chuckle  inwardly  and  re- 
mark to  your  informant  that  it 
must  be  very  nice  to  have  things 
so  well  regulated. 

PRECISION   IN  PACKING 
ROOM. 

A  manufacturer  who  says  that 
it  has  taken  him  23  years  to  run 
a  packing  room  lays  down  pre- 
cision as  the  chief  command  for 
that  department.  He  insists  that 
everything  be  done  accurately, 
and  promptly  in  the  room.  At 
4  o'clock  every  afternoon,  shoes 
for  shipment  are  hurried  out  to 
the  expressman.  Tardiness  in 
shipping  shoes  isn't  tolerated.  If 
a  case  of  shoes  is  held  back,  there 
is  an  investigation  immediately, 
the  fault  is  corrected,  and  warn- 
ing is  given  that  a  repetition  of 
the  fault  will  not  be  condoned. 

The  manufacturer  insists  that 
it  is  more  important  that  he 
should  get  his  shoes  out  of  his 
packing  room  on  time,  than  it  is 
that  he  should  get  them  into  his 
cutting  room  on  time,  for  the 
buyer  is  pleased  with  prompt  de- 
livery, but  doesn't  care  a  rap 
when  the  shoes  were  put  into  the 
cutting  room. 

CHANGING  THE  RUN  OF 
SIZES, 

New  campaigns  of  advertising 
and  selling  have  had  considerable 
to  do  with  the  manufacturing  end 
of  shoe  production.  For  years 
and  years  we  have  observed  cast- 
iron  rules  regarding  the  runs  of 
sizes.  With  keener  competition, 
influenced  by  broader  selling  ex- 
perience and  repeated  demands 
from  retailers  boys'  shoes  were 
sold  with  a  run  of  sizes  from  2 
to  7,  instead  of  from  2  to  5  1-2 
as  formerly. 


Several  years  ago,  the  demand 
became  very  strong  for  spring- 
heel  shoes  in  women's  sizes,  and 
it  began  to  be  frequent  custom 
for  dealers  to  order  shoes  in  sizes 
running  from  11  to  4.  In  other 
sections  there  was  an  intense  de- 
mand for  heel  boots  in  sizes  13  1-2, 
1,  1  1-2  and  2,  and  we  recall  sev- 
eral jobbers  who  had  quite  an  ex- 
tensive trade  on  just  this  short 
run  of  sizes  alone.  In  Brockton, 
Mass,  there  was  a  dealer  who  car- 
ried at  least  six  complete  lines 
of  women's  footwear  in  these 
small  sizes.  Formerly,  sevens 
and  eights  in  women's  footwear 
were  considered  abnormal  sizes, 
but  now  they  are  included  in 
regular  lines  of  sizes  from  one  to 
eight.  It  really  dosen't  matter 
such  a  lot  in  the  long  run  what 
the  sizes  are,  and  the  sales  de- 
partment realizing  this  have  made 
it  a  selling  argument  in  many 
cases  for  the  line. 


SHOES  FOR  GRAND  OPERA. 

Shoes  for  grand  opera  compan- 
ies are  made  by  Salvatore  Cap- 
ezio,  129  West  40th  street,  New 
York  city.  Italian  workmen 
make  most  of  the  shoes.  They  are 
artists,  as  well  as  shoemakers, 
having  knowledge  of  the  scores  of 
grand  operas,  as  well  as'  to 
methods  of  making  shoes.  Many 
of  them  ]earned  to  make  shoes  in 
Milan,  Turin,  or  Rome,  where 
there  are  famous  ballet  schools, 
and  dancing  shoes  as  much  in 
demand.  Each  pair  of  grand 
opera  shoes  is  made  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  foot  of  the  wearer,  and, 
also,  according  to  a  design  that  is 
approved  of  by  the  costumer  of 
the  opera.  The  design  must  be 
of  the  period  in  which  the  scene 
of  the  opera  is  laid.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  Marguerite  wear- 
ing colonial  pumps.  It  takes  2500 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Grand  Opera  Company  for  a 
single  season,  and  all  of  them  are 
custom  made. 


Honesty,  which  is  a  matter  of 
the  size  of  the  amount  at  stake 
soon  ceases  to  have  any  limita- 
tions. 


Unbuffed  Bottoms 

Some  Buyers  Now  Demanding  Shoes  Without 
Bottom  Finish — Packing  Suggestions — 
Two  Size  Cartons. 

Shoe  laces  that  are  cheap  in  price  may  be  adapted 
for  a  cheap  grade  shoe,  but  do  not  carry  this  cheap 
lace  on  your  good  shoes,  as  nothing  looks  cheaper 
than  to  see  a  poor  lace  in  a  good  shoe. 


The  time  seems  to  be  near  when 
the  bottom  stamp  that  is  used  by 
manufacturers  will  have  to  be 
used  for  retail  orders  more  than 
it  has  been.  A  good  many  of  the 
old  reliable  shoe  companies  which 
have  for  years  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  their  shoes  on  account  of 
the  name  that  they  have  adopted 
and  caused  to  be  placed  on  the 
bottom  as  a  trade  mark,  does  not 
seem  so  popular  with  the  retail 
trade  and  many  stores  are  calling 
for  their  own  stamp  to  be  placed 
on  their  high  grade  lines.  It 
goes  as  a  good  advertisement  for 
the  retail  dealer  to  display  a 
line  of  shoes  that  he  can  stand 
back  of  and  have  his  name  stamp- 
ed on  the  bottom. 

There  are  a  lot  of  shoes  sold 
today  which  bear  no  stamp  and 
if  the  retail  dealer  is  shrewd  he 
will  call  for  a  stamp  of  his  own 
trade  mark  to  be  placed  on  the 
bottom.  Many  designs  of  bottom 
stamps  are  in  existence  that  are 
gotten  up  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
wearer  and  many  persons  who 
buy  their  shoes  always  go  to  the 
same  dealer  if  they  get  satisfac- 
tion. An  attractive  bottom  finish 
is  very  essential  and  this  year  the 
fall  styles  show  some  very  at- 
tractive bottoms.  To  be  sure 
there  are  some  manufacturers  who 
do  not  change  the  style  of  bottom 
finish  but  it  is  better  not  to  re- 
main too  long  without  making 
some  changes. 

Some  buyers  this  season  have 
ordered  goods  which  will  not  be 
buffed  and  the  sole  will  just  have 
a  cleaning  and  a  wax  finish  put 
on  for    the    final    touches.  Of 


course  if  the  wearer  is  told  by 
the  retail  salesman  that  shoes 
that  are  not  buffed  ought  to  have 
better  wearing  qualities  on  ac- 
count of  the  grain  of  the  leather 
not  being  disturbed  it  ought  to 
carry  much  weight  with  the  pros- 
pective buyer. 

In  getting  a  good  bottom  finish 
it  is  very  important  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  grain  is  taken  off  even- 
ly and  just  enough  so  that  the 
stains  and  blacking  will  go  on 
uniformity  if  too  much  is  taken  off 
the  spots  will  show  after  the 
polisher  has  done  his  work.  The 
buffer  or  sander  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  finishing  the  sole  and 
if  he  is  expert  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  sending  out  the  sole 
that  is  well  finished. 

Packing  Suggestions. 

It  may  be  well  to  try  to  save 
money  on  some  of  the  material 
used  in  the  shoe  factory  and 
many  articles  used  perhaps  can 
be  bought  cheaper  and  used  with 
success,  but  after  the  shoes  ar- 
rive in  the  packing  room  it  is 
better  to  insist  that  the  best  is 
the  cheapest.  There  is  no  question 
with  patent  leather  shoes  that 
cheap  brushes,  cheap  fillers  and 
paint,  cheap  operators,  are  de- 
trimental to  good  results  and  if 
the  patent  leather  shoe  is  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  customer  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  it  must  have 
the  attention  of  the  expert.  Just 
is  lasted  just  so  long  will  there 
as  long  as  the  patent  leather  shoe 
be  an  expense  of  repairing  in  the 
packing  room  and  cheap  help  can- 
not make  the  finished  product 
that  will  sell  the  shoe. 

Dressing  may  be  bought  for  a 
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NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  the>llovring  technical  books  on  the  Shoe,  Leather,  and  allied  trades.  Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Shoemaking — Fred  A.  Gannon — $1.00. 

Arts  ol  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  The — C.  Morfit— $10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — -L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluek. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture — E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.   N.   Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear  Advertising — Wm.  Borsodi — 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs— -Luckless 
Home  Mechanics — G.  M.  Hopkin — 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making — P.  N.  Hasluek— 
Leather  AVork — C.  G.  Lelaud — $2.00. 

Leather   Industries   Laboratory   Book — H.   R.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's   Manual — H.  C.   Staudage — $3.50. 

Leather  Manufacture— Stevens — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  Watt — $4-00. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.   Lamb,  F.  C.  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  R.  Trotman,  M.  A.— 

Manufacture     of  Lubricants,  Shoe     Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The— 

Brunuer — ;$3.0O. 
Manufacture  of  Leather,  The — C.  T. — $12.50. 
Modern  American  Tanning — Vol.  I,  $'..00;  Vol.  II,  $5.00. 
Manufacture    of  Leather — Bennett — $4,C«0. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes — F.  Y.  Golding — $3.00. 
Manual    of    Shoemaking— Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing— H.  Dussauce — $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Win.  C.  Redneld — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming — $0.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture — H.  R.  Procter — $7.50. 

Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon- $10.00. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $1.00. 

Standard  Pattern  Cutting — C.  J.   Ward — 

Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluek. 

Sewing  Machines — P.  N.  Hasluek. 

Soldier's  Foot  and  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Muuson — $1.50. 
Shoe   and   Leather   Lexicon — $0.40. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book — Hopkins  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  R.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  Levi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel — $5.00. 
AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUB.  CO.,  215  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

11-7 -ft 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2348  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
sides  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  and 
setting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,  -  B08T0N. 
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cheap  price  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  dressings  can  be  made  in  the 
factory  but  generally  speaking 
you  can  buy  these  articles  from 
manufacturers  who  employ  skill- 
ed chemists  who  prepare  repair- 
ers and  dressings  that  are  better 
adapted  to  the  shoe  than  can  be 
made  otherwise. 

Shoe  laces  that  are  cheap  in 
price  may  be  adapted  for  a  cheap 
grade  shoe  but  do  not  carry  this 
cheap  lace  on  your  good  shoes  as 
nothing  looks  cheaper  than  to  see 
a  poor  lace  in  a  good  shoe. 

If  a  good  line  of  shoes  is  being 
made,  a  good  lace  adds  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shoe.  Another 
point  is  to  try  to  use  a  carton 
that  will  break  out  with  the  least 
pressure  from  the  pair  of  shoes 
inside.  A  carton  that  stands  up 
well  and  arrives  at  the  retail  store 
in  good  shape  pleases  the  buyer, 
and  last  of  all,  use  a  tissue  paper 
that  is  strong  and  will  not  tear 
in  shredds  when  the  shoes  are 
moved  in  the  carton.  These  points 
are  well  worth  considering  when 
packing  shoes  as  the  retail  buyer 
has  a  bright  eye  and  these  points 
are  considered  when  he  opens  the 
case  to  take  a  look  at  the  shoes. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
other  departments  have  done  to 
the  shoes,  commence  in  the  pack- 
ing room  and  put  yourself  in  the 
buyer's  place  and  be  sure  when 
the  case  has  finally  been  nailed 
up  that  it  will  arrive  in  condition 
satisfactory  to  the  purchaser. 
Two  Sizes  of  Cartons. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  a  case 
of  shoes  will  be  packed  with  two 
sizes  of  cartons,  but  in  one  pf  the 
largest  shoe  factories  in  Lynn 
where  they  make  a  high  grade 
shoe  they  use  a  large  size  carton 
for  the  large  size  shoes,  and  a 
smaller  carton  for  the  smaller 
size. 

In  this  factory  they  have  a 
stock  department  where  the 
orders  are  filled  and  a  large  force 
of  clerks  handle  the  work.  The 
goods  are  received  from  the  pack- 
ing room  packed  in  cartons  and 
are  piled  on  shelves  around  the 
round  and  swing  shelves  are  also 
used  to  hold  the  large  supply. 
All  the  goods  are  stock  numbered 
and  the  orders  are  handed  to 


men  whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  out 
of  stock  what  the  orders  call  tor. 

After  they  have  filled  the  order 
another  man  goes  over  the  order 
after  it  is  filled  and  checks  up 
the  order  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  packer  who  packs  the  cartons 
into  the  cases.  The  packer  may 
have  to  handle  from  12  to  200 
pairs  of  shoes  with  different  stock 
number  and  he  must  place  li+^e 
goods  in  the  cases  so  that  after 
he  is  through  a  final  checking  is 
then  gone  over  by  the  foreman 
and  all  these  stock  numbers  are 
so  arranged  that  the  foreman  can 
tell  at  a  glance  if  any  mistake  has 
been  made. 

The  cases  then  go  to  the  nail- 
ers who  nail  them  up  and  strap 
most  of  them  around  the  end  and 
a  third  strap  or  wire  is  placed 
around  the  case  in  the  center. 

Some  goods  for  foreign  deliv- 
ery are  also  sealed.  A  coated  wire 
nail  is  used  in  nailing.  The  ship- 
ments made  from  this  factory  go 
to  South  Africa,  China  and  many 
foreign  ports,  and  the  grade  of 
shoe  is  some  of  the  most  stylish 
women's  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

For  marking  the  cases  the  firm 
have  a  stencil  cutter  which  en- 
ables the  shipper  to  avoid  mis- 
takes in  marking.  Many  of  these 
shipments  also  contain  supplies 
such  as  shoe  polish  and  findings 
which  are  packed  with  the  car- 
tons. The  firm  carries  a  line  of 
paper  and  wooden  cases  holding 
12,  15,  18,  20,  24,  27,  30,  36,  40, 
44,  and  48  pairs  in  order  to  pack 
the  large  variety  of  lots  which 
are  ordered. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


WELTING  AND  THE  GEM 
INSOLE. 

When  the  vamp  lining  has  been 
placed  over  the  between  sub- 
stantee  of  the  gem  insole  and 
stitched  in  with  the  welt,  the  lin- 
ing is  stitched  double  from  the 
tip  to  the  heel-seat,  as  the  toe 
part  could  not  easily  be  rein- 
forced with  the  lining.  The  be- 
tween substance  is  then  greatly 
reinforced,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
the  center  of  the  "gem"  insole 
that  withstands  most  strain  and 
rips  quickest.    The  canvas  must, 
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therefore,  be  reasonably  good 
quality  and  must  be  cemented 
down  very  firmly. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  gem  insoles  are  laid  away 
too  long  after  making.  The  idea 
would  be  to  use  the  soles  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  cement  holds 
the  canvas  better  and  the  whole 
sole  is  then  in  correct  shape. 

The  welt  must  run  uniformly 
and  be  of  good  quality  when 
used  with  the  gem  insole. 

The  welt  that  will  allow  the 
stitches  to  go  through  will  have 
to  be  ripped  off  the  shoe,  and 
a  second  inseaming  operation 
must  take  place,  with  the  final 
result  that  the  canvas  rips  open. 

The  writer  has  been  in  shoe 
factories  where  the  manufacturer 
held  the  false  notion  that  in 
using  cheap  welting  much  money 
was  saved.  The  welters  were  paid 
by  the  day,  as  so  many  shoes  had 
to  be  ripped  on  account  of  the 
breaking  of  the  canvas  or  of  the 
welting  that  a  piece  price  was 
not  practical.  The  welters  were 
nervous  and  aggravated,  as  the 
defective  work  could  be  noticed 
only  after  the  operation.  Where 
so  many  shoes  have  to  be  ripped, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  a 
boy  should  be  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Here  we  have  a  erood 
sample  of  false  economy.  It  is 
the  same  in  regard  to  bottom  fin- 
ishing. The  writer  knows  that 
many  shoe  manufacturers  are 
onily  considering  the  first  price 
and  will  beat  down  the  blacking 
manufacturer  until  he  must  give 
them  a  cheap  quality  ink  that 
will  require  twice  as  much  work 
as  if  the  quality  ink  were  used  in 
the  first  place. 

Speaking  on  the  subiect  of  welt 
shoes,  the  writer  believes  that 
another  item  sadlv  neglected  is 
the  thread,  and  still  more  neglect- 
ed is  the  wax  that  is  intended  for 
the  thread.  Better  use  a  cheap 
Quality  thread  with  first-class  wax 
than  vice  versa. 


Workmen  who  are  constantly 
helping  themselves  to  little,  in- 
significant bits  of  stock  will  be 
very  likely  to  end  by  helping 
themselves  to  money. 


KEEP  THOSE  EDGES 
CLEAN 


The  Novelty 


Edge  Protector 

Absolutely  prevents 
soiling  of  stitches, 
edge  and  bottom. 

Tip  repairers  like 
them  because  they 
make  the  work  easy. 


Novelty  Selling  Co. 

Room  67 

683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass*. 


Electricity  in  Shoe  Factories 


In  the  big  plants  of  the  present 
day,  scientific  management  must 
find  its  place  if  they  are  to  be  op- 
erated most  economically.  In  view 
of  the  remarkable  results  accom- 
plished by  it  in  some  instances,  the 
wonder  is  why  scientific  methods  of 
operation  were  not  introduced  long 
ago,  and  the  needless  loss  from 
years  of  wasteful  operation  saved. 

Scientific  management  in  factory 
operation  requires,  in  general,  elec- 
trical operation,  for  no  other  form  of 
machine  drive  affords  the  same  ad- 


venient  place.  This  does  away  with 
tbe  innumerable  belts  which  not 
only  would  render  good  lighting  im- 
possible, but  their  motion  would 
keep  dust  circulating  in  the  air 
continually.  The  better  lighting  and 
the  elimination  of  belts  and  long 
lines  of  shafting  also  materially  re- 
duce the  risk  of  accidents. 

Speed  variation  is  not  required  in 
the  operation  of  shoemaking  ma- 
chinery, and  so  the  polyphase  induc- 
tion motor  is  well  suited  for  this 
purpose.     It  is  "simple  in  construe- 


3  HP.     Motors  Driving    Stitching    Room  Machinery  from  Ceiling  of 
Room  Below,  W.  H.  McElwain  Company. 


vantages.  Electrical  power  can  be 
transmitted  to  any  place  to  which 
wires  can  be  run,  and  the  latter  can 
be  placed  in  underground  conduits 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way. 
The  great  superiority  of  this  meth- 
od of  transmitting  power  over  that 
of  the  mechanical  drive  with  its  long 
main  shaft,  its  mill  stands  and  coun- 
tershafts is  apparent  at  once. 

The  position  of  the  machines  is 
not  determined  by  contiguity  to 
power  shafting,  and  so  they  may  be 
installed  where  desired,  and  one  or 
more  of  them  driven  by  an  induc- 
tion motor  mounted  on  the  machine, 
on  the  ceiling  or  in  some  other  conr- 


tion,  rugged,  requires  little  atten- 
tion, and  will  take  care  of  heavy 
overloads  for  short  periods  of  time. 
In  case  alternating  current  is  not 
available  and  direct  current  is,  di- 
rect, current,  shunt-wound  motor 
may  be  used. 

The  following  descriptions  of  in- 
stallations in  shoe  factories  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  equipment  re- 
quired for  this  service: 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  So.  Braintree, 
Mass. 

This  company  manufactures  high 
grade  shoes  for  ladies  and  children. 
Their  plant  has  an  output  of  about 
9,000  pairs  per  day,  and  it  includes 


LESSEN  THE  COST  OF  ATTACHING 

PAT'D  MESH  PLATE,  FACTORY  SHAPE 

"VEi- VET  "  Rubber  Heels 

Especially  designed  for  attaching  in  the  regular  way  on  your  heeling  machines 

sp^SSSes  f.  W.  WHITCHER  CO. 

DEPT.  A.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOARD  DRESSING 


This  Dressing  is  of  the  highest  quality  possible  and  there- 
fore results  obtained  from  its  use  are  the  very  best.  It  is 
manufactured  especially  for  use  on  Cutting  Boards. 

A  case  of  this  Dressing  in  your  factory  will  be  a  "SAFE- 
GUARD" against  "Board"  troubles. 

Furnished  either  in  single  cans  holding  approximately  one 
gallon,  or  in  standard  packing  (6  cans  in  a  case)  as  desired. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department 
BOSTON,      -      .  riASS. 
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two  large  buildings,  the  machinery 
in  the  older  one  being  originally 
driven  by  a  large  reciprocating  en- 
gine through  belts  and  shafting,  but 
now,  electrically  driven  throughout, 
twenty  motors,  totalling  150  horse 
power,  being  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Power  is  furnished  by  a  300  kw. 
alternating  current  generator,  di- 
rect connected  to  a  Harris  engine, 
the  set  generating  current  at  a  po- 
tential of  600  volts  and  a  frequency 
of  60  cycles. 

The  stitching  room-  occupies  the 
entire  top  floor  and  contains  over 
two  hundred  machines  for  stitching, 
eyeletting,  and  similar  purposes,  op- 
erated in  groups  by  1  1-2  hp.  mo- 
tors, the  latter  being  mounted  on 
the  back  of  the  work  'benches.  A 
section  of  the  stitching  room  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
where  eighteen  sewing  machines  (on 
the  left)  are  driven  by  one  motor, 
which  is  connected  to  the  line  shaft 
under  the  table  by  a  short  silent 
chain.  The  starting  switch  is  shown 
mounted  on  the  wall  above  it.  On 
the  right  of  the  same  illustration 
are  button-holing  and  miscellaneous 
types  of  machinery,  group  driven, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  sewing 
machines  are,  but  the  starting  switch 
is  installed  under  the  table.  Each 
motor  is  provided  with  a  wire 
screen  to  prevent  the  operators  from 
coming  in  contact  with  live  parts 
and  being  shocked. 

In  the  making  room,  there  are 
lour  10  hp.,  and  two  5  hp.  motors, 
driving  shoe  machinery  for  pulling 
over,  lasting,  nailing  and  stitching, 
while  a  20  hp.  motor  drives  two  60- 
inch  exhaust  fans.  The  exhaust 
pipes  carry  the  leather  scraps  and 
dust  to  the  large  receiver  over  the 
engine  room  for  use  as  fuel. 

The  apparatus  in  the  finishing 
room,  consisting  of  edge  trimmers, 
leveling,  heeling,  and  treeing  ma- 
chines, and  buffing,  cleaning  and 
polishing  wheels,  is  driven  in  three 
groups  by  a  10  hp.,  and  two  5  hp. 
motors.  There  are  three  1-2  hp. 
motors  in  this  department  direct 
connected  to  brush  wheels,  while 
another  of  the  same  rating  drives  a 
stamping  machine. 

Two  60-inch  fans,  forming  the 
•exhaust  system  for  this  floor,  are 
driven  by  a  15  hp.  motor. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  used  for 
lighting,  the  potential  being  stepped 
down  for  this  purpose  by  four  30  kw. 
transformers.  Adjustable  bench 
lamps  are  provided  in  the  stitching 
department  for  each  of  the  sewing 
machine  operators.  Tungsten  lamps 
with  holoplhane  reflectors  are  also 
installed  on  the  ceiling.  Electric 
shoe  ironing  tools,  embossing  dies, 
edge  setting  machines,  etc.,  are  op- 
erated from  the  lighting  circuit. 


Black 
Burnishing 
Wax 

TRY  OURS 

and  see 
if  it  does 
not  last 
longer, 
pound  by 
pound, 
than 

what  you 
are 
now 
using. 

It's 

worthy 
of  your 
attention. 

H.  &  H.  Blacking  Co. 

Brockton,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

135  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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No  More  Cripples 


IF  YOU  USE  THE 


Lockett 
Crimping 
Machine 


Facilitates  Lasting  High 
Toed  Shoes. 

Does  Away  With  Hot  Iron. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Lockett  Crimping  Machine  Co. 


BROCKTON, 


Telephone  3060 


IN/I 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE  HEAD 

NAUMKEAG  PNEUMATIC  BUFFING  MACHINE 

The  Naumkeag  Buffing-  Machine* 
Company  whose  machines  are  used 
by  all  the  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  every  country  where 
shoes  are  made  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  is  now  placing  up- 
on the  market  its  ,new  Double 
Head  Pneumatic  Machine.  This 
machine,  we  believe,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  operator  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer. 

The  machine  has  two  independ- 
ent heads,  giving  the  operator  the 
advantage  of  two  separately  regu- 
lated air    cushions  and  abrasive 
coverings,   one   of  which   can  be 
used  for  buffing  out  the  grain  in 
the  shank  of  the     shoe,  and  the 
other  for  cleaning  and  smoothing  the  entire 
bottom,  thereby  completing  the  two  opera- 
tions of  shanking  out  and  cleaning  the  shoe 
at  one  handling. 

We  believe  every  operator  will  appreciate 
this  improvement,  as  he  will  save  handling- 
every  shoe  a  second  time,  as  well  as  chang- 
ing the  pads  for  shanking  out  and  cileaning- 
on  every  case,  which  will  enable  him  to  do> 
a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  given  time  and 
do  it  better. 

The  manufacturer  will  certainly  appreciate 
the  improvement  in  the  looks  of  his  shoes,, 
as  a  saving  of  one  handling  means  a  great 
deal  to  a  fine  shoe.    The  saving  In- 
time  also  means  a  saving  in  -ma- 
chinery, room  and  power. 

Write  for  Further  Information  to> 

Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 
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The  W.  H.  McElwain  Co. 

This  company's  factory  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  is  a  'brick  building,  540  feet 
long  by  50  feet  wide.  Four  stories 
and  a  basement  are  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  men's  shoes  exclu- 
sively, the  capacity  of  the  plant  be- 
ing about  7,000  pairs  per  day. 


In  the  finishing  room  a  15  hp. 
motor  drives  a  group  of  heeling 
machines,  and  two  others  each 
drive  a  line  of  buffing  and  cleaning 
wheels. 

The  factory  elevators  are  driven 
by  the  squirrel  type  of  induction 
motors.     Two  20  hp.  motors  drive 


Fig.  2.    Stitching  Room  Showing  11-2  hp.  General  Electric  Company's 
Motors  and  Oil  Switches,  Rice  &  Hutchins. 

The  electric  generating  plant  is 
adjacent  to  the  main  building  and 
contains  a  250  kw.  generator,  sup- 
plying three  phase  current  at  a  po- 
tential of  600  volts  and  a  frequency 
of  60  cycles  for  the  operation  of  the 
induction  motors  driving  the  ma- 
chines in  the  factory. 

The  stitching  room,  on  the  fourth 
floor,  contains  about  two  hundred 
stitching  machines,  arranged  in 
twelve  groups,  each  group  being 
driven  through  a  silent  chain  belt 
by  a  motor  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  below.  One  of  these 
motors  has  a  capacity  of  7  1-2  bp,., 
while  the  others  are  5  and  3  hp. 
motors. 

On  the  third  floor  there  are  two 
15  hp.  motors  operating  stitching 
machines,  a  15  and  a  7  1-2  hp.  mo- 
tor, driving  groups  of  lasting  and 
pulling-over  machines,  and  a  5  hp. 
motor  driving  trimming  and  nailing 
machines. 


WINSLOW  BROS.  &  SMITH  GO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AMD  CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES  :  NORWOOD  and   PEABODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street    12-14  Spruce  Street     159  West  Lake  Street     14th  and  Locust  Streets 


double  60-inch  exhaust  fans. 

The  potential  is  stepped  down  by- 
transformers  to  110  volts  for  light- 
ing with  incandescent  lamps. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 


Guaranteed  to  Cut  straight 

Fit  Patterns  Perfectly 

and  Stand  Up  Better  thai 
any  Dies  made. 


{Established  1867 J 


John  J.  AdamS   Worcester,  Matt 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  special  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.    INGALLS,  Lynn.  Mass. 


Upper  Marking  Machine 


The  illustration  shows  a  clever 
little  marking  device  for  use  in  mark- 
ing any  part  of  the  shoe  upper  to 
indicate  position  for  perforations, 
shoe  trimmings,  etc.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  blunt  pointed  spring 


the  stock,  while  plainly  marked,  can- 
not be  injured. 

Under  present  methods  much  time 
is  wasted  in  doing  this  kind  of 
marking  by  hand  and  many  inaccu- 
racies result.     The  device  is  inex- 


hamnier,  operated  by  a  treadle  and 
equipped  with  a  convenient  gauge, 
which  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
mark  can  be  made  at  any  desired 
point  on  the  vamp,  top  or  quarter, 
The  device  is  so  constructed  that 


pensive  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
in  time  saved,  as  well  as  result  in 
improved  quality  of  work  done. 
This  machine  is  manufactured  by 
the  Shawmut  Machine  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Perfect  Counters 


are  assured  if  YOU 
use  these  machines. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete 
l  ines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 

WRITE   FOR   ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

GIMSON   &   CO.,  LEICESTER,   ENGLISH  AGENTS 

Represented  hy 
NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO., 
WEISSENFELS,  GERMANY. 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 

The  old  KENMORB  shoe  factory 
in  this  town  will  be  used  as  an  an- 
nex to  the  new  building  which  is  to 
be  erected  and  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

L.  C.  Kenton,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  J.  K.  ORR  factory, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  the  prime  mover  in 
the  organization  which  will  operate 
a  new  shoe  factory  in  this  city.  The 
location  has  already  been  secured 
and  sufficient  capital  been  obtained 
to  start  operations  as  soon  as  the 
factory  can  be  equipped. 
SALEM,  MASS. 

It  is  announced  that  the  E.  S. 
WOODBURY  CO.,  which  was  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000  with  W.  T.  Every,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  Edwin  S.  Wood- 
bury, clerk  and  Alfred  Haines,  di- 
rector, will  operate  the  WOODBURY 
factory  on  Canal  street.  This  fac- 
tory has  been  closed  down  for  some 
little  time. 

Persistent  rumors  are  heard  to 
the  effect  that  the  W.  F.  MOSSER 
tannery  on  Broadway,  near  the  main 
line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks, 
will  start  up  again.  The  latest  talk 
is  that  this  action  will  take  place 
with  the  settlement  of  the  tariff 
issue. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Plans  for  the  NEW  COMB -ANDER- 
SON SHOE  CO.  factory  on  Sanford 
street,  between  South  avenue  and 
Poplar  street,  have  been  approved 
and  the  construction  will  commence 
shortly.  The  new  factory  will  be 
40  feet  wide,  100  feet  long  and  4  0 
feet  high. 
OLDTOWN,  ME. 

Samuel  Cutler  has  leased  space 
in  this  town  and  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  moccasins. 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

The  Bishop  Block 'on  Washington 
street  has  been  sold  to  JOHN  A. 
LYNCH,  shoe  manufacturer  at  61 
Wingate  street,  and  will  be  remod- 
eled. Hazen  B.  Goodrich  Co-,  has 
used  a  part  of  this  building  for 
storage  purposes  and  Walter  Martin 
is  engaged  in  the  leather  business- 
there.  Both  these  concerns  will 
have  to  find  other  room,  at  least 
until  the  repairs  are  completed. 
LYNN,  MASS. 

The  building  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  CHAS.  E.  SPRAGUE 
BOX  CO.,  and  more  recently  occupied 
by  the  W.  &  E.  W.  LE  CROIX  CO., 
will  not  be  torn  down  as  originally 
contemplated  when  the  building  of 
the  elevated  structure  across  Central 
Square  was  planned. 


MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  JOHN- 
SON-BAILLIE  SHOE  CO.  plant,  the 
stone  and  part  of  the  iron  work  be- 
ing completed.  It  is  expected  in  p 
short  time  now  t'hat  the  work  will 
bo  completed. 
KUTZTOWN,  PA. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  creditors 
of  the  REIDER-PISHER  SHOE  CO. 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn,  Friday, 
May  16.  An  effort  was  made  to  in- 
terest citizens  and  creditors  in  the 
re-organization  of  the  factory.  As 
a  result  of  the  meeting  held  May  7 
a  committee  of  five  were  appointed 
to  look  into  the  working  conditions 
as  now  running  under  the  receiver- 
ship. 

NEW  MILFORD,  PA. 

The     SITTENFIELD  TANNING 
CO.  will  build  an  addition  to  their 
tannery,  which  will  nearly  double 
the  present  capacity. 
WICHITA,  KAN. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been 
issued  to  the  S.  D.  McNAUGHTEN 
SHOE  MFG.  CO.  of  this  city.  The 
capital  stock  is  $15,000,  and  the 
incorporators  are  S.  D.  McNaughten, 
H.  W.  Merrell,  Ralph  Rinckel,  E. 

A.  Kinnaird  and  C.  A.  McCorkle. 
MARBLEHEADD,  MASS. 

JOHN  LANCY  will  vacate  two 
floors  of  the  Association  Building, 
which  he  now  occupies,  and  move  to 
Haverhill  on  June  1.  Mr.  Lancy  has 
manufacturing  interests  in  Haver- 
hill and  desires  to  consolidate  the 
two  businesses. 
MARLBORO,  MASS. 

The  ASHBY-CRAWFORD  SHOE 
CO.,  which  recently  moved  here 
from  Brockton,  have  started  the 
stitchers  and  cutters  to  work,  al- 
though the  factory  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted as  yet. 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 

The  MANSFIELD-HAYWARD  CO. 
has  been  organized  to  deal  in  hides, 
leather,  etc.  The  capital  stock  is: 
$5000,  and  the  incorporators  are  H. 

B.  Haywood,  president;  Albert  M. 
Masfield,  treasurer,  and  M.  W. 
W'ilbar,  director. 

HOLLAND,  MICH. 

The  new  plant  of  the  CAPPON  & 
BERTSCH  LEATHER  CO.,  which  is 
being  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
Black  Lake,  is  nearly  finished.  The 
main  building  is  three  stories  high, 
of  brick  construction,  and  the  plant 
will  manufacture  sole  leather  ex- 
clusively. 
PORTLAND,  ME. 

The  B.  F.  .F'ARNS  WORTH  SHOE 
CO.,  which  has  been  in  business  for 
many  years  in  this  city,  has  sold 
out  to  the  A.  F.  COXON  SONS'  CO. 
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—HAND- 
SEWING  WAX 


White' 


One  Or*** 


UNI  WX 


A  High  Grade  Sewing  Wa^x  (for  Waxed 
Ends).  Indispensable  for  Hand  Shoe-makers, 
Shoe  Repairers  and  Harness  Shops. 

Furnished  only  in  black  and  white. 

Put  up  in  individual  papers. 

Twelve  papers  in  a  carton. 

Twelve  cartons  in  a  container. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  many 
advantages. 

We  Would  Suggest  That  You  Place  Your  Order  Now. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

m 

j§§  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

jg        BOSTON,  -         -  -  MASS. 
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BROCKTON  NOTES. 

— 'Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  last 
Monday  morning,  a  large  crank  on 
the  big  engine  at  the  Commonwealth 
Shoe  and  Leather  Co.  broke,  throw- 
ing over  1,000  people  out  of  work 
for  the  day.  Quick  action  of  an 
employe  avoided  a  serious  accident 
to  the  machinery,  which  was  run- 
ning at  high  speed. 

— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Brockton  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents and  Foremen  held  last  Friday 
night,  one  new  member  was  ad- 
mitted. 

— Three  hundred  were  at  the 
complimentary  banquet  tendered 
George  E.  Keith  by  the  executives  of 
the  George  E.  Keith  Co.  of  Brockton. 
During  the  evening  Eldon  B.  Keith, 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  who  is 
going  abroad  this  summer,  was  given 
a  fine  camera. 

— The  new  company  who  are  to 
occupy  the  last  factory  at  the  north 
end  of  Brockton  have  decided  on 
a  name  for  the  company.  It  is  to 
be  the  Sturgis-Jones  Last  Co.  It 
was  planned  to  start  the  factory  on 
May  15th,  but  Mr.  (Sturgis  says  it 
will  be  the  1st  of  June  before  the 
building  will  be  ready. 

— Last  Saturday  night,  the  Brock- 
ton Association  of  Superintendents 
and  Foremen  held  their  monthly 
smoker  and  entertainment.  The  en- 
tertainment committee  have  ar- 
ranged for  an  outing  for  Sunday, 
May  25th,  when  an  auto  trip  to 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  will  be 
held,  with  a  clambake  at  Fort 
Phoenix  as  a  side  trip. 

— Shoe  shipments  from  Brockton 
last  week  amounted  to  10,5  2|6I  cases, 
sent  out  from  shipping  points  as  fol- 
lows: Brockton  Centre,  2582  cases; 
South  End,  2862  cases;  North  End, 
5082  cases.  The  total  shipment  to 
date  are  295,171  cases,  which  is 
9743  cases  more  than  for  the  same 
number  of  weeks  in  1912. 

— (A.  K.  Stevens  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion as  foreman  at  the  Nashua  (N. 
H.)  factory  of  the  E.  E.  Taylor  Co. 
He  recently  resigned  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  Dudley,  Mears  &  Mason 
Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

— The  new  addition  to  the  Hurley 
Bros,  factory  at  Rockland  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  put 
out  1500  pairs  per  day  of  Goodyear 
welt  shoes. 

— Edward  Grandmont  has  taken  a 
position  in  the  repair  department 
of  the  Brockton  factory  of  the  E. 
E.  Taylor  Co. 

— E.  E.  Shaw  of  Whitman,  form- 
,  erly  with  the  Regal  Shoe  Co.  of  that 
town,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
foreman  of  the  sole  leather  depart- 
ment at  the  factory  of  Ames,  Holden 
&  McCready  Co.  in  Montreal,  Can. 

— The  Ames,  Holden,  McCready 
Co.  of  Montreal,  Can.,  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  V.  Lincoln  of 
Whitman  as  foreman  of  their  stock 
fitting  department. 


VAMPING 

AND 

FOXING 
SILK 


should  be  strong  but  yards  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  strength. 
We  furnish  stronger  silk  and 
more  yards  than  any  other  make 
of  stitching  silk  offered. 

We  solicit  an  opportunity  to 
send  on  memorandum  samples 
of  our  stitching  silk  with  a  meas- 
uring machine  to  enable  buyers 
to  intelligently  compare  the 
strength  and  yards  of  our  silk 
with  others.  You  will  then  know 
why  we  have  the  largest  shoe 
trade. 


Holland  Mfg.  Co. 

685  Broadway,       New  York 

Mills  : 

W1LLIMANTIC,  CONN. 

ESTABLISHED  1860 

Branches : 

Chicago    235  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston    77  Summer  Street 

Cleveland  ....  33  Blackstone  Bids. 
Cincinnati  ....  18  East  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  ...  36  South  Third  St. 

St.  Louis    1017  Lucas  Avenue 

Rochester   13  Andrews  Street 
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FOUND  WHAT? 

A  sole  laying  cement  that  

Saves  One  Operation 

Saves  One-half  of  Cement  Used 

Prevents  Cedent  Stains  on  Tan  Shoes 

NEW  PROCESS  CEMENT 

is  applied  TO  THE  SOLE  ONLY,  in 

the  stock  room,  but  lays  the  sole  even 
more  perfectly  than  ordinary  cement 
applied  to  both  shoe  and  sole.  Already 
in  practical  use. 


SAMPLE  BARREL 
ON  APPROVAL. 


THE  ELLIS  CEMENT  COMPANY 


Maiden, 


Mass. 


The  Sturgis- Jones  Last  Co. 

New  Last  Concern  Has  One  of  the  Finest  Equipped 
Last  Factories  in  the  World. 


For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
known  that  a  new  last  concern  was 
to  manufacture  lasts  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  and  it  was  also  known  that 
C.  L.  Sturgis,  formerly  with  the 
Woodard  &  Wright  Last  Co.  of  Cam- 
pello,  Mass.,  was  to  be  at  the  head 
of  it.  Only  within  the  week,  how- 
ever, has  it  been  known  that  the 
style  of  the  new  firm  was  to  be 
"The  Sturgis-Jones  Last  Co.,"  and 
only  very  recently  was  it  told  that 
Paul  S.  Jones,  who  was  for  eleven 
years  with  the  Belcher  Last  Com- 


C.  L.  Sturgis,  President. 

pany,  Stoughton,  Mass.,  was  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  firm. 

These  two  gentlemen  have  further 
strengthened  their  organization  by 
securing  Hiram  D.  Benson,  who 
served  some  time  with  the  Boston 
Last  Co.,  and  comes  from  the  Wood- 
ard &  Wright  Last  Company,  after 
a  service  there  of  ten  years.  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Jones  are  two  of 
the  foremost  model  makers  in  the 
country  and  Mr.  Sturgis  is  a  very 
capable  and  successful  last  sales- 
man, as  well  as  a  splendid  organiza- 
tion man. 

With  the  men  behind  the  factory 
of  the  right  material,  it  remained 
then  to  obtain  a  factory  which  could 
turn  out  the  best  product  possible, 
and  this  was  done  in  no  half-heart- 


ed manner.  A  new  structure  was 
planned  and  erected  with  a  base- 
ment and  one  floor  above,  and  with 
plenty  of  overhead  light.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.  R.,  and  near  the  Montello 
station.  In  designing  this  new 
factory,  special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  one  product  to  be  produced 
and  there  is  therein  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment  of  last  making  ma- 
chinery which  is  to  be  obtained. 

Arrangements  for  handling  the 
product  reveal  some  novelties  in 
ideas  which  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  saw-tooth  roof  construction 
permits  more  direct  daylight  being 
obtained  than  any  other  form,  and 
as  the  factory  is  not  crowded  in 
closely  by  other  buildings,  there  is 
light  on  practically  four  sides. 

In  the  basement,  which  is  really 
the  first  floor,  the  last  blocks  are 
to  be  stored  and  provision  is  made 
for  storing  nearly  a  million  blocks. 
The  bins  measure  10x20  feet,  and 
are  raised  from  the  floor  so  as  to 
permit  of  perfect  ventilation  and 
drying  facilities  for  the  blocks,  and 
also  to  forestall  any  possibility  of 
the  plant  being  drenched  with 
water  through  the  action  of  the 
automatic  sprinkler  system,  or  other 
accident.  These  bins  slope  towards 
the  center  so  that  any  water  would 
thus  drain  out,  and  special  drains 
laid  in  the  floor  would  carry  it 
directly  to  the  sewer. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  model 
room,  office  and  manufacturing  de- 
partment. Forty  new  model  last 
turning  lathes  will  ultimately  be  in- 
stalled, and  these  are  so  arranged 
with  the  other  machines  that  the 
product  is  moved  swiftly  and  eco- 
nomically from  one  operation  to  the 
next.  The  lathes  are  driven  by  in- 
dividual motors,  and  the  power  is 
generated  in  a  separate  plant  by  a 
large  300  h.  p.  Corliss  engine. 

There  is  nearly  85,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  the  new  plant, 
exclusive  of  the  power  house.  In  the 
basement  is  a  large  vault  20x50  ft., 
for  the  storing  of  models,  etc. 

One  thing  particularly  noticeable 
is  the  special  sanitary  arrangements 
which  have  been  made.  The  most 
approved  type  of  closets  and  wash 
bowls  are  installed,  and  every  pos- 
sible comfort  is  provided  for  em- 
ployes. As  smoking  is  not  allowed 
during  working  hours,  a  special 
smoking  room  has  been  provided. 
There  are  other  details  such  as  heat- 
ing and  lighting  arrangements, 
which  permit  of  best  results  in  these 
matters.  It  seems  as  though  the 
wonderfully  well  equipped  plant  and 
organization  were  destined  to  meet 
with  immediate  success. 
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This  1-4  Horse  Power  Motor 
Eliminates  Long  Belt. 


A  1-4  horse  power  electric  motor  driving  a  buffing  machine  in  the 
packing  room  of  the  F.  M.  Hodgdon  factory,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  saves 
the  necessity  of  running  a  belt  from  the  ceiling  of  the  floor  above. 

To  maintain  such  a  bell  Would  mean  a  constant  bother  and  ex- 
pense, and  the  fire  risk  would  be  increased  by  the  extra  opening  be- 
tween the  two  floors  These  factors  make  this  motor  installation  a 
particularly  advantageous  one. 

A  complete  equipment  of  G-E  Motors  furnishes  all  the  power 
used  in  this  factory. 

General  Electric  Company 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Joplin,  Mo. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Davenport,  Iowa  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Dayton,  Ohio  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  111. 


Denver,  Colo.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Louisville,  Ky. 

(Office  of  Agent)      Mattoon,  111. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Erie,  Pa.  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.      Minneapolis,  Minn 
For  Texas  and  Oklahoma  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Co.  (formerly  Hobson  Electric 
Co.) — Dallas,  El  Paso.  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.    For  Canadian  business  refer  to 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  Toronto.  Ont. 

4152 


Address  Nearest  Office 

SaltLakeCity.Utah 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S  ;henectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo.  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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CLAREMONT  SHOE  CO.  STARTS 
FALL  RUN. 
Active  preparations  are  being 
made  to  get  under  way  on  the  fall 
run  at  the  Claremont  Shoe  Co., 
Claremont,  N.  H.  This  is  the  con- 
cern which  recently  succeeded  the 
Maynard  Shoe  Co.  and  is  under  the 
active  management  of  George  iH. 
Banks,  who  has  been  identinea  w!th 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Banks  was  connected  for  eight 
years  with  the  Haughton,  Hebard  & 


Geo.  H.  Banks. 


Warren  Co.  of  Somersworth,  N.  H., 
in  charge  of  the  making  depart- 
ments. After  a  residence  of  live 
years  in  England  as  a  representative 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
Mr.  Banks  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  the  Marion  Shoe  Co.,  at  Marion, 
Ind.  After  acting  as  superintendent 
of  this  plant  for  four  years,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Western 
Shoe  Co.,  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  later 
leaving  this  position  to  take  charge 
of  the  Windsor  (Vt.)  factory  of  <F. 
C.  Hebard  &  Co. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Banks  is 
George  J.  LaMontagne,  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  sales  department. 
Mr.  La  Montagne  has  been  a  retail 
merchant  operating  stores  in  sev- 
eral New  England  cities. 

The  company  will  make  a  line  of 
leather  and  canvas  shoes  for  men 
and  boys. 


SAVES  ONE  OPERATION. 
A  Sole  Laying  Cement  That  Works 
Well  With  One  Coat  Applied 
to  Sole  Only. 

Efforts  have  long  been  made  to 
discover  an  adhesive  that  could  be 
used  in  laying  soles  by  applying  one 
coat  to  the  sole  only,  instead  of  to 
both  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  as  is  the 
custom  at  the  present  time. 


Such  a  cement  has  apparently 
been  developed  and  is  already  in 
use  in  several  factories. 

The  advantages  of  this  method 
over  doing  work  the  old  way  are 
many.  In  the  first  iplace,  the  op- 
eration of  cementing  the  shoe  is  en- 
tirely saved,  and  the  amount  of 
cement  required  for  the  work  is 
cut  in  two.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  do  the  entire  cementing  for  sole 
laying  in  the  stock  room. 

Still  another  advantage  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  soiling  of  the 
uppers  of  tan  shoes,  where  common 
cement  is  applied  to  both  the  shoe 
and  the  sole,  is  entirely  prevented. 

While  the  cement  itself  costs  a 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  sole 
laying  cement,  it  will,  it  is  claimed, 
do  enough  more  work  to  more  than 
offset  the  additional  cost. 

Careful  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  use  of  this  product  in  a 
factory  making  four  hundred  dozen 
pairs  per  day  would  amount  to  a 
saving  of  at  least  two  hundred  dol- 
lars per  week  in  cement  and  labor 
of  applying.  Samples  of  shoes  with 
soles  laid  by  this  process  by  hand, 
(no  machine  pressure)  stay  in  posi- 
tion perfectly  even  on  high  shank 
shoes.  The  product  is  known  as 
New  Process  Cement  and  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Ellis  Cement  Co.  of 
Maiden,  Mass. 


GLUCOSE  SPOT  REMOVER. 
Now  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that 
twelve  million  pounds  of  glucose  and 
epsom  salts  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  solo  leather  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  no  wonder  taat  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  from  shoe 
manufacturers  for  preparations  for 
removing  glucose  spots  from  sole 
leather. 

One  of  the  most  successful  prepa- 
rations for  this  purpose  is  Cyclone 
Bleach,  manufactured  by  the  Bos- 
ton Leather  Stain  Co.,  and  that  it 
is  successfully  doing  the  work,  is 
proven  by  its  constantly  increasing 
use.  A  special  stain  known  as  the 
Magic  Stain,  is  provided  as  especial- 
ly adapted  for  use  with  Cyclone 
Bleach. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Robinson,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Leather  Stain  Co.,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  successful  trip  among 
the  shoe  factories  of  the  West  and 
the  Northwest. 


NEW  SHOE  FIRM. 
E.  E.  Durand,  for  some  time 
superintendent  of  the  factory  of  the 
Woodbury  Shoe  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass., 
and  F.  M.  Hodgdon,  Haverhill,  shoe 
manufacturer,  are  planning  to  form 
a  new  shoe  manufacturing  firm,  for 
the  production  of  stylish  McKay 
shoes  for  women.  The  firm  is 
negotiating  for  15,006  feet  of  floor 
stpace  in  the  E.  S.  Woodbury  Co. 
factory,  Canal  street,  Salem,  Mass. 
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IF  IT  BEARS  < 
THIS  MARK 


U5*C 


You  Can  Rely 
Upon  The  Quality 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Go. 

Boston,        :  Mass. 


TRADE  WANTS 


MANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  various 
departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents   per  word  for  two  weeks;  6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  for  four  weeks. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — (A.  practical  shoe  man- 
ufacturer with  some  capital  to  in- 
vest. Present  owners  have  a  good 
brick  factory,  and  are  making  400 
pair  of  women's  and  boys'  McKay 
shoes  per  day,  with  capacity  of 
1,000  pairs.  Will  accept  stock  in 
a  new  concern  for  factory  and 
equipment.  Factory  located  in  good 
live  Michigan  town,  good  labor  con- 
ditions. This  will  bear  close  inves- 
tigation. Address  "B",  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Local  representative^ 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Columbus  by  New  York  Shoe 
Finding  House.  Party  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  shoe 
manufacturers.  Apply  ''Sincerity," 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


BOTTOMING  ROOM  ASSISTANT 
WANTED  in  factory  making  50  to 
60  dozen  daily,  men's  fine  welts. 
Must  be  all-round  man  and  particu- 
larly capable  in  heel  and  bottom  fin- 
ishing departments.  Apply  stating 
experience,  age  and  salary  expected. 
Address  3733-H,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


BUSINESS  ASSOCIATE  WANTED. 

I  have  seventeen  years'  experience 
with  large  shoe  manufacturing  con- 
cern. Would  like  to  meet  party  who 
would  enter  partnership  to  manu- 
facture men's  welt  shoes.  Address 
Superintendent,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  assistant 
superintendent  or  foreman  of  the 
bottoming  room  by  a  young  man  of 
wide  experience  in  making  men's 
medium  welts  and  McKays;  can  in- 
struct on  all  machines  in  bottoming 
room.  Accustomed  to  handling  large 
room.  Address  1983,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman, 
with  15  years  experience  in  lasting 
room  and  making  room  on  Good- 
year and  McKay.  Best  of  references. 
Address  446,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  stitching 
room  machinist  with  five  years'  ex- 
perience in  caring  for  machinery  in 
one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  of 
the  South.  A-l  references.  Ad- 
dress 864,  care  of  American. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  heel  department  by  a  young  man 
with  fifteen  years'  experience.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address 
1385,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent, or  would  take  charge  of 
making  room;  good  organizer,  and 
practical  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
730,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Expert 
for  a  place  June  15;  unusual  good 
experience,  references  and  character; 
classy  designs  on  men's  or  women's 
work.  Address  269,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSTTTON  WANTED — By  suoer 
intendent  with  wide  experience  in 
making  men's  shoes.  Practical 
knowledge  and  competent  to  do  buy- 
ing. Good  reference.  Address  1015, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Stitching 
room  foreman,  up  to  date  in  every- 
way, wishes  to  connect  with  live 
concern  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Can  demonstrate  ability  to  produce 
paying  results.  Address  268,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED — Young  man 
age  30,  six  years'  experience  mak- 
ing inks,  stains,  dressings,  enamels, 
cements  and  boot  polishes,  etc.  Can 
make  blackings,  dressings,  etc.,  for 
the  shoe  factory,  or  would  be  inr 
terested  in  connecting  with  company 
organized  to  make  same.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Address  729,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent of  shoe  factory,  from  lasting 
to  shipping,  including  stock  room, 
on  men's,  ladies',  misses',  boys'  and 
little  gents'  fine  work.  Have  been 
very  successful  in  this  line  for  the 
last  20  years.  Can  operate  most 
all  machines  in  lasting  and  finishing 
room,  so  have  had  best  of  success 
in  teaching  green  help.  Am  a  first- 
class  shoemaker  and  organizer.  Can 
give  best  of  references.  Address 
267,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  of  41 
years  of  age  is  open  for  a  position 
in  the  cutting  room.  Has  had  26 
years  experience,  part  as  foreman. 
Can  furnish  Al  references.  Address 
445,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  130 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — For  15 
years  I  have  had  unusual  experience 
in  cutting  men's  medium  welt  slioes. 
Am  at  present  employed  but  desire 
to  make  a  change.  Can  satisfy  any 
manufacturer  as  to  my  ability  and 
character  Address  861,  care  of 
American*  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general 
factory  man,  inspector  or  assistant 
superintendent,  experienced  in  all 
departments,  also  with  large  East- 
ern concern  on  ladies'  shoes.  Would 
like  to  talk  with  foreign  manufac- 
turer. Address  395,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POISITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  sole  leather  department.  Has 
practical  knowledge  of  buying,  cut- 
ting, manipulating  and  stock  fitting. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  large 
house  doing  an  extended  business. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  1128,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
Childrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


JOBS  AND  MISMATES  WANTED 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


WANTS  A  PUBLIC  MACHINE. 

Charles  W.  Murray,  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  of  the  city  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  has  recommended  that 
the  city  purchase  a  leather  meas- 
uring machine,  to  be  kept  at  City 
Hall,  and  to  'be  used  by  shoe  manu- 
facturers for  testing  leather  meas- 
urements. 


— Mr.  George  H.  Banks,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Claremont  Shoe  Co., 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  was  in  Boston 
this  week,  purchasing  supplies  for 
the  new  company. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

What  style  of  machine  will  give 
best  results  in  vamping  children's 
shoes  in  8  1-2  to  11  1-2  sizes, 
blucher  style?  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  to  use  the  flat  bed  or  the 
post  machine  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence with  this  class  of  slhoemaking. 
MANUFACTURER. 


A.  H.  THOMPSON  GOES  TO 
CANADA. 

— A.  H.  Thompson,  familiar  to 
our  readers  through  his  splendid 
articles  on  "Cutting  Upper  Leather," 
which  have  appeared  in  American 
Shoemaking,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  manager  of  the  upper  leather  de- 
partment for  Getty  &  Scott,  Gait, 
Ontario.  He  left  this  week  to  as- 
sume his  new  duties. 


A  well-known  Western  House  would  be 
interested  in  handling 

Shoe  Factory  Supplies 

Hate  excellent  storage  and  delivery 
facilities  in  St.  Louis.  Address  4843  S 
c-o  American  Shoemaking. 


Credit  and  Collection 
Manager 

with  1 1  years  experi- 
ence In  shoes  Is  open 
for  position. 

For  Complete  Details  Write 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can  be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

PITTING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN   ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NOW  READY  1913 

Directory  of  Shoe  Manufacturers 


(TENTH  ORIGINAL  EDITION) 


More 
Important 
Changes. 


have  occurred  during  the 
past  year  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  Over  125  new 
firms.  100  important 
changes  of  location,  many 
changes  of  Buyers  and  Su- 
perintendents, also  several 
consolidations.  This  book 
is  a  necessity  if  you  wish  to 
follow  all  possible  custom- 
ers. ^  The  only  concis* 
directory  published. 

This  Directory  Contains 

Names  and  location  of  brot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Lines  of  goods  each  firm 
manufactures,  as  men's.bcys', 
youths',  women's,  misses' child- 
ren's, infants',  etc. 

Class  of  gccds.  ss  McKays, 
turns,  welts,  Stardaid  screw 
pegged,  nailed,  sardals,  felt 
goods,  leggings,  etc. 

Trade  each  firm  sells,  wheth- 
er jobbers  or  retailers. 

Names  of  Superintendents. 

Names  of  factory  buyers. 

Percentage  of  welts,  when 
other  classes  than  welts  are 
made. 

Daily  output  of  all  the  lead 
ing  firms  in  plain  figures. 

A  separate  list  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers arranged  alphabeti- 
cally. 

A  separate  alphabetical  list 
of  shoe  manufacturers  having 
Boston  Offices. 

A  series  of  ten  maps  showing 
location  of  nearly  all  cities  and 
towns  having  Shoe  Factories 
are  bound  in  each  copy.  Very 
handy. 

LEATHER  BOUND 
$2.00,  Postpaid. 


EXACT  SIZE,(2ix5|)  Fits  Vest  Pocket. 


L.L.     OUT  AIM 


N 


ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUB.  CO. 

(Successors  to  Deming  &  Rogers  Pub.  Co.) 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  which  send  me  postpaid,  a  copy  of  American 
Shoemaking  Directory  for  1913. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


to  make  prompt  deliver- 
ies of  high  grade  outtlag 
dies  on  terms  that  will 
aavo  you  money. 

BROQKTON  WB  OO. 
Brooktom,  at mmm. 

Chicago       -  HftTorkill 


SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER'S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


1913 


A  most  complete  Buyer's  Reference  Book. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover  Price  $2.00 


Rogers  &  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 


Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Pure  Dye  Sun  Fast  Silks 
For  Tassels  and  Pompons. 

To  match  all  shades  for  leather  and  cloth 

A.  ROSENTHAL 

43  River  Street  Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78   "  " 
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^he  TAB  Cutters 


for  Edge'  Trimming  Machines. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Others. 


HEEL-SEAT  CUTTER. 


We  Manufacture 

Heel  Cutters 

of  all  kinds  and  shapes  and 
of  best  quality  for 

SMITH  AND  BUSELL 

Heel  Trimmers 

Also  Rand  Cutters  and  Heel- Seat 
Cutters,  Shields,  Etc. 

WT  All  goods  warranted  of  highest  quality. 


RAND  CUTTRR. 


ited  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department,      Boston,  Mass. 


•••Demand... 

BARBOUR'S 


Trade  Mark 


.Linen  Threads 


Manufactured  by 

BARBOUR  FLAX 
SPINNING  CO. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Established 
1784 


SELLING  AGENTS 

THE  LINEN  THREAD  CO. 

AC  Q*     M    Y      Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Cincinnati — St.  Louia 

yO  rranklin   J!.,  1*.   I.     San  Francisco    —     Rochester,  N.  Y.    —  Baltimore 


AMERICAN 
SHOEMAKING 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


r 


The  Keith  System 

(PATENTED; 

—FOR  STICKING  ANY  SORT 
OF   TAP  OR  MIDDLE-SOLE 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


The  Keith  System 

(PATENTED) 

has  never  as  yet  failed  to  do  the 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
when  properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 


Haverhill,  Mass. 


U.S.  A 


J 
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HELMET  BLOCK 

FOR  CLICKING  MACHINES 


An  Interlocking  Block  fitted  with  "Reinforcing 
Tubes,"  "All-Bolt  Irons"  and  "Shouldered  Nuts". 

The  REINFORCING  TUBES  eliminate  breaking 
down  above  bolt  holes. 

The  AUL-BOLT  Irons  reinforce  a  block  to  a -great- 
er extent  than  any  irons  yet  introduced. 

The  SHOULDERED  NUTS  reduce  scratching  of 
stock  and  nicking  of  dies. 

This  block  is  5  inches  thick  (1  inch  thicker  than 
formerly  used)  giving  about  50  per  cent  additional 
wear;  and  reduces  warping.  It  is  the  best  block,  for  the 
purpose,  ever  offered  tlhe  shoe  trade  and  fills  a  long-felt 
want. 

Every  Clicking  Machine  should  be  equipped  with 
one.  Regular  size  3  6in.xl8in.x5in. : — other  sizes,  special 
and  to  order. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON      :      :  MASS. 
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"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  " 


By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
making,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  -      -  Boston 


For  Pressing 

Velvet  or  Canvas  Seams 


—  USE — 

Boston  Power  Seam  Presser 


With  New  Attachment 


For  particulars  address 

Boston  Machine 
Works  Company 

Lynn,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

Cincinnati,  O.        -        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The 


FRED  BOOK 


3  7 


"American  Shoemaking  Directory" 

A  list  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  giving  location,  kind  of 
shoes  made,  oapacity,  and  names  of  superintendent  and  buyer.    2J3-4x5  1-2.   200  pages, 

"Shoe  Factory  Buyers'  Guide' 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  Supplies,  classified  accorJing  to  the  product. 
3  1-4x6  1-4.   230  pages.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  in  the  Shoe  Factory. 

"Shoe  Jobbers,  Wholesale  Finders,  and 
Department  Store  List" 

A  Directory  of  these  trades,  classified  according  to  location.    2  3-4x5  1-2. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Shoe  Dealers" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  supplies,  classified  findings  dealers,  classified  according 
to  the  product.   200  pages,  3  1-4  6  1-4. 

Buyers'  Guide  for  Leather  Manufacturers" 

For  Tanners,  Curriers,  Japanners,  Chemists,  Superintendents,  Foremen,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1  4x6  1-4. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Manufacturers  of  Fancy 
Leather  Goods" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  this  trade,  also  list  of  manufacturers  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 

PRICE  OF  OUR  DIRECTORIES,  $2.00  EACH  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
Circulars  and  further  particulars,  free  on  request. 

ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ross  Moyer 
Mfg'.  Co. 


Heel  Scouring  Wheel, 


BOTTOM. 

New  Method  Wheels. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
634  Sycamore  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
38-40  La  Salle  Street. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
205  Lincoln  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
1423  Olive  Street. 


< 


Hand 
Rounding  Clamp. 


Leather  Measurer. 


The  Cheapest 

Yet  Most  Effective  Way  of 

Waterproofing  Insoles 

is  to  use  "SOLE  OIL" 

This  applied  with  a  brush  over  the  in- 
sole and  inseam  before  bottom  filling, 
prevents  any  water,  moisture  or  even 
dampness  from  striking  through  onto 
the  foot.  It  dries  immediately,  does  not 
delay  the  work,  will  not  crack  or  flake 
during  life  of  shoe. 

Walpole  Shoe  Supply  Company 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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j  SIMPLEX  PASTE  CAN  j 

•  FOR  CEMENT  AND  PASTE  I 


This  can  is  the  best  yet  devised  for  use  in  any 
part  of  a  Shoe  Factory  where  Paste  or  Cement  are 
required.  Made  from  especially  heavy  stock  and 
galvanized  to  prevent  rusting.  It  is  so  construct- 
ed that  the  entire  top  is  removable  and  the  can 
-  easily  cleaned. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON,      -      -      -  MASS. 
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S.  M.  SUPPLIES  CO. 

121  Beach  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


This  will  be  our  new  address  on  and 
after  June  2nd. 

Increased  business  and  a  desire  to 
offer  our  customers  better  service 
than  ever  are  the  reasons  for  our  re- 
moval. 


!  WE  HAVE  MOVED  j 

PUWTANMFGrCoT "~ 

121  Beach  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


This  will  be  our  new  address  on  and 
after  June  2nd. 

Improved  and  enlarged  quarters  for 
our  business  have  been  made  necessary 
by  the  growing  demand  for  our  im- 
proved Puritan  stitchers.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  welcome  our  friends  and 
demonstrate  our  machines  in  our  new 
quarters 


< 


American  Shoemaking 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 

sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  .lew  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world. 

f]REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  to 
individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


fJAMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an 
illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  indus- 
trial life  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe- 
making— -a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers,' superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

^SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s.  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f.,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 

AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  GO. 

6S3  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  AT  WOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

.  ^Ernest  J.  Wright  108  Abington  Avenue,  Northampton,  England 
JOHS  RANTIL.  European  Agt.,  Obrerusel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M.,  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  A  gent,  Melbourne,  Australia 


APEX  , 
SHOE  COVERS 


PREVENT 
SOILED  LININGS 


Why  scrape  and  rub  alter  soiling— simply  scat- 
tering the.  dirt— when  prevention  costs  less  than  the 
attempted  cure. 


MEN'S,  WOMEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SIZES 


SAMPLES  FOR  THE  ASKING 


J.  K.  KRIEG  COMPANY 

39  WARREN  STREET      -      -      NEW  YORK 
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FOUND  WHAT? 


A  sole  laying  cement  that  

Saves  One  Operation 

Saves  One-half  of  Cement  Used 

Prevents  Cement  Stains  on  Tan  Shoes 

NEW  PROCESS  CEMENT 

is  applied  TO  THE  SOLE  ONLY,  in 

the  stock  room,  but  lays  the  sole  even 
more  perfectly  than  ordinary  cement 
applied  to  both  shoe  and  sole.  Already 
in  practical  use. 

SAMPLE  BARREL 
ON  APPROVAL. 


THE  ELLIS  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Maiden,      -      -  Mass. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SHOE  FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL    LIFE    AND    THINGS  PRACTICAL 


Published  Every  Saturday  in  the  Essex  Building,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  212  Essex 
St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00  ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
Conducted  by  RUPERT  B.  ROGERS. 

Entered  at  tbe  Boston  Postoffice  as  2nd  Class  Mail  Matter. 
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STANDARDIZING  QUALITY 


At  the  half-yearly  conference 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Boot  Trades  Association  held  in 
Bradford,  Eng.,  recently,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  the  time  had  arrived  When 
the  Government  should  give 
power  to  the  local  government 
board  to  enforce  quality  standard 
in  all  boots  or  shoes  manufac- 
tured or  sold  within  the  British 
Isles.  It  was  claimed  that  cheap 
footwear  with  "blotting  paper 
insoles''  caused  tuberculosis  more 
than  anything  else. 

A  resolution  was  also  carried 
supporting  the  Boot  Manufactur- 
ers' Federation  in  recommending 
that  tanners  adopt  a  system  of 
selling  sole  leather  by  measure- 
ment, believing  that  this  would 
be  the  solution  of  the  evil  of 
adulterating  leather.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  stated  it 
as  their  opinion  that  adulteration 
of  leather  is  on  the  increase  and 
in  the  words  of  the  resolution 
that  "steps  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to  stop  such  a 
criminal  practice." 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Associa- 
tions are  the  ones  who  are  recom- 
mending the  enforcement  of  a 
quality  standard  in  boots  and 
shoes  in  Great  Britain,  while  in 
the  United  States  practically  all 
the  trade  organizations  have  been 
opposed  to  such  a  measure. 

The  poor  tanner,  however,  is 


blamed  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  adulterating  his 
leather.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
he  should  not  bear  all  the  censure 
since  such  leather  is  being  pro- 
duced in  response  to  the  demand 
for  low  priced  stock  from  the 
shoe  manufacturer. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 

The  constant  ^increase  in  de- 
mand for  savings  bank  industrial 
life  insurances  is  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  number  of  con- 
cerns that  are  acting  as  agents 
to  receive  such  insurance.  In 
another  part  of  this  issue  we  are 
publishing  the  names  of  shoe 
manufacturers  who  are  now  act- 
ing as  agents  for  their  employes 
in  collecting  premiums  and  ac- 
quainting the  employes  with  the 
advantages  of  the  State  system. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  employes  in  years 
gone  by  for  this  class  of  in- 
surance, which  are  now  saved  to 
them  through  the  State  savings 
bank  system. 


BUSINESS  STUDY. 

Oxford  University  is  following 
the  plan  adopted  by  Harvard 
University  in  establishing  a  busi- 
ness research  department  for  the 
benefit  of  business  men  or  those 
desiring  to  prepare  for  entering 
into  business  life. 

The  first  pamphlet  issued  by 
the.  Harvard  Bureau  deals  with 
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the  retailing  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  gives  some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  data  regarding  cost, 
profit,  delivery,  advertising  (Sys- 
tems, etc.  The  large  expense  in- 
volved in  selling  and  the  result- 
ing high  cost  of  materials  (in 
this  case,  shoes)  to  the  consumer 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  annual  turnover  of  the 
retailer's  stock  is  about  one  and 
eight-tenths  times  the  total  in- 
\  estment.  That  is  to  say,  on  an 
investment  of  $10,000  in  retail 
business,  only  $18,000  of  total 
sales  result  in  a  year.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  facts  that  profits 
per  unit  must  be  large. 

While  Ave  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bureau 
to  attempt  to  remedy  the  "high 
cost  of  living,"  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  aid  in  the  more  ef- 
ficient conduct  of  retail  stores. 

The  Bureau  pays  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  shoe  manufactur- 
ing trade  by  stating  that  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes  "has  been  fairly 
well  standardized  and  the  main 
fluctuations  are  caused  by  style 
changes. " 


STATE  INTEREST  IN  WORK- 
MEN. 

The  diligence  of  the  State  au- 
thorities in  enforcing  laws  gov- 
erning safety  appliances,  fire- 
escapes,  sanitation  and  other  im- 
portant matters  which  have  to  do 
with  the  health  and  comfort  of 
employes  is  receiving  much  fav- 
orable comment  and  manufactur- 
ers generally  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  imposed. 

The  new  statute  which  pro- 
vides for  fire  drills  in  factories 
is  an  example  of  precaution  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fire 
drills  and  methodical  method  of 
action  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire 
in  some  of  our  more  crowded  and 
less  modern  factories  is  a  move 
for  safety  to  those  employed. 

A  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  shoe  man- 
ufacturer, in  discussing  the  situ- 
ation with  a  representative  >>l  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  ex- 
plained that  he  had^  placed  a  fire 
gong  in  the  different  rooms 
throughout  the  factory,  and  he 
had  outlined  a  fire  drill  which  as- 
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sured  every  employe  being  out  of 
the  building  in  a  few  ruin  rites' 
time.  The  following  rules  were 
printed  and  posted  prominent! v 
in  each  room  and  drills  wee  held 
at  frequent  intervals  so  as  to 
familiarize  new  help  with  the 
method  employed : 

Fire  Drill  Rules. 
"One  ring  means  that  every 
employe  stops  work  and  falls  in 
lino. 

"Two  rings  means  to  march  for 
doors  to  stairway.  The  person 
reaching  the  door  first  must  sta 
tion  himself  at  the  door  and  s«ay 
there  until  all  employes  have  left 
that  room;  then  he*  is  to  leave 
and  bring  up  in  the  rear. 

"Two  consecutive  rings  after 
the  single  ring  means  to  march 
to  fire  escape  and  the  first  person 
to  reach  the  window  to  the  fire 
escape  will  station  himself  there 
until  all  have  left  the  room  and 
then  follow  up  the  rear. 

"Should  there  be  occasion  for 
a  foreman  of  any  department  to 
give  fire  drill  for  his  department, 
he  (or  person  nearest  push  but- 
ton) shall  give  one  ring,  Avhich 
means  that  all  employes  fall  in 
line.  If  he  wants  them  to  go  to 
the  stairway  when  they  are  all 
in  line,  he  gives  another  single 
ring  by  pressing  the  button  in  his 
department.  Should  he  want 
them  to  go  to  the  fire  escape,  then 
the  foreman  gives  two  consecu- 
tive rings. 

"All  employes  must  observe 
these  rules  and  not  stop  to  get 
any  clothes  or  any  article  of  ?ny 
kind,  but  follow  up  instructions 
given  by  the  heads  of  each  de- 
partment. ' ' 

— The  annual  report  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  is  the 
most  favorable  showing  the  Com- 
pany has  ever  made  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  its  revenues  have 
been  in  no  way  effected  by  liti- 
gation now  in  the  Courts. 

— Whatever  you  do,  insist  on  0 
quality  in  the  service  rendered 
by  your  employes.  It  will  take 
longer  to  explain  carefully  at  the 
time  just  how  things  shall  be 
done,  but  errors  won 't  be  so  num- 
erous as  otherwise  and  mistake 
are  usually  costly. 
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TO  •PREVENT  INSOLES  FROM 
SHRINKING. 

In  a  Brockton  factory  a  prepa- 
ration is  in  use  to  improve  re- 
sults when  using  the  Johnson  and 
Gem  insoles.  Considerable  trouble 
has  been  experienced  from  the 
shrinkage  of  the  insole  when 
placed  in  the  steam  box  so  that 
the  line  of  the  toe  is  lost  in  mak- 
ing up  the  shoe. 

A  preparation  has  been  devel- 
oped and  is  in  use  at  Brockton 
for  waterprofing  and  hardening 
the  insole  at  the  toe  and  thus 
preventing  this  shrinkage  when 
steaming  the  toes.  The  prepara- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature  that  when 
dry  it  is  not  greasy  and  does  not 
in  any  way  discolor  the  leather 
or  in  any  way  affect  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insole  or  upper  of 
the  shoe. 

In  use.  the  insole  is  simply 
dipped  in  the  liquid  and  allowed 
to  dry  before  using.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  can  be  used  to  nearly  as 
good  advantage  on  leather  in- 
soles where  the  steam  box  is  in- 
clined to  shrink  or  warp  them. 


STITCHING  CLOSE  TO  THE 
EDGE. 

Stitching  close  to  the  edge  has 
its  limitations  and  randing  is 
necessary  next  to  ,  the  line  of 
stitching  or  the  welt  edge  will  not 
have  the  finished  touch  that  is 
required.  Even  the  lowest  grades 
of  welt  shoes  require  this,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  shoes 
which  have  been  stitched  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  welt  without 
being  randed.  The  appearance  of 
these  shoes  when  they  reach  the 
dealer  is  a  cause  for  complaint, 
still  they  are  not  defective  enough 
to  be  returned  and,  had  they  been 
randed,  they  would  have  obtained 
that  indefinabl  e  ' '  something ' ' 
which  was  found  lacking.  Even 
fudge  stitching  calls  for  the 
randing  of  the  welt. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  sole 
edge  and  the  welt  edge  appear  as 
one  and  on  McKay  shoes  this  is 
a  great  secret  in  stitching. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  this 
uniformity  of  edge  on  McKay 
shoes  as  on  welts,  due  partly  to 
the  difference  in  the  requirements 
in  edge  trimming.    Welt  shoes 


are  trimmed  largely  by  the  line 
of  stitching,  while  McKay  edges 
are  trimmed  more  by  the  contour 
of  the  last  and  the  nearer  the 
trimming  is  to  the  stitching,  the 
more  perfect  edge  we  obtain  and 
the  more  perfect  the  union  of 
sole  and  welt.  This,  of  course, 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
quality  of  cement  used  in  laying 
the  soles,  and  also  on  the  degree 
of  adhesion  obtained. 


GETTING  AHEAD  IN  THE 
SHOE  FACTORY. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
progress  of  some  workmen.  Many 
continue  to  work  along  year 
after  year,  and  apparently  in  a 
rut,  while  a  limited  few  branch 
out  and  become  foreman  or  sup- 
erintendents. In  the  large  fac- 
tories of  today  employing  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  workmen, 
it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
for  one  to  overcome  the  humdrum 
of  the  every-day  factory  regime, 
and  yet  every  now  and  then  we 
do  find  an  individual  '  'shooting- 
out,"  as  it  were,  into  the  lime- 
light, because  of  particular  effici- 
ency in  a  given  branch  of  work. 

"We  have  in  mind  a  certain 
young  man  who  made  good  andi 
recently  became  foreman.  In  talk- 
ing the  situation  over  with  a 
friend  a  few  weeks  after  his  new 
engagement,  he  remarked  that 
the  only  thing  he  disliked  about 
being  foreman  was  having  to  boss 
other  people.  Further  conversa- 
tion on  the  matter  brought  out 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  no 
effort  to  show  any  superiority 
and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
quite  successful  in  his  new  work 
by  trying  to  co-operate  with  his 
workmen  and  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing more  money  and  doing  better 
work. 

"When  I  went  there,"  said  he, 
"things  were  all  sixes  and  sevens, 
but  fortunately  enough  I  did  not 
seem  to  obtain  any  of  the  antag- 
onism which  some  new  men  seem 
to  encounter.  Perhaps  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  publicity 
was  given  to  the  resignation  of 
the  previous  foreman,  and  my  ap- 
pearance there  on  a  Monday 
morning  was  just  as  natural  as 
though  a  new  workman  had  ap- 
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peared.  I  went  around  from  one 
workman  to  another,  examining 
the  work  and  making  as  many 
friends  as  I  could.  Since  being 
there  I  have  only  had  occasion 
to  make  any  protest  but  once,  and 
seeing  that  I  was  in  for  it,  I  took 
an  absolute  and  definite  stand 
and  now  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly,  and  there  are  no 
hard  feelings." 

"I  believe  any  foreman  who 
takes  his  work  seriously  and  con- 
siders his  men  as  he  would  like 
to  be  considered  himself  if  he 
were  among  them,  wll  get  along 
alright.  Of  course,  when  I  make 
this  statement  I  presume  that  the 
foreman  has  some  natural  quali- 
fications for  being  at  the  head  of 
his  department.  A  man  with 
hasty  temper,  poor  judgment 
and  vicious  habits  will  be  in  hot 
water  most  of  the  time." 

BOSTON  MARKET  WEEK 
JULY  13-19. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
shoe  manufacturers  and  leather 
men  of  Boston  for  the  past  four 
years  to  devote  one  week  in  July 
to  an  annual  ' 'get-together"  for 
all  branches  of  the  trade.  It  has 
usually  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week, 
devoted  to  conventions,  outings 
and  general  hospitality  extended 
towards  all  visiting  buyers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  this  season 
there  are  no  general  conventions 
or  fairs  slated  for  the  month  of 
July,  the  New  England  Shoe  and 
Leather  Association  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  sending  out 
the  following  letter: 

"To  the  Shoe  and  Leather  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  England : 

"The  week  of  July  13-19  has 
been  fixed  as  the  Annual  Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Week  in  1913. 

"While  there  is  to  be  no  Shoe 
and  Leather  Market  Fair  held  in 
Boston  this  year,  our  association 
and  the  others  affiliated  with  it 
in  the  important  work  of  main- 
taining New  England's  prestige 
as  a  shoe  and  leather  trade  sec- 
tion hope  that  the  individual  con- 
cerns in  the  industry,  having 
headquarters  in  or  near  Boston, 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  em- 
phasize New  England  Hospitality 
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to  all  Visiting  Buyers  of  shoes, 
leather  and  kindred  products, 
this,  after  all,  being  the  chief 
reason  underlying  the  establish- 
ing of  ths  observance. 

"The  Boston  Shoe  Travelers' 
Association  has  arranged  to  hold 
its  annual  outing,  complimentary 
to  visiting  buyers,  Thursday,  July 
17.  This  heretofore  has  been  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
midsummer  gathering  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Boston,  and  we  hope 
that  this  year  the  salesmen  will 
receive  more  hearty  co-operation 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  out- 
ing a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

"Due  notice  will  be  given  of 
any  other  special  entertainments 
that  may  be  decided  on  by  the 
committee,  although  in  a  general 
way  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  or- 
ganization not  to  feature  these 
more  official  events  this  year. 

"We  urge  every  member  of  the 
trade  to  give  publicity  to  the  date 
of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Week 
by  printing  it  on  their  stationery, 
etc.,  and  where  possible  to  send 
individual  invitations  to  their 
customers  to  make  their  plans  to 
be  in  Boston  during  that  partic- 
ular period,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
then  be  possible  for  them  to  meet 
a  larger  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  than  at  any 
other  time. 

"Trusting  to  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  everyone  inter- 
ested, we  are,  yours  very  truly, 
John  S.  Kent,  Cecil  Q.  Adams,  Ar- 
thur C.  Heald,  Frank  W.  Whit- 
cher,  Thomias  F.  Anderson,  Com- 
mittee. 


A  NEW  CORNER  FOLDING 
DEVICE. 

A  new  attachment  for  the  Rap- 
id Hand  Method  Folder  does 
some  exceedingly  clever  work  in 
folding  corners.  The  leather  is 
evenly  creased  into  position  and 
a  uniform  curve  which  is  difficult 
to  get  by  hand  folding,  is  pro- 
duced. An  illustration  of  some 
of  the  work  done  on  the  machine 
will  be  shown  in  a  future  issue. 


— It  pays  to  study  your  effort 
along  with  your  opportunity. 


Cutting 
Upper 
Leather 

The  Diagonal  Run 

Any  firm  that  would 
purchase  one  grade  clearer 
stock,  even  at  more  money, 
would  find  by  experiment- 
ing with  a  conscientious 
cutter,  who  always  gets  all 
there  is  in  the  stock,  that 
the  diagonal  run  would 
more  tihan  pay  for  the  in- 
creased price  per  foot  when 
the  stock  has  a  big  spread. 

By  A.  H.  THOMPSON. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

Some  heavy  patent  sides  are 
very  hard  to  cut  by  hand;  they 
are  so  tough  that  it  requires  a 
rugged  cutter  to  cut  them  con- 
tinually. It  also  requires  a  thin- 
ner blade  than  many  other  leath- 
ers, and  a  thin  blade  breaks  often, 
and  that  means  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  regrind  it. 

Often  on  heavy  patent  sides 
there  are  numerous  very  hard 
bunches,  which  are  impossible  to 
be  cut  without  breaking  the 
blade.  The  cutter  knows  his 
knife  will  break  if  he  attempts  to 
cut  it,  so  dodges  it  and  loses 
stock,  and  many  times  the  strip 
dodged  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide  and  was  the  cause  of 
prohibiting  another  pair  of  lock 
vamps  to  be  taken,  and  that  space 
has  to  be  worked  up  into  some 
other  pattern  which  may  not  be 
desired. 

If  these  heavy  horny  patent 
sides  were  being  cut  by  machine 
the  shrewd  cutter  would  include 
much  of  that  tough  material  with 
the  edge  of  the  vamp  and  make 
a  little  gain.  A  good  cutter 
is  continually  allowing  for  the 
amount,  which  he  knows  will  last 
under. 

Many  times  in  one  shop  I 
noticed  a  hand  cutter  cutting  for 
days  on  heavy  patent  leather  and 
some  man  working  on  a  machine 
would    be    cutting    verv  light 


weight  patent  stock.  The  man 
cutting  by  hand  could  not  do  any- 
where near  the  amount  the  work 
that  he  could  have  done  had  he 
been  cutting  the  light  stock  which 
the  machine  was  cutting,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  machine  cutter 
could  not  have  done  more  if  em- 
ployed in  cutting  light  stock. 
Another  chance  for  system. 

Figure  6  illustrates  a  vertical 
run,  which  is  an  expensive  one, 
and,  although  some  cutters  follow 
this  plan  and  the  loss  is  not  so 
great  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  foreman,  nevertheless,  in 
cutting  patent  sides  one  day  by 
this  method,  will  cost  the  firm  at 
least  one  dollar  more  than  if 
taken  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  as 
vamps  are  taken  in  Fig.  7,  there 
would  be  in  a  day's  work  a  dol- 
lar or  more  loss  than  would  be  the 
case  if  vamps  were  taken  on  the 
diagonal  run,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
Any  run  will  work  to  a  greater 
advantage  the  clearer  the  stock. 

Any  firm  that  would  purchase 
one  grade  clearer  stock,  even  at 
more  money,  would  find  by  experi- 
menting with  a  conscientious  cut- 
ter, who  always  gets  all  there  is 
in  the  stock,  that  the  diagonal 
run  would  more  than  pay  for  the 
increased  price  per  foot  when  the 
stock  has  a  big  spread. 

In  Fig.  6  the  first  vamp  B  is 
taken  as  any  cutter  would  natur- 
ally take  it?    as  close  to  both 
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edges  as  possible  and,  of  course, 
the  one  marked  BB  necessarily 
had  to  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  fol- 
lowing the  old  saying  in  cutting 
rooms,  "tuck  'em  in,"  the  cutter 
keeps  on  tucking  them  in  without 
looking  ahead  and  takes  the  vamp 
above,  marked  K,  in  an  improper 
way,  and  not  realizing  that  if 
vamp  K  were  taken  as  vamp  K 
in  Fig.  7  is  taken,  that  he  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  get  a  size 
8  foxing  instead  of  a  jersey  stay. 
Vamp  K  should  have  been  slipped 
over  to  the  place  occupied  by 
jersey  stay  X.  Then  vamp  AK 
could  have  come  on  the  outside 
of  the  stock  and  left  a  much 
larger  piece  on  the  inside. 

Some  cutters  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  much  less  expensive  to 
have  four  large  pieces  to  work 


enough  to  get  a  tip  and  one  stay 
instead  of  only  two  stays. 

Figure  7  shows  the  better  ver- 
tical run,  which  should  be  follow- 
ed as  long  as  the  stock  will  al- 
low. This  vertical  run  does  not 
necessarily  have  to'  be  started  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  back-bone  of 
the  stock.  Fig.  7  shows  a  run 
with  the  jersey  stays  entirely 
eliminated.  At  the  place  marked 
SL  along  the  bone  is  room  enough 
to  get  a  medium  size  foxing. 

On  any  run  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  getting  some  small  patterns 
along  the  back-bone  and  at  the 
butt.  But  the  places  marked  T 
each  measure  one  quarter  of  a. 
foot  or  a  little  more,  and  each 
is  large  enough  for  a  small  pair 
of  tips  or  one  tip  and  a  foxing,  so 
in  cutting  a  good  sized  side  of 


Fig.  5,  Showing  "Diagonal  Run." 


upon  instead  of  eight  small  ones. 
In  Fig.  6  the  pieces  marked  JS 
are  only  large  enough  for  a 
jersey  stay,  and  even  then  the 
pieces  do  not  cut  to  stays  without 
fifty  per  cent  loss  surrounding 
themr  because  the  pieces  are  not 
the  right  size  nor  shape. 

In  the  upper  left  corner  the 
vamp  partially  drawn  by  dotted 
lines  shows  the  same  routine  which 
many  cutters  follow,  saying  that 
"the  jersey  stays  have  got  to 
come  from  somewhere,"  showing 
that  they  do  not  realize  that  stays 
may  be  gotten  from  stock  or  rem- 
nants costing  only  half  as  much 
as  vamp  stock.  Vamp  D  at  this 
corner  shows  the  proper  way  it 
should  be  taken  when  the  cutter 
is  using  a  little  head  work,  which 
leaves  the  enclosed    piece  large 


stock  there  will  be  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  of  vamp  stock 
going  into  tips  and  foxings,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  when  using: 
the  diagonal  run.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  the  loss  incurred  by 
improperly  taking  one  vamp  may 
be  noted  at  Fig.  7  vamps  D,  shown 
by  dotted  line  and  causing  space 
T  to  be  more  irregular  in  shape. 
Again,  if  vamp  D  had  been  taken 
as  dotted  line  shows,  the  one  lock- 
ing into  it  would  have  left  space 
TT  smaller  and  more  and  more 
irregular.  Space  F  would  have 
been  a  little  larger,  but  then  only 
large  enough  to  get  a  stay.  If, 
after  having  taken  a  few  pairs 
of  vamps,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
abandon  a  run  temporarily,  on 
account  of  broken  places,  the 
diagonal  run  leaves  the  stock  with 
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better  lines  to  which  a  blucher 
vamp  will  more  readily  fit,  than 
would  be  the  case  in  Fig.  7. 

When  stopping  the  diagonal 
run  on  the  lock  vamps  ,  it  may 
be  started  on  regular  blucher 
vamps  without  any  extra  loss  of 
stock. 

If  some  foremen  will  take 
notice  the  next  few  times  they 
give  out  a  nice  bunch  of  patent 
sides,  they  will  probably  see  that 
some  of  their  men  start  and  con- 
tinue in  the  zig-zag  fashion  of 
taking  vamps  as  shown  in  Fig.  6 
instead  of  the  way  that  necessi- 
tates more  planning  as  in  Figs.  5 
and  7.    The  cutters  who  do  a 


reasonable  amount  of  planning 
while  cutting  are  the  ones  who 
present  the  best  returns  financial- 
ly, but  they  do  not  make  such  a 
spectacular  display  as  some  of 
the  "flyers"  who  use  5  or  10 
more  feet  of  stock. 

Beyond  a  certain  good  sized 
day's  work,  stock  is  sacrificed  for 
speed.  If  leather  averaged  three 
cents  a  foot,  extreme  speed  might 
be  a  paying  proposition.  A  fair 
piece  price  combined  with  a  fair 
bonus  system  would  be  the  means 
of  causing  every  cutter  to  get 
the  best  results  for  himself  and 
his  employer. 

Years  ago,  manufacturers  were 
not  so  broad-minded  and  liberal 
as  they  are  today.  They  figured 
that  the  help  were  obliged  to 
make  shoes  for  a  living  and 
never  thought  of    the  fact  that 
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they  needed  the  wage  earners  in 
order  to  manufacture  shoes. 

I  think  that  at  the  present  time 
all  manufacturers  and  a  majority 
of  shoemakers  have  a  broader 
view  of  the  situation  and  realize 
that  each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  Almost  any  gang  of  work- 
men that  is  receiving  "fair" 
treatment  may  be  handled  satis- 
factorily   in    case    of  difficulty 


arising,  if  the  proper  officials  are 
chosen  to  discuss  the  matter. 

In  dealing  with  a  mixed  aggre- 
gation of  men,  it  requires  dif- 
ferent tactics  and  men  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments  to  deal  sat- 
isfactorily with  them,  than  would 
be  the  case  if  an  audience  of 
college  men  were  to  be  addressed. 
The  proper  handling  of  a  mixed 
crowd  of  men  is  a  study  with  as 
much  technique  connected  with 
it  as  is  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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SAVING  ON  MACHINERY- 
KEEPING  IT  IN  FIRST- 
CLASS  CONDITION 
MEANS  ECONOMY. 

Mechanics  of  shoemaking  are 
coming  in  for  much  study  just 
now.  Many  manufacturers  have 
found  that  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
crease their  business  or  their 
profits  by  increasing  their  sales, 
for  the  dull  market  is  too  much 
against  them.  So  they  are  trying 
to  improve  their  business  by 
bringing  their  machinery  up  to  a 
higb,er  standard  of  efficiency. 

Today,  high  speed  shoe  ma- 
chines are  made  as  fine  as  is  a 
high-grade  auto  engine.  Their 
bearings  are  sometimes  measured 
down  as  fine  as  l-10,000th  part  of 
an  inch.  This  is  pretty  fine  meas- 
urement, especially  so  in  contrast 
with  measures  of  the  shoe  trade, 
which  are  seldom  finer  than 
l-64th  of  an  inch  in  the  best 
work. 

Machines  with  such  fine  adjust- 
ments must  have  much  care.  So 
the  rule  is  now  enforced  in  first- 
class  shops  that  machines  must 
be  kept  clean  and  well  oiled.  A 
machinery  man  recommends  that 
high-speed  machines,  unless  they 
have  self-oilers,  be  oiled  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  they  may  require.  He  thinks 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  shoe 
manufacturers  to  shut  down  th,eir 
power  a  few  minutes  before  clos- 
ing time  at  noon  and  night,  and 
require  operators  to  clean  and  oil 
machines. 

Some  large  shoe  manufactur- 
ing firms  enjoy  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  small  shoe  firms, 
because  they  have  machinists  in 
their  employ,  who  give  their  en- 
tire attention  to  the  keeping  of 
machines  in  first-class  condition. 
One  firm  has  12  machinists,  and 
a  well  equipped  machine  shop  in 
its  shoe  factory. 

The  average  shoemaker,  espe- 
cially in  the  shoe  centres,  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  relying  very 
much  upon  the  repair  man  from 
the  machinery  companies.  Id  one 
city,  foremen  send  for  a  repair 
man  every  time  a  thread  breaks, 
so  it  is  said.    The  average  shoe- 


maker, having  faith  that  the  re- 
pair man  will  come  on  a  run  and 
fix  up  his  machines,  lets  it  get  out 
of  order,  from  lack  of  care.  Some- 
times, the  machines  are  so  abused 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  the  repair 
man  that  they  don't  fall  apart. 

In  country  shops,  shoemakers 
are  apt  to  give  more  attention  to 
their  machines.  They  realize  that 
if  their  machines  break  that  it 
will  take  a  day  or  two  to  get  a 
repair  man  from  the  city  to  fix 
them.  So  they  keep  their  ma- 
chines in  as  good  condition  as 
they  can,  and,  if  the  fault  in  th,e 
machine  is  a  minor  one,  they  try 
to  repair  it. 

A  repair  man,  who  has  been  in 
both  city  and  country  shops, 
notes  that  in  city  shops  a  shoe- 
maker rarely  asks  about  a  ma- 
chine, or  observes  the  methods  of 
repairing  it,  but  that  in  country 
shops,  the  shoe  workers  look  on, 
and  ask  about  the  repairs,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  repair 
the  machine  if  it  breaks  again,  or, 
at  least,  can  avoid  anything  that 
might  break  it  in  the  future. 

A  special  machine  was  put  into 
a  certain  factory  a  wh,ile  ago,  and 
its  maker  guaranteed  to  keep  the 
machine  in  first-class  condition. 
For  five  successive  days  came 
complaints  from  the  factory  that 
the  machine  wasn't  running  right, 
and  five  times  a  repair  man  was 
sent  to  fix  it.  The  sixth  call 
came,  and  the  sales  manager  di- 
rected that  the  machine  be 
brought  back  to  the  factory,  and 
the  sale  cancelled.  The  shoe  man- 
ufacturer refused  to  let  the  ma- 
chine leave  his  factory.  The  fore- 
man fixed  the  machine  himself, 
and  coached  th#e  operator  to  run' 
it  right,  and  the  machinery  man 
never  heard  another  complaint 
from  the  machine. 

By  keeping  machinery  in  first- 
class  condition,  product  and 
wages  are  increased,  and  delays, 
that  are  sometimes  troublesome 
to  both  operator  and  firm,  are 
prevented.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
pense of  parts  is  cut  down,  and 
these  range  all  the  way  from  $500 
for  small  firms  to  $50,000  for  big 
firms. 


Premiums  for  Employees 


Its  Advantages  Over  the  Piecework  System 
and  Tendency  to  Stimulate  Ambition 
and  Increase  Efficiency. 


It  has  been  remarked  a  number  of  times  that 
factories  employing  workmen  on  the  bonus  plan  have 
been  particularly  free  from  labor  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions. 


Introduced  by  the  excellent 
articles  of  Mr.  Thompson,  which 
have  been  running  in  current  is- 
sues of  American  Shoemaking, 
the  subject  of  bonuses  for  em- 
ployes has  been  discussed  more  or 
less.  The  fact  that  the  bonus 
system,  or,  as  William  L.  Crush- 
ing refers  to  it  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  "Wood  Craft,"  the  premi- 
um plan  of  compensation,  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  the  world 
argues  that  there  must  be  some 
germ  in  it  that  is  productive  of 
greater  efficiency. 

It  has  been  remarked  a  number 
of  times  that  factories  employing 
workmen  on  the  bonus  plan  nave 
been  particularly  free  from  labor 
troubles  and  dissensions.  In  the 
retail  shoe  field,  many  are  familiar 
with  the  plan  which  Andrew 
McG-owin  instituted  in  the  Phila- 
delphia store  of  John  Wanamaker 
whereby  all  employes  received 
for  a  salary  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  sales.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  attributes  a  large  part  of 
its  success  to  the  bonus  plan  which 
they  adopted  whereby  they  offer- 
ed workmen  a  premium  for  any 
suggestion  or  ideas  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  product  that  was 
adopted  in  the  factory. 

Numerous  other  instances  are 
on  record  whereby  this  premium 
or  bonus  plan  has  been  put  into 
action  in  one  way  or  another  and 
the  views  of  Mr.  Cushing  on  this 
matter  are  so  excellent  that  we 
reprint  them  here  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

"Those  who  have  followed  cur- 


rent trade  literature  know  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  in 
the  past  few  years  regarding  in- 
crease of    individual  efficiency. 

"It  does  not  follow  that  the 
workman  should  necessarily  have 
to  work  harder  than  before,  but 
that  by  mixing  his  labor,  as  the 
artist  does  his  colors,  with  brains, 
he  may  be  able  to  accomplish  a 
greater  amount  with  even  less 
expenditure  of  energy. 

"In  order  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  average  man  should 
have  some  incentive  other  than 
his  own  conscience.  This  being 
the  case,  many  systems  have  been 
devised,  from  the  whip  and  vitu- 
perative tongue  to  the  scientific 
and  carefully  thought-out  plans, 
of  the  efficiency  engineer. 

"For  a  long  time  and  in  many 
places  it  was  considered  that  the 
piecework  system  was  nearly,,  if 
not  quite,  the  ideal  method  of 
paying  for  labor.  The  theory  that 
every  man  would  receive  a  re- 
muneration proportional  to  his 
ability  and  exertions  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  examplified,  but  in 
practice  it  has  often  proved  un- 
sitisfactory  to  both  sides.  The 
fact  that  a  workman's  efficiency 
can  frequently  be  increased  100 
per  cent  by  study  and  application 
to  his  task  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  a  just  remunera- 
tion.   The  man  who  realizes  that 
as  soon  as  his  wages  go  above  a 
certain  amount  per  day  V  will 
have  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
price  has  no  incentive  to  reach 
his  maximum  efficiency.    On  the 
other  hand,  most  employers  would 
decidedly  object  to  paying  a  man 
whom  thev  considered  not  worth 
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more  than  $2  per  day  a  wage  of 
$4,  even  though  the  work  was  be- 
ing done  at  less  price  thau  before. 

"In  order  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  piecework  sys- 
tem, the  premium  plan  has  been 
devised,  and  though,  like  any 
other,  it  has  its  weak  points,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  to  commend 
itself  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye as  being  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble proposition ;  one  that  if  ju- 
diciously and  carefully  worked 
out  in  conformity  with  local  con- 
ditions might  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing many  of  the  problems  which 
confront  labor  and  capital  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  prove  a  panacea 
for  all  ills  of  that  character. 
There  are  many  places  where  it 
would  be  entirely  inapplicable, 
but  there  are  several  ways  of 
applying  the  principle,  some  one 
of  which  may  often  be  adapted 
to  circumstances  which  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  prohibitory. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  plan,  I 
may  briefly  sketch  some  of  its 
salient  features.  Primarily,  it 
was  designed  to  treat  with  the 
individual,  but  it  has  been  adapted 
to  departments,  and  groups  of 
individuals  with  marked  success. 
The  idea  is  that  any  additional 
thought  and  energy  which  a  man 
puts  into  his  work  should  be  re- 
Warded  accordingly.  The  first 
point  is  to  fix  a  definite  standard 
of  work  for  a  day's  pay.  In  order 
to  do  this,  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  work  being  turned  out 
is  absolutely  essential,  either 
from  records  or  otherwise,  as  the 
standard  of  production  is  the 
important  feature  of  the  whole 
system.  If  set  too  low,  the  em- 
ployer will  feel  that  the  premium 
is  excessive.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  top  high,  the  workman  will  be 
discouraged  at  the  outset,  and 
fail  to  attempt  any  improvement. 

The  standard  having  been  fix- 
<ed,  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
liow  the  percentage  of  gain  shall 
Ibe  divided,  and  whether  it  is  to 
fee  based  on  additional  production 
per  day  or  on  the  reduction  of 
time  taken  to  produce  a  specified 
amount.  An  illustration  of  how 
it  has  worked  out  in'one  instance 


will  perhaps  be  more  enlighten- 
ing than  the  same  amount  of  de- 
scription. In  this  particular  in- 
stance, a  group  of  men  in  a  cer- 
tain department  were  shown  by 
the  records  to  have  an  average 
production  of  sixteen  and  one- 
fourth  articles  per  man  for  a  ten- 
hour  day,  extending  over  a  peri- 
od of  nearly  two  years.  This 
was  adopted  as  the  standard,  and 
the  men  were  told  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  average  production 
would  be  rewarded  at  the  end  of 
a  three  months'  period  by  a 
premium  equal  to  one-half  the 
rate  of  increase.  A  three  months' 
period  was  adopted  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  necessarily  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  daily 
or  even  weekly  output  which 
would  make  it  much  fairer  for 
both  sides  to  figure  on  the  average 
for  a  longer  period. 

"Some  of  the  men  were  rather 
skeptical  as  to  the  benefit  they 
were  to  derive,  but  the  majority 
of  them  took  the  matter  in  good 
faith,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
end  of  the  three  months,  the 
average  production  per  man 
showed  13.6  per  cent  increase 
over  the  standard  with  a  resulting 
premium  for  them  of  6.8  per  cent, 
based  on  each  man's  total  wage 
for  the  period;  a  result  apparent- 
ly satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The 
effect  of  this  plan  is  noticeable 
in  the  department,  not  only  by 
the  increased  output,-  but  by  the 
additional  interest  manifested  by 
each  man  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  spirit  of  team  work 
has  been  greatly  accentuated, 
and  any  one  who  failed  to  do  his 
part  would  be  looked  upon  as  tak- 
ing a  share  out  of  the  other's 
pockets.  There  has  apparently 
been  none  of  the  rush  work  fre- 
quently noticeable  under  the 
piecework  system,  but  there  is 
less  ti(me  lost  in  small  ways,  and 
each  one  seems  to  realize  that  a 
full  day's  work  is  more  effective 
than  a  broken  one. 

"One  feature  which  appears  to 
the  average  workman  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  penalty  imposed 
for  falling  below  the  standard. 
With  the  piecework  plan,  one 
must  accomplish  a  certain 
amount,  regardless  of  conditions, 
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in  order  to  receive  a  reasonable 
wage.  With  the  premium  system, 
the  workman  receives  his  regular 
daily  wage,  regardless  of  the 
amount  produced,  but  has  a 
strong  incentive  to  add  to  it  by 
increasing  his  output  beyond  the 
standard. 

"One  can  easily  conceive  of 
several  variations  of  this  plan  to 
render  it  adaptable  to  different 
conditions.  Where  workmen  are 
constantly  employed  on  work  of 
a  uniform  character,  each  indi- 
vidual can  be  dealt  with  separate- 
ly, as  seems  to  be  most  frequently 
the  case  where  this  plan  has  been 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  cited  above,  it  seemed 
more  feasible  and  practical  to 
take  the  departments  as  a  whole. 
As  stated,  it  has  apparently  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
team  work  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way. 

"Under  any  system  of  this  kind 
there  may  be  a  little  more  likeli- 
hood of  imperfect  or  poor  work 
than  with  a  straight  day  wage, 
but  it  is  not .  a  difficult  matter  to 
provide  competent  inspection,  and 
the  neglectful  or  incompetent 
workman  is  a  poor  investment  in 
any  case.  *  *  *  Under  this  plan, 
the  interests  of  employer  and 
workman  are  the  same,  and  any 
increased  efficiency  of  the  latter 
redounds  to  the  benefit  of  both. 
There  is  not  the  temptation  to  the 
employer  to  make  frequent 
changes,  as  every  dollar  added  to 
the  payroll  in  the  way  of  premium 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  added 
reduction  in  cost  per  piece,  as 
well  as  indirectly  in  the  overhead 
expense  rate. 

"The  tendency  in  all  branches 
of  industry  is  towards  increased 
efficiency.  The  employer  who  is 
so  short-sighted  as  to  expect  it 
without  being  willing  to  reward 
it  according  to  its  merits  is  bound 
to  get  left  in  the  race.  'Good  pay 
for  good  work,'  is  a  good  motto 
for  all  concerned.  As  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  frequently 
remarks,  'A  man  usually  gets 
just  about  what  he  pays  for.'  " 


— The  kicker  never  gains  any- 
thing, not  even  friends. 


STITCHING    TIGHT  OR 
LOOSE. 

I  recently  saw  some  shoes  sold 
at  a  much  reduced  price  and  on 
examining  them  I  found  that  the 
wearing  qualities  had  been  im- 
paired through  their  being  stitch- 
ed too  tight,  is  in  several  places 
the  leather  was  cut  through  by 
the  thread.  Probably  the  real 
reason  for  this  was  a  varying 
thickness  of  the  stock  used  in 
the  vamps.  The  length  of  stitches 
should  be  regulated  for  the  heavi- 
est parts  of  the  upper  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  thread  will 
not  cut  in. 

Short  stitches  are  very  likely 
to  damage  shoes  whether  the 
stitching  is  on  the  upper  or  the 
sole  and  whenever  the  grain  is 
cut  through  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  leather  is  destroyed.  It 
is  a  pretty  fine  point  to  determ- 
ine just  when  the  thread  is  abso- 
lutely right,  but  good  substantial 
stitches  always  call  for  the  firm 
setting  of  the  thread  on  the  stock 
and  no  more,  a  loose  stitch  is  just 
as  bad  as  one  too  tight. 

Loose  stitching  is  often  seen 
on  the  welt  strip  of  welted  shoes 
and  when  this  is  found,  uniform 
stitching  or  setting  of  the  stitches 
is  impossible. 


THE  QUALITY  MAN. 

The  question  of  employing  a 
quality  man  or  inspector  has  been 
more  or  less  agitated  in  the  past 
as  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  shoe  factory,  I  believe  I  have 
seen  some  things  which  would 
prove  that  the  inspector  does  not 
get  a  square  deal  in  his  position. 
In  a  Lynn  factory  which  employ- 
ed a  quality  man  to  look  over 
shoes  in  the  packing  room,  the 
inspector  was  hired  to  find  all 
the  fault  he  could  with  the  work 
and  go  back  to  the  department  at 
fault  with  his  criticism.  This  in- 
spector started  in  a  very  thorough 
manner  and  to  my  mind  was  a 
valuable  addition  to  quality  im- 
provement. 

All  went  well  for  some  time. 
If  ever  a  man  had  a  thankless  job 
this  man  did.  If  the  inspector 
tried  to  talk  with  the  superin- 
tendent he  never  could  get  a 
chance    as    the  superintendent 
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thought  the  inspector  should  not 
bother  him  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  foreman  realized  that 
the  inspector  had  very  little 
power.  If  he  carried  a  few  shoes 
to  any  department  they  would 
stay  until  the  inspector  had  to 
go  and  get  them,  and  it  finally 
got  so  that  the  inspector  saw  his 
position  did  not  amount  to  much. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEATHER. 

It  was  only  in  the  eighties  of 
the  last  century  that  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  leather  was 
begun.    The  various  processes  are 
founded  on  the  impregnation  of 
a  woven  tissue  with  different  ma- 
terials, such  as  collodion,  fatty 
oils,  linoleum,  cement,  etc.,  and 
afterwards  calendering  and  press- 
ing so  as  to  give  it  a  leather-like 
appearance.    The  most  successful 
process  is  that  which  employs  cel- 
lulose derivatives  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial ;  but  this  had  the  draw-back 
of  breaking  away  from  the  tissue 
under  repeated  bending.    To  ob- 
viate this,  the  celluloid  is  more  or 
less  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  the 
addition  of  fatty  oils,  especially 
castor-oil,  so  as  to  obtain  an  im- 
pregnating material    of  varying 
fluidity,  from  that  of  olive  oil  to 
the  density  of  heavy  molasses. 
To  this  the  coloring  matter  is  then 
added,  generally    mineral  colors, 
more    rarely    lake    or  aniline, 
rubbed  up  with  oil.    The  celluloid 
used  is  the  waste  and  shavings 
from  manufactories    of  that  ar- 
ticle. 

The  fabric  is  then  prepared  by 
impregnating  several  times,  be- 
ginning with  the  thinnest  liquid, 
drying  it  rapidly  in  a  drying  ap- 
paratus between  each  application  j 
at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of 
oil  added  is  so  regulated  that  the 
middle  coats  are  richest  in  oil  and 
the  last  coating  the  poorest.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  em- 
ployed as  solvent  is  regained.  The 
fabric  is  now  passed  between  a 
heated  metal  cylinder  and  a  papier 
mache  roller  to  give  it  a  glossy 
surface;  then  it  is  given  an  imi- 
tation grain  of  leather  by  another 
pair  of  cylinders.  In  this  way  a 
very  durable  and  elastic  fabric  is 
obtained. 
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According  to  later  patents,  so- 
lutions of  cellulose  xanthogenate 
or  of  cellulose  in  ammonia-oxide 
of  copper  is  also  used  for  produc- 
ing artificial  leather.  While  the 
earlier  kinds  of  artificial  leather 
were  not  very  popular  on  account 
of  their  lack  of  durability,  at  the 
present  time  the  consumption  is 
very  large  in  the  production  of 
fancy  goods,  book-bindings,  furni- 
ture covering,  and  for  linings,  in- 
nersoles,  etc.,  in  shoes,  as  well  as 
a  substitute  for  the  formerly  gen- 
erally used,  oil-cloth.— German 
Exchange. 


TANNING  ELEPHANTS ' 
HIDES. 

At  the  tannery  of  the  Sterling 
Leather    Works,    329  Freyu*;,'- 
huysen  avenue,    'Newark,  N.  J., 
nine  elephants'  hides    are  being 
tanned.    These  hides  were  taken 
from  animals  belonging    to  the 
Hagenbeck  and  Wallace  circus, 
which  was  at  Peru,  Ind.,    at  the 
the  time  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
flood  in    which    these  animals 
were    drowned.    The  hides  are 
more  than  an  inch  thick  and  av- 
erage one  thousand  pounds  each 
in  weight.    They  are  worth  about 
$500  each  when  tanned,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  co  cut  the  hides 
in  large  pieces  in  order  to  get 
them  into  the  vats  and  through 
the  tannery  machines.    The  skin, 
from  the  legs  and  feet,  including 
the  toes  of  the  animals,    will  be 
made  into  umbrella  stands,  and 
the  tanning  is  being  done  for  a 
New  York  dealer  in  leather  spe- 
cialties. • 


— The  man  who  would  rather 
work  for  a  small  salary  than  work 
hard  generally  has  to  do  both. 


When  you  find  you  have  an 
employe  so  valuable  that  he  posi- 
tively cannot  be  spared,  it  is  time 
to  investigate  your  business  sys- 
tem. 


If  you  find  yourself  working  for 
a  man  who  does  not  welcome  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  move  on. 


Making 
Pieced 
Heels 

Written  »by  H.  T.  Fairtrace. 

The  Haverhill  Die  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  of 
making  pieced  heels,  and  it 
has  been  generally  used  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or 
more.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  for  and  against  its 
adaptability  in  general,  as 
a  method  of  making  pieced 
heels. 

Third  Instalment. 


Jn  order  to  get  nearer  to  the 
question  of,  what  per  cent  of  cut 
lifts  or  heels  the  one-half  heeling 
will  shed,  let  us  now  consider  the 
equipment  and  the  process  of  con- 
structing the  pieced  heel  on  the 
Haverhill  die. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  die, 
a  straight  knife  and  a  maul.  The 
die  is  made  the  same  as  ony  other 
rim  made  die,  with  the  exception, 
that  it  has  no  handle.  This  slot 
is  about  one-half  inch  long  and  is 
about  midway  between  the  cut- 
ting edge  and  the  bottom  of  the 
die.  Through  this  slot  there  pro- 
jects a  curved  handle.  This  han- 
dle is  fastened  onto  a  disk,  the 
shape  of  a  whole  lift  and  it  is 
termed  the  paddle. 

The  die  is  set  inverted,  with 
its  cutting  edge  up,  into  an  iron 
clamping  device.  Then  the  paddle 
is  placed  within  the  die,  with  its 
handle  projecting  out  through  the 
slot  in  the  die. 

The  paddle  forms  the  base  upon 
which  the  heel  is  built  within  the 
die.  The  paddle  is  raised  and 
lowered  according  to  the  height 
of  heel  that  is  wanted,  by  placing 
leather  washers  under  the  paddle. 

The  leather  pieces  are  then 
mauled  down  into  the  die,  fitting 
each  respective  piece  to  match 
the  lift  until  the  die  is  level  full, 
then  the  nails  are  driven  into  the 
heel  which  holds  the  same  to- 
gether.   By  striking  the  handle 


of  the  paddle  the  heel  is  forced 
from  the  die. 

The  straight  knife  is  about  six 
inches  long,  two  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  and  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  it  has  a 
flanged  suraface  projecting  on 
either  side.  This  flange  is  used  as 
a  bearing,  as  the  knife  is  set  with 
its  cutting  edge  up  and  it  is 
screwed  down  onto  a  solid  block. 

The  straight  knife  should  be 
set  about  ten  inches  away  from 
the  die.  This  leaves  plenty  of 
room  to  carry  the  offal  within 
easy  range  of  the  die. 

The  operator  begins  the  build- 
ing of  the  heel,  he  takes  up  a 
piece  of  offal,  one  which  within 
his  judgment  he  deems  large 
enough  to  cover  one-third  or 
three-fourths  of  the  die.  He  then 
cuts  a  straight  edge  on  the  same, 
by  mauling  the  piece  of  offal  upon 
the  straight  edge  knife,  then  the 
same  is  mauled  within  the  die. 

The  operation  within  itself 
looks  easy  and  simple ;  but  con- 
sidering the  straight  edge  knife 
is  where  the  loss  or  gain  in  per- 
centage of  heels  derived  from  the 
offal  begins. 

A  pieced  heel  maker  is  general- 
ly paid  on  the  piece  price  basis 
or  there  is  a  task  laid  out  for  him 
whereby  he  is  elected  to  build  a 
stated  amount  of  heels  for  every 
ten  hours  and  in  a  great  many 
•  places  there  fa  no  account  of 
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the  per  cent  of  heels  made  from 
the  offal  as  it  is  cut  from,  day  to 
day. 

At  any  rate  the  most  incentive 
point  to  the  heel  builder  is  to 
make  all  the  heels  he  can  for  the 
day's  work.  It  is  a  case  of  dollars 
and  cents  for  him  personally.  The 
waste  in  the  manipulation  of 
stock  does  not  get  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  heel  maker's  pro- 
ficiency in  his  haste  to  secure  the 
greatest  number  of  pairs  for  the 
day's  work.  The  old  adage  "haste 
makes  waste,"  in  this  case  is  only 
too  true. 

Offal  in  the  way  of  one-half 
heeling,  as  any  heel  maker  knows, 
runs  in  all  kinds  of  shape,  with 
edge  of  many  styles  of  contour. 
There  are  short  pieces  and  long 
pieces,  square,  triangle,  oblong 
and  bowed  pieces.  All  of  these 
different  shaped  pieces  have  to 
have  a  straight  edge  on  one  side 
before  they  can  be  used  success- 
fully in  building  heels  on  a  Haver- 
hill die,  so  each  piece  is  mauled 
upon  the  straight  edge  knife. 

The  oblong  pieces,  such  as  come 
from  between  the  sole  dies  are 
the  hardest  to  use  without  less 
than  75  per  cent  waste,  because 
on  account  of  their  narrow  ob- 
long shape  they  would  have  to 
be  cut  near  the  center,  in  order 
to  secure  a  straight  edge  which 
would  be  long  enough  to  extend 
all  the  way  across  the  heel.  Then 
after  it  is  cut  there  is  little  chance 
for  either  of  the  divided  pieces 
covering  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  lift, 

Now  consider  the  long  narrow 
pieces  which  have  a  bowed  shape. 
It  is  impossible  to  cut  a  straight 
edge  all  the  way  from  end  to  end 
of  the  piece,  without  having  to 
cut  awav  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  original  piece  ;  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  on  account  of  the  bowed 
piece  in  order  to  secure  the 
straight  side.  The  cutting  of  the 
straight  edge  on  any  shape  or 
spread  of  offal  will  amount  to 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
original  offal. 

After  all  the  straight  pieces 
have  been  mauled  into  the  die 
there  will  be  an  additional  waste 
of  more  than  30  per  cent,  and  in 
tkg  end  there  would  be  left  upon 


the  heel  builder's  bench  15  per  cent 
of  the  original  amount  of  offal 
which  would  be  too  small  to  use 
unless  there  would  be  added  to 
the  same  some  larger  pieces.  Of 
course  this  would  no'  do  for  there  I 
is  never  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  larger  pieces  to  carry  all  the 
smaller  ones;  so  in  the  end  all 
of  the  smaller  pieces  are  thrown 
out  for  Chemical  or  Leather 
Board  scrap.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing the  largest  per  cent  of  pieced 
heels  that  can  be  obtained  would 
be  30  per  cent  from  the  original 
lot  of  one-half  heeling  offal.  By 
half-heeling  it  is  meant  any 
leather  that  is  not  large  enough 
to  produce  a  medium  size  woman's 
whole  lift. 

I  was  standing  one  day  in  one 
of  the  largest  piece  heel  making 
rooms  that  there  is  in  the  country, 
observing  the  heel  builder's  man- 
ner of  manipulating  the  offal. 

The  foreman  of  the  department 
prided  himself  of  having  some  of 
the  best  Haverhill  heel  makers 
that  there  was  in  existence,  and 
he  did  have  good  ones;  but  upon 
this  particular  instance,  and  it 
happens  in  most  all  cases,  the  heel 
builders  had  the  habit  of  cutting 
a  straight  edge  on  every  piece  of 
offal  that  they  picked  from  off 
the  bench,  and  they  would  cut  a 
straight  elge  on  a  piece  of  leath- 
er which  was  large  enough  tto 
make  a  whole  lift,  without  mak- 
ing the  same  into  a  piece  lift.  Of 
course  these  whole  pieces  should 
not  have  gone  t  o  the  pieced  heel 
makers,  they  should  have  been 
thrown  out  at  the  sorting  bench. 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  there  among  the  half  heel- 
ing, the  heel  makers  would 
naturally  cut  them,  as  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  heel  builder's 
duty  to  lay  these  large  pieces  to 
one  side.  It  is  better  for  him  1/) 
use  them  up  into  pieced  heels, 
for  this  would  enable  him  to  turn 
out  a  larger  day's  work,  and  a 
better  showing  in  percentage  of 
heels  'made  from  the  leather. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  of 
the  Haverhill  die  method,  is  so 
broad  that  it  leaves  ro  room  for 
a  strictly  specified  way  of  plac- 
ing the  leather  into  the  die,  and 
it  leaves  each    individual  heel 
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builder  on  his  own  merits  and 
judgment,  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  leather  and  the  matching  up 
of  each  piece  into  the  die. 

In  this  same  factory  there  was 
a  set  of  men,  boys  and  girls,  mak- 
ing pieced  heels  by  a  different 
process  than  that  of  the  Haver- 
hill die.  The  men  and  boys  were 
cutting  the  offal  on  inverted 
pieced  heel  dies,  while  the  girls 
were  building  the  heels  on  a  pat- 
ent pieced  heel  building  machine. 
Upon  making  inquiries  why  the 
use  of  the  two  systems,  and  which 
one  was  the  best?  The  answer 
was,  the  inverted  die  system  was 
the  fastest  and  most  economical 
^method  of  the  two,  but  it  was 
detrimental  to  the  labor  end  of 
the  business  to  use  only  one 
method. 

I  was  given  to  understand 
that  most  all  the  workers  were  of 
foreign  descent.  The}'  worked 
cheap  but  they  were  very  hard  to 
control,  wherever  they  were  all 
doing  the  same  work  and  by  the 
same  method.  In  this  case  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  wages  to  the 
worker,  or  any  other"  grievances, 
imaginary  or  real,  which  could 
not  be  settled  at  once,  then  the 
whole  gang  would  go  out  on  a 
strike.  But  if  they  were  separ- 
ated and  a  portion  of  the  men 
were  working  on  the  same  kind 
of  work,  only  on  different 
methods,  this  eliminated  the 
strike  trouble  from  spreading 
throughout  the  whole  room,  and 
the  work  of  one  gang,  and  the 
way  they  were  doing  it,  did  not 
concern  the  other  gang. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 

LAYING  SOLES  WITH  ONE 
COAT  OF  CEMENT. 

Some  factories  are  now  laying 
their  soles  by  applying  a  single 
coat  of  a  special  cement  to  the 
sole  only.  As  this  work  is  done 
in  the  stock  room,  it  eliminates 
the  cementing  operations  in  con- 
nection with  sole  laying  in  other 
departments  and  means  a  large 
saving  of  both  cement  and  labor. 
In  a  factory  of  moderate  size,  it 
is  claimed  to  result  in  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  weekly. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the 
new  process  may  be  had  through 
American  Shoemaking. 


MARKING  THE  WIDTHS. 

There  seems  to  be  all  sorts  of 
ideas  about  marking  widths  in 
shoes  and  investigation  shows 
that  a  C  width  shoe  is  marked 

wide  in  Lynn  while  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn  a  D  width  is 
marked  3,  and  in  some  factories 
4  wide.  Why  do  we  have  this 
divergence  of  meaning?  Is  it 
because  the  New  York  idea  is  to 
mark  the  shoe  smaller  than  they 
really  are,  or  is  it  because  there 
is  no  standard  and  every  manu- 
facturer makes  his  own  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy?  We  fully  be- 
lieve that  some  lasts  which  are 
known  as  C  width  will  fit  some 
feet  which  have  formerly  worn  a 
D  width  shoe,  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
we  maintain  that  if  the  letter  of 
the  alphabet  indicated  a  certain 
width  there  should  be  some  stand- 
ard relation  of  the  figures  to 
compare  with  this  letter.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  most  feasible  plan 
is  to  represent  them  as  follows : 
000-AAA,  00- A  A,  0-A,  1-B,  2-C,  3-D 
4-E,  5-EE  and  6  for  W  wide.  In 
special  lines  which  are  marked 
EEE,  PF,  and  EE-W  would  prob- 
ably be  best  marked  by  letters 
anyway  and  need  not  have  any 
synonymous  figure. 

We  are  aware  that  shoe  dealers 
often  request  to  have  shoes  mark- 
ed either  up  or  down  a  half  size, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  re- 
garding widths,  but  this  offers  no 
special  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  some  definite  relation  be- 
tween the  figures  and  the  letters. 
We  believe  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  consider  and,  in- 
asmuch as  it  implies  no  change 
of  material  or  equipment,  it  could 
be  done  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  advertising  and  distribution  of 
literature  covering  the  point. 

It  is  the  apparent  need  of  giv- 
ing detailed  attention  to  such 
items  as  this,  together  with  the 
hundred  and  one  different  sized 
cartons,  packing  cases,  tags, 
labels,  bottom  stamps,,  top  fac- 
ings, sock  linings,  heel  finishes, 
etc.,  which  causes  the  cost  of 
our  footwear  to  mount  up  to  sev- 
eral cents  a  pair.  Manufactur- 
ers who  encourage  these  practices 
also  encourage  errors  in  their  fac- 
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tory  departments  and  these  errors 
very  often  mean  the  returning  of 
goods,  or  a  severe  loss  or  cut  in 
the  original  selling  price.  Manu- 
facturers are  subjected  to  keen 
competition  in  selling  and  very 
likely  many  feel  that  to  grant 
little  concessions  like  this  is  a 
good  way  to  secure  business,  but 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  prop- 
er training  of  salesmen  and  a 
frank  explanation  of  the  situation 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
generally  would  result  in  a 
largely  decreased  demand  for 
these  petty  details,  and  this 
would  relieve  the  packing  room 
and  office  force  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  red  tape  and  expen- 
sive detail. 


DEATH  OF  N.  C.  BOHR. 

The  death  of  Nicholas  C.  Bohr 
in  Boston  on  May  15  takes  from 
our  midst  another  successful  shoe 
manufacturer,  and  one  who  was 
highly  thought  of  in  the  trade. 
His  death  was  due  to  pleurisy 
and  he  experienced  only  a  brief 
illness.  Mr.  Bohr  was  born  in 
Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  and  learn- 
ed his  trade  as  a  custom  shoe- 
maker. In  1880  he  opened  a  re- 
tail trade  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
and  some  time  later  he  started 
in  manufacturing  a  line  of  men's 
high  grade  shoes.  In  1892,  he 
entered  a  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Lane  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  was  so  successful  there  that 
his  services  were  secured  by  A. 
E.  Nettleton  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  eight  years. 
In  1903,  he  started  in  manufac- 
turing at  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  assisted 
by  his  sons,  and  through  his 
genius  for  mechanical  details,  he 
was  given  charge  of  the  quality 
end  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.'s 
output,  and  during  Mr.  Plant's 
connection  with  the  business  he 
became  a  director  in  the  com- 
pany. After  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Plant  he  connected  with  Geo. 
E.  Keith  Co.,  and  still  later  with 
A.  E.  Little  Co.  of  Lynn.  Aside 
from  his  peculiar  ability  in  grad- 
ing up  factory  output,  hew,asin 
inventive  genius  and  was  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  labor  and 
time  saving  devices  as  well  as 


many  new  methods  which  are  in 
use  today. 

Mr.  Bohr  is  '  survived  by  a 
widow,  one  daughter  and  three 
sons,  Henry  B.,  Frank  M.,  and 
William  W.,  who  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  W.  H.  McElwain 
Co.,  Boston. 


SHOE  MEN  IN  PANAMA. 

Letters  received  from  Edward 
G.  Sullivan,  representing  the 
Salem  Board  of  Trade  and  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking  on  the  Central 
and  South  American  trade  ex- 
tension trip,  report  that  the  party 
arrived  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
April  29,  where  they  spent  a  few 
hours  and  the  following  morning 
embarked  for  Colon,  Panama. 
They  report  a  delightful  trip  with 
pleasant  weather  all  the  way. 
Referring  to  the  possibilities  of 
trade  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Sullivan 
says  : 

"Shoes  are  imported  from  three 
countries,  the  high  grades  from 
the  United  States,  the  medium 
grades  from  England  and  the 
cheap  grades  from  Austria.  A 
few  native  shoes  are  made  ^by 
prison  labor,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  material  difference  in 
the  quantity  that  must  be  im- 
ported. 

"There  are  at  least  a  half 
dozen  reliable  footwear  dealers 
in  Kingston,  two  of  whom  handle 
a  complete  line  of  New  England- 
made  shoes. 

"The  duty  on  shoes  imported 
from  the  United  States  is  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh, the  American  consul,  in- 
formed me  that  the  value  of  the 
shoe  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  England  and 
Austria'  combined. 

Owen  S.  Chandler,  sales  man- 
ager of  Edwin  Clapp  &  Sons,  East 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  men's  fine  shoes,  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  man  on  the  tour 
to  sell  any  goods  to  a  new  custom- 
er. 

' '  There  are  no  shoe  factories  in 
Panama  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  Chinese  shop  employing 
about  six  hands  making  silk  and 
satin  slippers  in  characteristic 
Chinese  styles.    The  proprietors 
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of  this  establishment  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  fixed  prices  for  their 
product,  but  charge  all  they 
think  the  customer  will  stand. 
Most  of  their  output  is  sold  to 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  who  purchase  a  pair  for 
some  of  their  friends  at  home 
more  as  souvenirs  than  as  foot- 
wear to  be  worn  even  in  the 
house.  The  shoes  or  slippers 
seemed  to  be  rather  delicate  and 
unable  to  stand  but  very  little 
wear.  All  of  the  work  on  these 
slippers  was  done  by  hand,  but  as 
the  owner  of  the  establishment 
either  could  not  or  would  not  talk 
English,  I  was  unable  to  secure 
any  additional  information. 

"We  expect  to  arrive  at  Callao, 
Peru,  on  Monday,  May  12,  but 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  purser 
all  mail  matter  for  the  13.  S.  will 
be  mailed  at  Paita,  Peru,  May  9, 
1913,  thus  saving  a  week  in  reach- 
ing New  York. 


DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  FAC- 
TORY. 

There  are  Some  Places  Where  it 
Pays. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  be- 
lief that  diplomacy  is  only  neces- 
sary in  government  circles.  This 
is  entirely  wrong,  as  it  is  needed 
always  when  two  parties  have 
any  dealings,  just  as  much  as 
between  nations.  In  business,  it 
goes  under  the  name  of  "Busi- 
ness Principle,"  but  it  is  "Diplo- 
macy," nevertheless.  Particular- 
ly is  it  valuable  for  an  executive 
in  dealing  with  his  employes. 

Sometimes  a  little  diplomacy 
goes  a  great  ways  farther  than 
anything  else.  A  person  may  be 
in  the  right  and  have  authority 
and  everything  else  to  compel  the 
other  fellow  to  agree,  but  a  little 
"  Spanish  Oil"  or  a  "jolly," 
which  is  diplomatic,  makes  the 
other  fellow  do  things  willingly, 
which,  if  done  unwillingly,  would 
not  be  done  as  well.  Perhaps  the 
old  saying,  "A  willing  horse  will 
do  more  than  an  unwilling  one," 
covers  it  best. 

Foremen  so  often  lose  sight  of 
this  fact.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  get  the  workers  to  do  things 
willingly  than  to  make  them  do 
it  unwillingly.    A  man  does  not 


necessarily  have  to  surrender  his 
show  of  authority  in  order  to  be 
diplomatic.  The  word  "please'' 
added  to  any  order  makes  it  a 
request,  and  a  request  will  get 
things  done  quicker  without 
losing  its  effectiveness  as  a  rule. 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted 
(in  Americans  at  least)  that  they 
want  to  feel  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  any  accomplish- 
ment without  being  driven.  It  is 
a  fact  that  more  controversies  are 
started  because  one  fellow  show- 
ed the  other  one  that  he  wanted 
to  show  his  authority  than  in  any 
other  way. 


NEW  BUTTON  HOLE  MARKER 

We  show  illustration  of  a  new 
button  hole  marker  which  is  made 
in  two  styles,  one  for  men's 
shoes  and  one  for  women's  shoes. 
The  machine  for  women's  work  is 
fitted  with  sixteen  needles  which 
will  evenly  space  any  number  of 
button  holes  up  to  sixteen  on  any 
shoe  without  any  change  in  the 
machine.  It  can  be  instantly 
made  ready  to  mark  any  style, 


size  or  kind  of  shoe  from  infant's 
to  women's  high  button  boot  and 
will  do  the  work,  it  is  claimed, 
as  fast  as  the  operator  can  feed 
it.  It  is  operated  by  foot  power. 
The  machine  for  men's  work  is 
equipped  with  seven  needles  and 
in  other  particulars  is  similar  to 
the  one  for  women's  shoes.  Prac- 
tically no  skill  is  required  to 
operate. 

Further  information  regarding 
this  may  be  had  through  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


— Have  an  understudy  for  every 
important  position.  Don't  let  the 
business  be  handicapped  at  any 
time  by  the  absence  of  one  man. 
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-  Heel  Builder 

CONOMICAL    HEEL  MAKING 

IS  BEST  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  USING  THESE  MACHINES. 


W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO.,  LYNN.  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Vf  ost  Complete  Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 
GIMSON  &  CO  ,  LEICESTER,  ENGLISH  AGENTS 
Represented  b,  NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO.,  WEISS  EM  FELS,  GERMANY 


THE 

Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

1174- 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2348  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
lides  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  and 
setting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,       ■        •       -  BOSTON. 


New  Patents  in  the  Trade. 


What  They  Are  About  and  the  Claims  Made  for  Them, 
Tabulated  List  of  Patents  Issued  on  Shoe  Trade 

Devices. 


PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Following  is  a  list  of  patents 
issued  recently,  further  particulars 
regarding  which  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying to  American  Shoemaking. 

Process  for  treating  iron-tanned 
leather,  No.  1,061,597  to  Joseph 
Bystron. 

Machine  for  treating  bides,  skins 
and  leather,  No.  I,062,02i6  to  Dan- 
iel O'Brien. 

Hide  splitting  machine,  No.  1,- 
061.604  to  Joseph  H.  Gay. 

Machine  For  Use  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Boots  and  Shoes — No.  1,- 
0?60,710,  to  Arthur  L.  Russell. 

Lasting  Machine^ — No.  1,060,711, 
to  Arthur  L.  Russell. 

Counter  Guard  for  Heel  Trim- 
ming Machines — No.  1,060,690,  to 
Alexander  McDowell. 

Shoe  Sole  Trimmer — No.  1,060,- 
694,  to  Merton  S.  Munn. 

Work  Support — No.  1,060,735,  to 
Arthur  Bates  and  Ernest  Albert 
Cridland. 

Expanding  Shoe  Form — No.  1,- 
060,859,  to  Willard  C.  Richardson. 

Lasting  Machine — No.  1,069,9  67, 
to  Arthur  Bates. 

Cushion  Heel — No.  1,060,75,1,  to 
Robert  S.  Graham  and  Raymond  P. 
Morse. 

Wool  Sole  for  Slippers — No.  1,- 
060,589,  to  Erik  Dillberg. 

Machine  for  Grinding  Toe  Caps 
and  the  Like — No.  1,060,759,  to 
Peter  Heldmann. 

Welt  Preparing  Machine — No.  1,- 
0'60,716,  to  Charles  P.  Stanbon. 

Legging — No.  1,061,163,  to  Thom- 
as Burberry. 

Interchangeable  Heel  for  Shoes — 
No.  1,061,028,  to  Charles  Weis. 


Arch  Support — No.  1,061,0  5  6,  to 
Elias  J.  Emery. 

Shoe — No.  1,0*61,222,  to  Miller  E. 
Conrad. 

Sole  Rounding  Machine — jNo.  1,- 
061,356,  to  George  W.  Carter. 

Detachable  Boot  or  Shoe  Heel — 
No.  1,062,338,  to  Patrick  Kane. 

Shoe  Tree — No.  1,062,165,  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Robert. 

Shoe  Tree — No.  1,062,164,  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Kobert. 

Hide  Splitting  Machine — No.  1,- 
061,604,  to  Joseph  H.  Gay. 

Extensiion  Cuff  for  Tops  of  (Boots 
—No.  1,061,740,  to  Henry  W. 
Gehant. 

Gaiter — No.  1,061,510,  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Weaser. 

Arch  Support — No.  1,061,3  53,  to 
Alexander  E.  Block. 

Combined  Leggings  and  Thigh 
Covering — No.  1,061,317,  to  Edwin 
B.  Nathan. 

Method  of  Preparing  Soles  for 
Boots  or  Shoes — No.  1,061,416,  to 
Chester  C.  Small. 

Portable  Duplex  Grinder — No.  1.- 
061,843,  to  Robert  H.  Howarth. 

Device  for  Shaping  the  Outer 
Casings  of  Pneumatic  Tires — \No.  1,- 
061,722,  to  George  Wilson  Bell.. 

Reversible  Heel — No.  1,062,53-8, 
to  Louis  Cuvelier. 

Sandpaper  Holder — No.  1,062,214, 
to  Oscar  A.  Bergman. 

Suction  Hood  for  Abrading  Tools 
— No.  I,0i62„248,  to  Phillip  Mueller. 

Insole — No.  1,062,536,  to  George 
Coleman. 

Shoe  Polishing  Machine — No.  1,- 
061,307,  to  William  H.  McConnell. 

Heel  Breasting  Machine — No.  13,- 
5*6 5,  to  George  T.  McLeod. 

Button  Hole  Sewing  Machine — 
No.  1,062,475,  to  John  Kiewicz. 


KNO-KRAC 


SOLVES  THE  TIP  CRACKING  PROBLEM 

'      One  Gallon  Will  Treat  1500  to  2000  Pairs  Of  Shoes. 

Makes  Bad  Leather  Good,  and  Good  Leather  Better. 

Shipped  In  Gallon  Tins.    Price  $7.00  Per  Gallon. 

A  trial  order  for  Kno-Krac  will  demonstrate  its  superiority  ov<  r 
anything  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

KNO-KRAC  LEATHER  PROCESS  COMPANY 

593  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delayin  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,  -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:  Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  918  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Canadian  Agents:  -    -    Keiffer  Brothers,  M  Prince  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  -    -    -    -     Wachholtz    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      Gimson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 


NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  the>llowIng  technical  books  on  the  Shoe,  Leather,  and  allied  trades.  Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Shoemaking — Fred  A.  Gannon — $1.00. 

Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  The — C.  Morfit— ' $10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture — E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.   N.   Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear  Advertising — Win.  Borsodi — 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs — Unckless 
Home  Mechanics — G.  M.  Hopkin — 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making— P.  N.  Hasluck — 
Leather  Work — C.  G.  Leland — $2.00. 

Leather  Industries   Laboratory   Book — H.   B.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's   Manual — H.  C.   Standage — $3-50. 

Leather  Manufacture — Stevens — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  AVatt — $4-00. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.  Lamb,  F.  C.  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  B.  Trotman,  M.  A. — 

Manufacture     of  Lubricants,  Shoe     Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The — 

Brunner — $3.00. 
Manufacture  of  Leather.  The — C.  T. — $12.50. 
Modern  American  Tanning' — Vol.  I,  $5.00;  Vol.  II,  $5.00. 
Manufacture    of  Leather — Bennett — $4,00. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes — F.  Y.  Golding — $3.00. 
Manual   of  Shoemaking — Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing — H.  Dussuuce— $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Wm.  C.  Bedfield — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming — $6.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture — H.  B.  Procter — $7.50. 

Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon — $10.00. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $1.00. 

Standard  Pattern  Cutting — C.  J.  Ward — 

Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluck. 

Sewing  Machines — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Soldier's  Foot  antl  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe   and   Leather   Lexicon — $0.40. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book— HopWlus  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  11.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam. 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  Levi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel — $5.00. 
AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUB.  CO.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SOLE  OR  BOOTS  OR  SHOES. 
No.  1,061,415. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Chester  C.  Small  on  an  invention 
which  relates  to  soles,  such  as  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

The  substantial  and  symmetrical 
appearance  of  a  shoe  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  sole  at  its  edges  so  that  any 
sacrifice  of  thickness  at  the  edges, 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  •  com- 
pression of  articles  of  sole  leather 
as  heretofore  practiced,  is  not  per- 
missible. So  conspicuously  import- 
ant is  the  matter  of  the  thickness  of 
the  sole  edges  that  it  has  always 
been  the  ipractice  to  gage  soles  of 
a  given  quality  and  to  determine 
their  commercial  value  entirely  by 
the  thickness  of  the  edges  in  the 
forepart.  The  thickness  of  the  edges 
is  measured  in  "irons,"  i.  e.,  1-4  8 
of  an  inch,  between  two  soles  of 
medium  size  and  quality,  represents 
a  difference  in  market  value  of  from 
three  to  four  cents  a  pair. 

The  inventor  has  discovered  that 
a  sole  blank  may  be  produced  which 
will  possess  the  advantages  impart- 
ed by  compression  under  great  press- 
ure, while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  substantial  reduction  in  the 
thickness  of  the  edges  of  the  blank. 
He  has  accomplished  this  by  exert- 
ing very  great  pressure  upon  the  in- 
terior portion  of  the  blank,  where 


the  wear  is  greatest  and  where 
alone  grea  compression  is  of  pri- 
mary consequence,  and  less  pressure 
on  the  marginal  portion  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  edges,  so  that 
there  will  be  at  the  marginal  por- 
tion sufficient  condensation  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  a  symmetri- 
cal, uniform  edge  of  substantially 
the  same  thickness  as  that  of  the 
edge  before  compression.  In  this 
way  an  extremely  satisfactory  result 
is  attained.  All  that  portion  of  the 
sole  blank  where  great  compression 
and  consequent  solidification  are 
especially  important,  namely,  all  ex- 
cept the  narrow  marginal  portion, 
k  is  compressed  and  solidified  to  the 
f  requisite  degree  while  the  marginal 
portion,  where  extreme  compression 
and  solidification  are  not  important, 
is  sufficiently  compressed  and  solidi- 
fied without  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  edge 
which,  however,  is  made  of  uniform 
thickness  and  more  uniform  in 
character  than  before  compression. 


SOLE  ROUNDING  MACHINE. 
No.  1,065,356. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
George  W.  Carter  on  an  invention 
which  relates  to  a  machine  for 
rounding  the  soles  of  hoots  and 
shoes,  and  is  designed  to  provide  a 
device  by  means  of  which  all  styles 
of  shoes  may  be  speedily  and  accu- 
rately rounded  iby  a  continuous  pro- 
cess to  leave  the  edge  in  a  smooth 
and  even  condition. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  inven- 
tion resides  in  the  rotary  cutter 
which  presents  a  knife,  and  pre- 
ferably a  plurality  of  such  knives, 
projecting  radially  from  the  axis  of 
rotation   with  the  effective  portion 


or  cutting  edge  of  each  knife  mov- 
ing in  a  conical  path  having  its  axis 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  angle  of  this  conical  path  is 
such  as  to  enable  the  knives,  when 
the  sole  is  supported  at  right  angles 
to,  and  exteriorly  of,  the  said  conical 
path  at  one  point,  to  sever  the  mar- 
gin from  the  sole  throughout  the 
entire  periphery  thereof,  and  is  con- 
sequently governed  by  the  degree 
of  curvature  of  the  reentrant  por- 
tions of  the  sole  at  the  shank  of 
the  shoe.  In  practice  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  will  be  found  sat- 
isfactory. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  invention 
resides  in  the  rest  for  sustaining 
and  guiding  the  margin  of  the  sole 
to  present  the  sole  to  the  cutting 
knives  at  right  angles  to  the  cutting 
edge  so  that  the  edge  of  the  sole 
will  be  trimmed  at  right  angles  to 
the  'bottom  or  surface  of  the  sole. 


INSOLE. 
No.  1,062,536. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
George  Coleman  on  an  improved  in- 
sole which  is  made  from  two  layers 
throughout.  The  heel  of  the  insole 
is  made  from  portions  of  the  same 
two  superposed  layers  from  which 
the  body  of  the  insole  is  formed. 
The  feather  edge  of  the  insole  is 


A  vrell-known  Western  House  would  be 
interested  in  handling 

Shoe  Factory  Supplies 

Have  excellent  storage  and  delivery 
facilities  in  St.  Louis.  Address  4843  S 
c-o  American  Shoemaking. 
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Cyclone  Bleach 

Is  the  only  effective  preparation  thatwil 

Remove  Those  Glucose  Spots 

Waterstains  and  all  other  discolorations 
from  soles  and  give  perfect  results  in 
finishing. 

Made  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  ma-n 
ing  it  possible  to  produce  Oak  or  Union 
effects,  on  red  leather  and  a  variety  of 
other  tints,  including  pure  white  on  any 
kind  of  sole  leather. 

Magic  Stain 

works  in  Harmony  with  Cyclone  Bleach. 
Bleaches  and  finishes  the  bottom  at  one 
operation.  Used  as  a  single  or  double 
brush  stain  and  made  in  a  variety  of 
colors. 

Try  A  Sample  Gallon  Now 


Boston  Leather  Stain  Co. 

109  PURCHASE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AGENTS 

Manufacturers'    Supply    Co.,    722-724    N.    18th    Street,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
O.  J.  Simes,  62  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Dolliver  &  Bro., 
619-621  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.    M.  W. 
&  A.  Li.  Friedman,  583  Market  St.,  San,  Francsico,  Cal. 
The  Louis  G.  Freeman  Co.,  210-12-14    E.    9th  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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formed  by  bending  hack  on  itself 
part  of  the  layer  and  is  thus 
formed  simply  of  two  layers.  The 
lip  is  also  formed  from  two  layers. 
In  practice  the  inventor  proposes  to 
use  two  layers  of  substantially  the 
same  thickness,  although  this  it  not 
essential.  Where  this  is  done  then 
the  two  layers  forming  the  feather 
edge  have  the  same  strength  as  the 


other  parts  of  the  insole  and  the 
lip  has  also  the  same  strength  since 
it  is  made  of  two  layers  of  the  same 
thickness.  Moreover,  by  reason  of 
this_  construction  w'herein  the  por- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  wing  abuts 
against  the  wall  on  the  layer,  the 
insole  will  present  a  smooth  sur- 
face where  these  edges  meet. 


GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

— Geo.  H.  Van  Pelt,  last  manu- 
facturer of  Chicago,  111.,  has  taken 
space  in  the  new  Leather  Trades 
Building  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the 
office  there  will  be  in  charge  of 
Thomas  O'Connor. 

— >Pfister  &  Vogel  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  have  also  moved  into  the  shoe 
and  leather  section  and  are  repre- 
sented by  D.  F.  Stauffer. 

— P.  M.  iHoyt  factory  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  started  in  to  work 
last  week,  after  two  weeks'  shut- 
down. 

— Roger  Whipple,  of  Beverly,  a 
traveling  salesman  who  has  handled 
shoes  for  several  New  England  firms, 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  Hagers- 
town  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers,, and  wholesalers  of  footwear, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  he  will 
make  his  home  in  that  city. 

— A  shoe  manufacturing  firm  is 
negotiating  with  the  .Salem  Board  of 
Trade  for  1500  feet  of  floor  space. 

— Mr.  Thomas,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Getty  &  Scott  factory 
at  Gait,  Ontario,  Can.,  was  in  Bos- 
ton this  week.  Mr.  Thomas  is  pre- 
paring to  extend  operations  at  the 
factory  and  anticipates  an  output  of 
nearly  3,000  pairs  per  day  during 
the  coming  season.  He  has  been  es- 
pecially successful  in  organizing  the 
Getty  &  Scott  factory  after  the 
American  plan. 


KEEP  THOSE  EDGES 
CLEAN 


The  Novelty 


Edge  Protector 


Absolutely  prevents 
soiling  of  stitches, 
edge  and  bottom. 

Tip  repairers  like 
them  because  they 
make  the  work  easy. 


Novelty  Selling  Co. 

Room  67 

683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

Grain  Counters 

suit  the  most  critical  manu- 
facturers.   Always  uniform 
in  quality. 


A  trial  will  convince  YOU  it 
PAYS  to  buy  counters  of  us 


YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


"VICTOR"  FLEXIBLE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC"  INNERSOLING 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

Has  actually  convinced  shoe  manufacturers 
that  it  is  as  durable  as  the  best  of  leather. 

For  all  grades  of  McKay  shoes,  including 
the  heaviest. 

Send  for  sample  of  our 

SPECIAL  DOUBLING 

which  enables  you  to  use  up  all  your  light 
leather  insoles. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  single,  double  and 
three-ply  Buckram  and  Canvases. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 

FRANK  W.  WHITCHER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO,    -    U.  S.  A. 
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REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS. 

"Manufacturer"  asks  in  your 
issue  of  May  2  4,  \yhich  machine  is 
the  best  for  vamping  children's 
shoes,  8  1-2  to  11  1-2  run,  blucher 
style.  I  should  say  that  I  consider 
the  flat  bed  much  superior  for  the 
blucher  style.  Would  also  advise  if 
this  party  has  any  cylinder  machines 
to  get  the  flat  bed  attachment  for 
them,  this  will  save  getting  unneces- 
sary machinery,  also  save  the  oper- 
ator getting  up  to  do  blucher  as  she 
can  do  it  on  her  own  machine  by 
using  this  attached  plate. 

I  would  say  to  ''Manufacturer"  in- 
-quiring  as  to  the  best  machine  to 
use  for  vamping  children's!  phoes, 
8  1-2  to  11  1-2  run,  blucher  style 
that  I  would  by  all  means  recom- 
mend (Singer  2  needle  post  machine 
which  is  a  very  practical  machine 
lor  small  sizes.  I  would,  however, 
consider  the  matter  of  a  machine 
universally  practical  on  any  and  all 
styles  of  shoes  which  might  appear 
in  a  day's  work  and  in  so  doing, 
would  recommend  Singer  Cylinder 
No.  4  5.  W.  2  or,  for  best  results, 
Union  Special  Cylinder  class  No. 
10800  A,  which  makes  the  best  bar 
made  by  any  machine  known. 


Referring  to  your  inquiry  on 
page  3  64  of  the  Red  Book,  I  find 
from  experience  that  the  2  needle 
W  &  W  Post  Machine  is  the  only 
practical  machine  for  that  grade  of 
work. 

While  it  can  be  done  on  the  Flat 
Bed  Machine,  one  could  not  get  an 
even  lap  or  control  the  stretch  in 
the  leather,  the  curve  being  so 
short.  At  the  same  time  the  great- 
est essential  of  all  on  that  class  of 
work  is  speed  and  that  would  not 
be  so  great  on  the  Flat  machine  as 
on  the  Post  machine. 


Referring  to  your  inquiry  in  last 
issue,  regarding  best  machines  for 
vamping  children's  shoes,  would  say 
that  I  have  used  the  Singer  cylinder 
machine  ( l<8-5 )  and  find  it  the  best. 
It  will  do  light  and  heavy  work  with 
the  best  results.  I  would  not  ad- 
vise flat  bed  machines  for  vamping 
any  kind  of  shoe.  The  Post  ma- 
chine is  good  when  light  stock  is 
used. 


PAUL  S.  JONES. 

Paul  S.  Jones,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears above,  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  new  Sturgis-Jones  Last  Co. 
at  Brockton,  Mass.  Mr.  Jones'  spe- 
cialty is  designing  lasts,  and  in  this 
field  he  has  had  wide  experience, 
both  as  a  designer,  model  maker 
and  salesman. 


\ 


Paul  S.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  was  for  four  years  wdth 
O.  A.  Miller,  nearly  two  years  with 
the  Mawhinney  Last  Co.,  and  ten 
years  with  the  Belcher  Last  Co., 
being  a  member  of  the  latter  con- 
cern. In  the  new  plant,  Mr.  Jones 
will  have  charge  of  the  designing 
and  general  supervision  of  the  fac- 
tory and  will  also  keep  in  touch 
with  many  of  the  company's  patrons, 
personally  calling  at  their  factories. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 


Guaranteed  to  Cutttraight 


(  Established  1857 J 
John  J.  AdamS   Worcester,  Man 


WINSLOW  BROS.  &  SMITH  GO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AND  CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES  s  NORWOOD  and  PEABODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street    12-14  Spruce  Street     159  West  Lake  Street      14th  and  Locust  Streets 
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HUNDREDS 


0)  OF  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  USING 

1  THOUSANDS  f 

|  of  IDEAL  SOLE  RACKS  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  g 

|   Canada,  Europe  and  even  Hong  Kong,  China.     Used  for  ^ 

>   Men's  and  Women's  Insoles  and  Outsoles  also  Taps.    Stock  J 
sizes  12  prs.,  24  prs.  or  36  prs.   Special  sizes  to  order. 


Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Machinery 

'Donnelly  Machine  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Knox  "Quality"  Dies 


are  used  in  the  LARGEST  and  SMALLEST  shoe  factories 
wherever  HIGH  GRADE  DIES  are  WANTED. 


58  YEARS  IN  THE  DIE  BUSINESS 


JOSEPH  E.  KNOX  <S  CO.  22  Sea  St.,  Lynn,  Mass, 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

The  PORTSMOUTH  TANNING 
CO.  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  offi- 
cers are  W.  E.  Dunham,  president 
and  Wm.  M.  Payon,  treasurer,  both 
of  Portland,  Me. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  co-operative 
shoe  factory  will  be  established  here 
in  the  near  future. 

MECHANICS  FALLS,  ME. 

It  is  understood  that  USHER, 
STOUGHTON  &  CO.  will  secure  the 
lease  for  a  shoe  factory  in  this  town. 
Favorable  action  was  taken  at 
recent  meeting  of  the  citizens  in- 
terested. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

A  rumor  is  abroad  to  the  effect 
that  the  CARRUTHERS  -  JONES 
SHOE  CO.,  which  moved  to  St.  Louis 
two  years  ago,  will  return  to  this 
city.  The  report  has  been  partial- 
ly confirmed  'by  A.  B.  Carruther's, 
president. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

James  H.  Cunningham,  general 
superintendent  of  the  STACY-AD- 
AMS SHOE  CO.  aftcory,  has  been 
granted  an  interlocutory  decree 
against  the  NE SMITH  SHOE  CO.  of 
this  city  in  the  use  of  a  patented 
axch  supporter  of  Which  he  is  the 
inventor.  This  awards  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham the  right  to  secure  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  NESMITH  CO.  for 
an.  infringement  of  his  patent.  It 
is  understood  that  one  or  two  other 
firms  not  mentioned  in  the  Courts 
are  also  guilty  of  the  same  infringe- 
ment. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  Chicago  syn- 
dicate of  shoe  manufacturers  has 
purchased  what  is  known    as  the 


BECK  SHOE  CO.  retail  stores,  and 
these  will  be  added  to  a  chain  of 
stores  laliready  controlled  by  the 
Chicago  syndicate.  This  will  make 
a  total  of  ahout  seventy  stores,  ex- 
tending from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  Beck  purchase  com- 
prises fifteen  stores,  five  of  which 
are  in  Brooklyn,  nine  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Washington.  Mr.  Beck 
becomes  a  director  in  the  new  com- 
pany. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

The  FULLER  SHOE  CO.  will  oc- 
cupy one  of  five  shoe  ifactories  which 
are  now  being  erected  near  this 
city.  It  is  expected  that  the  factory 
will  be  in  oiperation  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Lester  J.  Rindge,  of  the  firm  of 
RINDGE,  KALMBACH  &  LOGIE  CO., 
Ltd.,  died  May  15  at  the  age  of  72 
years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  firm  recently  suffered  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Logie,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

A  new  firm  to  manufacture  a 
patent  and  Russia  leather  restorer 
in  this  city  is  the  ROYAL  CHEM- 
ICAL &  SUPPLY  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

WOLF  BROS.  &  CO.  of  this  city 
have  been  awarded  damages  against 
the  HAMILTON,  BROWN  SHOE  CO. 
of  St.  Louis  covering  their  suit  for 
infringement  of  trade  mark  name  on 
the  "American  Girl"  shoe.  This 
suit  was  'begun  in  1906  and  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  St.  Louis  firm 
advertised  later  the  "American 
Lady"  shoe.  The  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  has  ordered 
the  (St.  Louis  firm  to  pay  $445,311.85 
damages  to  WOLF  BROS.  &  CO.  of 
this  city. 


BORAX 

Shoe  Factory 


IBORAX  USED  IN  THE  WATER  FOR  DAMPENING  THE  SOLE 
MAKES  THE  SOLE  FLEXIBLE,  PREVENTS  CHIPPING  OF 
THE    EDGES,    AND   MAKES    A  SMOOTH,  VELVETY  FINISH. 


write  PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY, 
100  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  for  receipt 
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We  Back  Our  Claims 

For  instance,  we  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac= 
tion  of  any  manufacturer  or 
foreman  that  

K.  &  S. 

Crown  Sole  Bleach 

will  remove  discolorationsfrom 
Oak  or  Union  soles  and  leave  a 
clear  light  color  capable  of  being 
finished  with  any  shade  or  stain. 
You  can  save  money  in  your 
sole  leather  room  by  using  dis- 
colored stock  and  treating  it 
with  Crown  Sole  Bleach. 

Let  Us  Prove  This  To  You. 

Kent  &  Smith 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 
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UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

ISSUES  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
Interesting  Comment  on  Situation 
by  President  Winslow. 
The  annual  report  of  United  Shoe 
Machinery  for  the  year  ending  Marcn 
1,   1913,  is  issued.     The  financial 
statement  of  the  holding  company 
follows: 

Assets. 

1913  1912. 
Cash  &  recv.  $1,300,685  $1,323,688 
Stk  oth  cos.   50,568,582  47, 208, 45^7 

Total    51,869,267  48,532,086 

Liabilities 
Com  stock  $28,610,058  $28,599,433 
Pref  stock       9,572,700  9,545,200 
Reserves         il,  500, 000  1,500,000 
Surplus  12,18!6.,509  8,887,452 

Total   51,869,267  48,532,086 

Surplus  Account. 
Pref  bal        $8,887,452  $5,587,596 
Earn.  etc.        6,160,167  5,598,720 
Total  15,047,620  11,746,317 

Dividends        2,861,111  2,858,864 
Bal  Mar  1      12,186,509  8,8(8,7,452 
President  Winslow  says  in  the  re- 
port: 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany has  not  been  immune  against 
the  epidemic  of  assault  which  has 
hit  other  successful  business  con- 
cerns. It  has  'been  compelled  to 
spend  time,  energy  and  money  on  in- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted dither  by  business  rivals  or  by 
those  who  seek  political  advance- 
ment through  attacks  upon  estab- 
lished industries,  yet  the  business  of 
the  eoraijpany  has  continued  to  show 
a  gratifying  increase  over  the  busi- 
ness of  former  years. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1912-13 
the  company  placed  on  the  market 
30  new  types  of  machines. 

On  March  1,  1913,  the  company 
had  on  lease  in  the  United  States 
98,516  machines,  an  increase  of 
1,495  machines  over  the  preceding 
year. 

The  new  tariff  bill  as  it  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  puts 
shoe  machinery  on  the  free  list. 

When  machinery  can  be  brought 
in  duty  free  from  Europe  there  will 
no  longer  be  the  slightest  excuse 
for  anyone  to  say  that  American 
shoe  manufacturers  cannot  equip 
their  factories  without  patronizing 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany, and  it  will  then  be  obvious 
that  whatever  advantage  we  enjoy 
is  due  to  the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
chines and  service. 


The  stock  of  the  corporation  is 
more  widely  distributed  than  at  any 
previous  time.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 8,3  66  individual  stockholders  of 
whom  3,777  are  holders  of  common 
stock  only  and  3,014  are  holders  of 
preferred  and  common  stock. 

The  company  is  distributing 
amongits  lessees  of  Goodyear  ma- 
chines common  stock  purchased  in 
the  open  market  from  the  fund  cre- 
ated by  setting  aside  a  percentage 
of  amounts  received  from  such 
lessees  during  the  period  of  three 
years  beginning  wlith  Jan.  1,  1910. 
Lessees  among  whom  stock  is  being 
distributed  is  about  1100;  isihares 
purchased  were  3  2,97*5;  average 
price  was  $5  2. '5  3  per  share. 


PURCHASE  NEW  SITE. 

The  Heywood  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
now  located  at  70  Winter  street, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  purchased 
property  fronting  on  Winter  and 
Burt  street  and  they  will  erect 
t'hereon  a  six-story  addition  which 
will  mean  that  an  extra  story  will 
be  added  on  to  the  present  building. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is 
the  fourth  addition  made  to  the 
Heywood  plant  during  the  past  ten 
years. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  NOTES 

— E.  T.  Noel,  for  three  years  with 
Manier-iDunbar  &  Co.  of  this  city, 
has  entered  the  specialty  shoe  busi- 
ness and  proposes  to  deliver  entirely 
by  the  parcel  post  system. 

— Tommy  Tucker,  representing 
the  Tennessee  Shoe  Co.,  has  started 
out  with  fall  styles  and  looks  for 
a  considerable  business. 

— 'Frank  Jarman,  of  J.  W.  Carter 
&  Co.,  ihas  also  started  out  with  his 
excellent  line  of  samples. 

— J.  W.  Mamier,  Jr.,  is  on  a  six- 
weeks'  trlip  for  Manier-Dunbar  & 
Co.,  traveling  East  and  North-eist 
with  a  line  of  seasonable  shoes  for 
boys  and  girls. 


SHOE  FINDERS  TO  MEET. 
National  Association  Will  Hold  Its 
Convention  in  July. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  National 
Leather  and  Shoe  Finders'  Associa- 
tion, who  wftll  attend  the  ninth  an- 
nual convention  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  2  2,  23  and  24. 

The      entertainment  committee 


JULIUS  LESSER  K  J         !    H       ARTHUR  LESSER 

LESSER  BROTHERS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORT  A  VARIETY  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  SHOE  BUTTONS 

Pearl  and  Ivory  Shoe  Buttons  carried  in  stock,  in  all  colors. 
2008-2010  FIRST  AVENUE  Tel.  Harlem  3540  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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plans  on  taking  the  entire  convention 
party  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  at  the 
close  of  the  meet.  This  will  prob- 
ably occur  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  the  convention  week,  thus  giving 
those  who  desire  to  do  so,  a  chance 
to  remain  at  this  famous  resort 
over  Sunday. 

Secretary  Knapp,  of  the  National 
Association,  is  not  yet  ready  to  an- 
nounce complete  program  for  this 
meeting,  but  gives  assurance  that  it 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  all 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  shoe 
store  supplies  and  findings,  aud 
strongly  urges  a  representative  at- 
tendance from  every  findings  house 
in  the  country. 

'C.  W.  Summerfield  !a  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  northeast  cor- 
ner Thirteenth  and  Market  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  all  those  who 
'have  now  arrargod  to  be  present, 
should  commuricate  with  him,  ad- 
vising him  of  proposed  date  of  ar- 
rival, numiber  in  the  party  and 
what  hotel  accommodations  are  de- 
sired. 


AUBURN,  ME.,  NOTES. 

— L.  H.  Malcolm,  formerly  of  the 
Beverly  (Mass.")  factory  of  the  U. 
S.  M.  Co.,  and  later  of  the  Boston 
office,  has  gone  to  the  Auburn  (Me.) 
office,  to  take  charge  of  some  special 
work. 

— Merton  G.  Churchill,  formerly 
superintendent  of  a  Western  shoe 
factory,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Auburn  (Me.)  office  of  the  U.  S.  M. 
Co. 

— The  young  lady  operatives  at 
the  Wise  &  Cooper  factory  held  a 
ball  Monday,  evening,  May  2  6,  which 
was  a  great  success.  The  hall  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  flags, 
manners  and  colored  lights,  and  the 
music  of  Hobbs  Orchestra  was  up 
to  its  usual  standard. 


GRADED  PRICE  LIST  FOR  LYNN 
MANUFACTURERS. 

About  40  Lynn  manufacturers  are 
planning  to  make  a  united  demand 
for  graded  price  lists,  one  for  bet- 
ter grade  welts  and  another  for  low 
price  McKays.  At  the  present  time 
a  uniform  price  list  for  all  grades 
of  shoes  prevails  in  Lynn.  The  price 
list  on  McKay  shoes  is  ten  cents  a 
dozen  pairs.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  world.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  driving  the  low  price  Mc- 
Kay shoes  from  Lynn.  The  price 
lists  on  welt  shoes  are  high,  and 
some  of  the  low  price  welt  shoe 
business  also  is  leaving  Lynn.  Not 
only  are  prices  high,  but  they  are 
not  fair  in  many  cases %  for  they  al- 
low the  unskilled  operator  to  earn 
more  than  does  the  skilled  operator. 
Skilled  hand  cutters,  for  instance, 
may  be  earning  only  $14  or  $15  a 
week,  when  the  operator  of  a  beam 
dinker  used  in  cutting  linings  may 
be  earning  $17  a  week. 


The  manufacturers  who  are  in- 
terested in  securing  a  graded  price 
list  have  held  several  meetings  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Figures  have 
been  presented  to  show  that  more 
than  a  score  of  firms,  with  a  total 
business  of  approximately  $3  0,000,- 
000  annually,  have  moved  from 
Lynn,  or  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  Lynn,  during  the  past  six 
years.  Predictions  were  freely  made 
that  other  firms  would  either  have 
to  move  or  face  disaster,  unless  a 
graded  price  list  were  secured  from 
the  labor  unions. 

Hitherto,  the  labor  unions  have 
flatly  refused  to  accept  any  changes 
in  their  present  price  lists.  The  re- 
quests of  Brophy  Bros.  Shoe  Co. 
for  a  graded  price  list  have  been 
positively  rejected.  The  request  of 
Allen,  Foster,  Willett  Co.,  for  a 
special  price  list  on  a  certain  line 
of  McKay  shoes,  also  has  been  re- 
fused. Some  manufacturers  now 
are  recommending  that,  since  the 
Lynn  labor  unions,  who  <are  allied 
with  the  United  Shoe  Workers,  re- 
fuse to  grant  graded  price  lists  to 
Lynn  shoe  firms  that  negotiations 
be  opened  with  President  Tobin,  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
Certain  Lynn  manufacturers  are 
very  much  displeased  with  the 
United  Shoe  Workers,  declaring  that 
it  has  granted  to  Harney  Bros.,  who 
moved  from  Lynn  to  Boston,  a  price 
list  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  price 
list  it  insists  upon  in  Lynn  facto- 
ries. 

It  is  reported  in  Lynn  that  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  is 
quite  willing  to  extend  its  organiza- 
tion in  Lynn,  and  that  President 
Tobin  will  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  carrying  on  such 
work,  when  he  addresses  his  organ- 
ization at  its  international  conven- 
tion in  Montreal,  Can.,  in  June. 


CHANCE  FOR  A  BALL  GAME. 

A  baseball  team  has  been  organ- 
ized among  the  employes*  of  Isaac 
Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Spencer, 
Mass.,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
play  games  with  any  other  shoe  fac- 
tory team  in  this  state.  They  have 
taken  the  name  of  "Matehless', 
from  the  trade  mark  shoe  manufac- 
tured by  this  firm  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  known  as  the  "Matchless  B. 
B.  A."  Any  other  shoe  factory  team 
cam  obtain  details  as  to  open  dates 
by  addressing  this  association,  'care 
of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Spencer, 
Mass. 


The  Boston  Herald  is  responsible 
for  a  statement  that  29  firms  have 
removed  from  Lynn  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  their  removal  is 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  graded 
wage  scale.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  loss  in  business  to  the  city 
is  $12,000,000  and  slightly  over 
$2,500,000  in  wages  alone. 


Brockton  and  South  Shore. 


Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— iE.  V.  Clhaney  of  the  Hideite 
Leather  Co.  of  Brockton,  has  pur- 
chased the  Charles  L.  Barry  estate, 
on  Spring  and  Moraine  streets,  to 
be  used  for  his  own  occupancy.  Mr. 
Barry,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  T. 
D.  Barry,  and  a  member  of  the  T. 

D.  Barry  Co.,  is  to  make  his  home 
with  his  mother. 

— The  Regal  Shoe  Co.  has  de- 
cided to  close  their  Whitman  factory 
on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 
This  rule  went  into  effect  last  Sat- 
urday. 

— Regardless  of  the  pessimistic 
talk  about  the  condition  of  the  shoe 
trade,  ant  the  effect  the  new  bill 
with  free  shoes  attached  will  effect 
the  industry,  the  shoe  fatcories  of 
North  Abington  are  reporting  a  good 
business.  The  Arnold  factory  is 
having  a  good  run,  and  the  L.  A. 
Crossett  Co.  are  doing  over  three 
hundred  oases  per  day. 

— Thomas  Casey  has  accepted  a 
position  as  foreman  of  the  cutting 
room  at  the  Whitman  factory  of  the 
Regal  Shoe  Co. 

— C.  L.  Whiting  has  resigned  has 
position  with  the  Regal  Shoe  Co.  of 
Whitman  to  accept  a  position  as 
foreman  of  the  stitching  room  at 
the  Marlboro  factory  of  tne  Rice  & 
Hutchins  Co. 

— W.  W.  Clayton  &  Co.  is  a  new 
firm  in  Brockton  to  deal  in  soles  and 
leather,  with  a  fatcory  at  the  South 
End.  Mr.  Clayton  was  (formerly 
salesman  for  H.  W.  WTadleigh  & 
Co.,  and  at  one  time  was  foreman 
of  the  sole  leather  room  at  the  E. 

E.  Taylor  Co.  Previous  to  that  he 
was  for  many  years  foreman  of  the 
sole  leather  room  of  the  White- 
Dunham  Co. 

— Continuous  service  as  foreman 
of  a  room  for  one  firm  is  probably 
'held  by  few  men  for  so  long  a 
period  as  that  of  Daniel  McCune, 
who  has  been  foreman  of  the  dress- 
ing room  at  the  George  H.  Snow  Co. 
factory  in  Brockton  for  twenty-one 
years. 

— Charles  Ludden  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  No.  2  factory  of 
the  Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  to  the 
new  No.  3  factory,  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent. John,  Farnum  succeeds  him 
as  superintendent  of  the  No.  2  fac- 
tory. 

— Edward  Jones  has  accepted  a 
ipiosition  as  foreman  of  the  dressing 
room  at  the  new  No.  3  factory  of 
the  Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  of 
Brockton. 

— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Brockton  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents and  Foremen,  held  last  Friday, 
three  applications    for  membership 


were  received.  The  new  furnish- 
ings of  the  club  room  give  a  very 
pleasing  effect  and  evry  member 
feels  proud  of  the  improvements. 

— The  factories  of  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  the  offices  and  the 
administration  building  were  closed 
down  for  two  days  last  week,  giving 
the  ihelp  an  additional  holiday.  It 
is  expected  that  the  cutters  will 
close  the  present  run  about  June 
14th,  and  all  of  the  shoes  will  be 
out  of  the  dressing  rooms  about 
July  2. 

— Jk'hoe  shipments  from  Brockton 
last  week  amounted  to  9720  cases, 
distributed  as  follows:  Brockton 
Centre,  23  71  cases;  North  End,  509  5 
cases;  South  End,  2  254  oases.  The 
total  shipments  to  date  is  304,891 
cases,  a  gain  of  11,752  cases  over 
the  record  made  in  1912,  wlhich 
amounted  to  2  93,139. 

— Beginning  the  first  week  in 
June,  the  factory  of  the  L.  Q.  White 
Co.  of  Bridgewater  will  close  Sat- 
urday afternoon  during  the  summer. 
The  factory  will  be  run  the  same 
number  of  hours  per  week  as  on 
the  present  schedule,  but  will  Ibegin 
the  day  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
work  later  at  night. 

— Leroy  S.  WTagner  has  accepted 
a  position  as  assistant  foreman  of 
the  gang  room  at  the  factory  of  the 
L.  Q.  White  Co.  in  Bridgewater.  Mr. 
Wagner  was  formerly  a  welter  in 
the  WThite  factory,  and  his  promotion 
came  as  a  result  of  good  work  at 
the  bench. 

— John  H.  Farnum,  formerly  fore- 
man of  the  gang  room  at  the  No.  1 
factory  of  the  Churchill  &  Alden  Co. 
of  Brockton,  is  to  be  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  No.  3  factory  of  that 
company  at  Brockton  Centre.  Mr. 
J.  Fremont  Belcher  will  be  general 
superintendent  of  all  three  facto- 
ries. 

— The_  cutters  at  the  George  H. 
iShow  Co.  factory  in  Brockton,  start- 
ed on  their  new  run  last  Wednes- 
day. 

— Andrew  Swanson,  treasurer  of 
the  Brockton  Co-operative  Boot  and 
Shoe  Co.,  sailed  last  Tuesday  for 
Sweden.  He  will  return  about  the 
last  of  August. 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  special  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.    INGALLS,  Lynn.  Mass. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

,  Thomas  W.  Gardiner,  the  (Lynn 
last  manufacturer,  returned  recently 
from  a  six-weeks'  voyage  on  the 
Hamburg-American  S.  S.  Moltke. 
The  party  left  New  York  in  Febru- 
ary for  Havana  and  later  visited 
San  Juan,  Jamaica,  Colon,  Panama 
Canal,  LaGuaira,  Port  of  Spain, 
Labrea  Point,  Barbadoes  Islands,  St. 
Pierre  and  Bermuda 

— James  Hughes,  for  some  time 
connected  with  P.  Sullivan  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  as  salesman,  has  re- 
signed and  become  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Shoe  Mfg  Co.  of  the  same 
city.  Mr.  Hughes,  before  this  time, 
was  interested  in  the  Hennessy 
Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  of  the  same  city. 

— W.  H.  Carney  has  been  elected 
prsident  of  the  Goodyear  Operators' 
Union. 

— George  B.  Grover,  president  of 
the  W.  J.  Young  Machinery  Co., 
Lynn,  Mass.,  was  in  Ohio  when  the 
floods  came,  and  he  safely  passed 
through  the  flooded  districts. 

— W.  J.  Young  Machinery  Co.  has 
taken  additional  spaced  at  416  Union 
street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  have  added 
machinery  to  its  workroom  equip- 
ment, and  have  also  set  up  new 
-offices. 

— Whitmore  &  Kitchin,  makers  of 


shoe  patterns,  39  Willow  street, 
Lynn,  have  dissolved  partnership, 
and  the  'business  will  be  carried  on 
by  Whitmore  &  Co. 

— Employes  of  Allen,  Foster,  WiL 
lett  Co.  had  their  second  annual 
ball  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Lynn, 
last  aSturday  night.  Edwin  A. 
Smith  was  genera]  manager. 

— The  iSkinner  Heel  Co.,  a  new 
Lynn  firm,  has  taken  space  in  the 
Logan  factory  at  703  Washington 
street,  and  it  is  making  a  general 
line  of  heels.  M.  D.  Skinner,  who 
has  been  in  the  heel  business  in 
Lynn  for  20  years,  is  manager  of 
the  new  concern. 

The  SKINNER  HEEL  CO.,  under 
the  management  of  M.  D.  Skinner, 
has  taken  a  portion  of  the  factory 
of  EDWIN  H.  LOGAN  CO.  and  will 
manufacture  a  general  line  of  heels. 

— G.  C.  Melanson,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
has  come  to  Auburn  to  become  fore- 
man of  the  bottoming  room  at  Wise 
&  Cooper's,  succeeding  Edward 
Allen. 

— Other  names  to  be  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  freak  names  for 
lasts,  has  been  announced  by  a 
Brockton  shoe  manufacturer  as  fol- 
lows:— "Go  Big,"  "Ready  Money," 
"Johnny,"  "Sure  Thing,"  and 
"Rookie." 


REDUCE  YOUR  SHOE  COSTS  BY  CUTTING 
INSOLES  AND  BOX  TOES  FROM  OUR 

FLEXIBLE  INNERSOLING 

Furnished  in  Single,  Double  or  Three-Ply  Substances  as  Desired. 
Our  Buckram  Innersoling  is  Made  From  Canvas  or  Combinations 
of  This  Material  to  Meet  Every  Buyer's  Requirements. 


FAIRY  INNERSOLING 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
The  Ideal  Stock  for  Infants'  Soft  Soles 

Write  for  Prices— AND  THE  FREE  SAMPLE 

LANDERS  BROTHERS  CO.  -  Toledo,  0. 


Gossip  of  the  Week 

Facts,  Fads  and  Fancies  About  Shoes  and  Shoe  Men. 


— The  Traverse  Shoe  Co.,  which 
recently  moved  from  Peabody  to 
Lynn,  Mass.,  have  started  in  manu- 
facturing in  the  new  location. 

— Fred  Sherburne  has  accepted 
the  position  as  foreman  of  the  mak- 
ing room  of  the  Craddock-Terry  Co., 
Lynchburg,  Va.  He  was  formerly 
with  Allen,  Foster,  Willett  Co.  of 
Lynn,  Mass. 

— James  iF.  Ettor  has  resigned  his 
position  of  the  making  room  of  the 
A.  N  Creighton  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  is  now  representing  the  New 
York  Last  Co.  in  the  East. 

— Ernest  McMullin,  formerly  a  St. 
Louis  lasting  room  foreman  and 
niggerhead  operator,  has  embarked 
in  the  printing  business  and  is  mak- 
ing good. 

— George  W.  Chubb  uck,  in  charge 
of  the  treeing  and  packing  depart- 
ment for  the  Commonwealth  Shoe 
&  Leather  Co.,  Gardiner,  Maine,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  office  of  American 
Shoemaking  this  week.  Mr.  Chub- 
buck  is  on  a  short  vacation,  a  part 
of  which  will  ibe  spent  in  the  lake 
districts  of  Maine. 

— The  Framingham  Shoe  Co.  is 
sub-letting  considerable  space  in  its 
new  factory  at  South  Framingham, 
Mass.  Reports  have  it  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  buildings 
in  the  East. 

— The  Quaker  Shoe  Co.  of  Milford, 
N.  H.  are  working  full  time  and  have 
been  running  night  shifts  to  care  for 
several  special  orders. 

— Everett  Glover  is  now  inspector 
of  the  three  factories  of  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.  of  Brockton. 

— Joseph  Hewett,  of  the  E.  E. 
Taylor  Co.  of  Brockton,  New  Bed- 
ford and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  is  taking 
a  much  needed  vacation  trip  in  the 
South  land. 

— A.  F.  Marston,  formerly  of  the 
firm  of  B.  F.  ISpinney,  Norway,  Me., 
is  now  buyer  for  Thatcher  &  Co., 
who  operate  several  shoe  factories, 
among  which  is  the  Prison  Shop  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

— R.  C.  Simmons  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  has  been  granted  patents  on 
a  new  type  of  last,  which  consists 
of  two  blocks  mortised  together. 
The  forepart  is  like  the  forepart  of 
an  ordinary  last,  while  the  after- 
part  is  so  set  that  its  grain  is  verti- 
cal. It  is  claimed  that  this  style 
of  last  is  unlikely  to  break  under 
the  heavy  pressure  of  the  heeling 
and  leveling  machines.  . 

— George  Harris  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  J.  W.  Carter  Co., 
Beverly,  Mass.,  and  is  now  foreman 
of  the  lasting  room  of  the  Adams 
Shoo  Co.,  Lynn. 


— The  G.  H.  Bass  Shoe  Co.,  Wil- 
ton, Me.,  have  completed  the  annual 
stock-taking  and  are  starting  in  on 
the  new  run. 

— The  American  Felt  Co.  have 
consolidated  their  two  Boston  offices 
and  are  now  located  at  103  Bed- 
ford street,  which  was  until  re- 
cently the  location  of  their  sales 
office  only. 

— The  Boston  Globe  wittingly 
suggests  that  if  the  investigation  of 
the  shoe  and  leather  industry  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is  thorough  enough,  parents  will 
learn  why  they  have  to  buy  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  for  Johnnie  every 
little  while. 

— Space  in  the  Leather  Trades 
Building  is  fast  being  leased  and 
indications  are  that  the  entire  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  within  a  short 
time.  Among  others,  leases  were 
closed  during  April  to  Rousmaniere, 
Williams  &  Co.,  and  the  Bay  State 
Thread  Co.  of  Boston,  represented 
by  W.  R.  Wild;  and  to  a  branch  of 
George  H.  Van  Pelt  Co.  of  Chicago, 
last  manufacturers,  represented  by 
Thomas  O'Connor. 

— Pfister  &  Vogel  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  represented  by  D.  S.  Stauffer, 
have  moved  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Building  to  the  Leather 
Trades  Building. 

The  neiw  building  is  known  as 
the  leather  men's  economy.  Since  its: 
opening,  the  trade  is  being  visited  to 
a  greater  extent  by  the  buyers.  This 
centralization  makes  a  convenience 
new  to  the  leather  trade,  and  other 
allied  branches,  in  St.  Louis,  in  that 
it  brings  the  firms  into  closer  touch 
with  the  buyers  who  save  much  time- 
in  being  able  to  make  one  business 
trip  here  cover  several  objects. 

— A.  Newman,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  A.  Newman  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia shoe  manufacturers,  passed 
away  last  week  at  the  age  of  58 
years. 


FARMINGTON,  N.  H.,  NOTES. 
— John  Spear,  formerly  of  Brock- 
ton, has  resigned  as  foreman  of  the 
stitching  room  in  the  factory  of  F. 
E.  Edgerly  &  Co.,  Farmington,  N. 
H.  and  has  taken  charge  of  the 
stitching  room  in  the  J.  F.  Clout- 
man  factory.  Fred  Coos,  of  Natick, 
Mass.  has  become  foreman  of  the 
stitching  room  in  the  Edgerly  fac- 
tory. 

— Charles  Harmon,  who  has  retir- 
ed as  foreman  of  the  stitching  room 
of  the  Cloutman  factory,  has  been 
presented  with  a  handsome  chair  by 
employes. 
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A  correct  gauge,  indispensable  where  accurate  sorting  of 
sole  leather  is  required.  This  is  the  highest  grade  gauge 
on  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  it  to  be  accurate. 


SOLE  LEATHER  GAUCE— Fig.  24  | 
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Used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  (£^C  Sorters'  Gauge. 
It  is  of  cheaper  construction,  and  its  correctness  is  not 
guaranteed.  Furnished  either  singly  or  in  standard 
package  (1  doz.),  as  desired. 


Onited  SKoe  Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department 

BOSTON      :      :      :  MASS. 


;»«oees»»s«ss»sssssssssssss»«s«ss«sssssssss«sses»«S; 


TRADE  WANTS 


MANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  various 
departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents    per  word  for  two  weeks;   6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  for  four  weeks. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — Stitching  room  fore- 
man with  experience  on  soft  sole 
shoes.  To  a  person  able  to  instruct, 
extra  good  salary  is  open.  Address 
4523,  care  'of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman, 
with  15  years  experience  in  lasting 
room  and  making  room  on  Good- 
year and  McKay.  Best  of  references. 
Address  446,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


DESIGNER  WANTED  for  wo- 
men's highest  grade  shoes.  Appli- 
cants must  be  of  exceptional  ability 
and  tried  experiences.  Apply,  giv- 
ing names  of  former  employers.  Ad- 
dress J.  H.  H.,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  practical  shoe  man- 
ufacturer with  some  capital  to  in- 
vest. Present  owners  have  a  good 
brick  factory,  and  are  making  400 
pair  of  women's  and  boys'  McKay 
shoes  per  day,  with  capacity  of 
1,000  pairs.  Will  accept  stock  in 
a  new  concern  for  factory  and 
equipment.  Factory  located  in  good 
live  Michigan  town,  good  labor  con- 
ditions. This  will  bear  close  inves- 
tigation. Address  "B",  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  room.  Has  had  18  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Address  270,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  first-class 
office  man.  Understands  any  part 
ipatricularly  buying,  cost  distribution 
and  stock  keeping.  Also  familiar 
with  factory  details.  Must  locate  at 
once,  go  anywhere.  Address  1387, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  assistant 
superintendent  or  foreman  of  the 
bottoming  room  by  a  young  man  of 
wide  experience  in  making  men's 
medium  welts  and  McKays;  can  in- 
struct on  all  machines  in  bottoming 
room.  Accustomed  to  handling  large 
room.  Address  1983,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  stitching 
room  machinist  with  five  years'  ex- 
perience in  caring  for  machinery  in 
one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  of 
the  South.  A-l  references.  Ad- 
dress 8'64,  care  of  American. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  heel  department  by  a  young  man 
with  fifteen  years'  experience.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address 
13  85,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent, or  would  take  charge  of 
making  room;  good  organizer,  and 
practical  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
730,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSTTTON  WANTED — By  super 
intendent  with  wide  experience  in 
making  men's  shoes.  Practical 
knowledge  and  competent  to  do  buy- 
ing. Good  reference.  Address  1015, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Stitching 
room  foreman,  up  to  date  in  every 
way,  wishes  to  connect  with  live 
concern  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Can  demonstrate  ability  to  produce 
paying  results.  Address  2  68,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  130 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED — Young  man 
age  30,  six  years'  experience  mak- 
ing inks,  stains,  dressings,  enamel!?, 
cements  and  boot  polishes,  etc.  Can 
make  blackings,  dressings,  etc.,  for 
the  shoe  factory,  or  would  be  in- 
terested in  connecting  with  company 
organized  to  make  same.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Address  729,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general 
factory  man,  inspector  or  assistant 
superintendent,  experienced  in  all 
departments,  also  with  large  East- 
ern concern  on  ladies'  shoes.  Would 
like  to  talk  with  foreign  manufac- 
turer. Address  3  95,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  sole  leather  department.  Has 
practical  knowledge  of  buying,  cut- 
ting, manipulating  and  stock  fitting. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  large 
house  doing  an  extended  business. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  112  8,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
Cliildrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


FOR  SALE — iShloe  factory  for  sale 
at  Dixon,  III.  The  one-story  brick 
building,  100x200  feet  with  lot,  lo- 
cated on  joint  switch  of  Northwest- 
ern and  Illinois  Central,  land  form- 
erly operated  by  the  Watson-Plum- 
mer  Shoe  Company  in  the  manufac- 
ture lof  men's  shoes,  will  be  sold 
cheap.  With  or  without  equipment 
of  shoe  machinery.  Good  shoemak- 
ing town.  Plenty  of  help.  Apply  P. 
O.  Watson,  Dixon,  111.,  or  312 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


JOBS  AND  MISMATES  WANTED 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


SHOE  MAN  BUYS  NEWSPAPER. 

John  C.  Roberts  has  bought  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  here,  to  establish  a  con- 
genial business  for  his  two  young 
sons,  now  in  college.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  president  and  manager  of  the 
iFriedman-Shelby  branch  of  tine  In- 
ternational Shoe  Co.,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 
branch. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  promi- 
nent shoe  man's  venture  into  the 
newspaper  field  is  that  politicians 
high  in  the  national  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party  credit  Mr.  Roberts 


with  a  desire  to  iproject  himself  in- 
to national  politics  as  the  backer  of 
former-Governor  Joseph  W.  Polk 
for  president  in  1916.  According  to 
this  authority  it  is  Mr.  Mr.  Roberts' 
belief  that  the  former  governor,  with 
newsipaper  and  financial  backing, 
could  be  made  the  available  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  in  1916. 
In  financial  circles  it  is  reported  the 
purchase  price  of  the  paper  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $450,000. 

-Mr.  Roberts  started  to  back  Folk 
when  the  former  governor,  then 
Circuit  Attorney,  began  the  prose- 
cution of  St.  Louis  boodlers  ten 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  movement  to  finance 
and  promote  Polk's  campaign  for  the 
nomination  for  governor.  Last  year 
he  backed  Folk  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  He  start- 
ed in  the  shoe  business  in  St.  Louis 
asa  clerk  for  the  Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe  Co.  He  is 'credited  with  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  fortune  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars. 


COOL     DRINKING    WATER  SYS- 
TEM FOR  FACTORIES. 

A  new  system  of  supplying  cool 
drinking  water  to  employes  has  been 
installed  at  the  U.  S.  M.  Co.  fac- 
tory in  Beverly.  The  water  is  cool- 
ed to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees 
in  an  ammonia_  compression  refrig- 
erating plant,  which  is  operated  by 
a  gas  engine.  The  water  is  dis- 
tributed through  10,000  feet  of  .pipe 
to  60  sanitary  fountains  of  the  bub- 
ble style.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  automatically  controlled, 
for  the  engine  starts  up  the  refriger- 
ating plant  when  the  water  begins 
to  get  warm.  Water  at  40  degrees 
is  cool  and  refreshing  to  drink,  and 
it  is  not  injurious  to  the  health  as 
is  ice  water.  All  the  ice  water 
tanks  have  been  removed  from  the 
U.  S.  M.  Co.  workrooms. 


A  VISITOR  FROM  VENEZUELA. 

Carlos  Boccardo,  of  J.  Boccardo 
Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  Caracas, 
Venezuela',  is  at  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
plant  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.,  making  himself  familia*:  with 
shoe  machinery.  He  has  been  work- 
ing at  the  Rice  &  Hutchins  factory 
at  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  learning 
practical  shoemaking.  He  expects  to 
return  home*  in  July,  and  to  become 
superintendent  of  his  factory,  which 
is  now  mianaged  by  his  father.  It 
is  the  only  factory  in  Venezuela  in 
which  shoes  are  made  by  a  complete 
outfit  of  machinery.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  pairs  a  day,  and  it 
makes  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Most  of 
the  shoes  are  sold  through  five 
stores,  operated  by  the  firm.  Mr. 
Boccardo  is  also  going  to  visit  auto 
factories  while  in  this  country.  His 
brothers  are  South  American  agents 
for  automobiles  made  in  the  United 
States. 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can  be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FITTING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT 

205   LINCOLN   ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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YOUR 


GUARANTEE 
FOR  QUALITY 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Boston,  Mats, 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our  faollltlee  enable  us 
to  make  prompt  deliver- 
ies off  high  grade  outtlag 
dies  on  terms  that  will 
•avo  you  money. 

BROOKTON  DIE  OO, 
Brookton,  Mmmm. 


Chicago 


HoTorklll 


SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER'S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


1913 


A  most  complete  Buyer's* Reference  Book. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover  Price  $2.00 


Rogers  6  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  *  =  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 


Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Pure  Dye  Sun  Fast  Silks 
For  Tassels  and  Pompons. 

To  match  all  shades  for  leather  and  cloth 

A.  ROSENTHAL 

43  River  Street  Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78    "  " 
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BRUSH 


saFCo 


The  Brush  with  this  distinctive  mark  is  a 
Brush  of  quality. 

We  have  a  catalogue  all  ready  for  the  mail.    Send  for  it  and 
see  Safco  Brushes  for  all  shoe  factory  purposes. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON 


MASS. 
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OBSERVE  THE  BOW  DESIGN  WOVEN  INTO  RIBBON 


Patent  Applied  For 


The  Columbia  Ribbon  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


No  curling  of  the  cross  piece— no  lodging 
place  lor  dust— always  smart  and  perfectly 
tailored. 


Write  Today  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

COLUMBIA  RIBBON  CO.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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AMERICAN 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


NORIP  FLY  LINING^ 

A  SPECIAL  TANNAGE  PARTICULARLY 
ADAPTED  TO  BUTTON  FLY  WORK 


CThe  long  fibre  and  extra  strong  grain  of 
this  leather  enables  the  operator  to  close- 
stitch  the  Button  Holes  without  cutting  the 
fibre  or  tearing  the  edge. 

C Manufacturers  using  NORIP  FLY  LINING 
are  taking  the  maximum  number  of  stit- 
ches to  the  inch,  with  ease,  and  find  this  stock 
in  many  ways  superior  to  the  more  expensive 
leathers  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 


Write  for  Sample  Dozen 


A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co. 

161  South  Street,  Boston 
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The  Reece  Button 
Sewing  Machine 


Something  New 
in 
Reece 
Machinery 


The  Reece  Button  Sewing  Machine  is  fast  displacing  all  other 
button  sewing  machines  with  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

This  machine  sews  on  any  kind  of  a  shoe  button  used  by  man- 
ufacturers, many  of  which  are  buttons  that  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  sew  on  by  hand  heretofore,  and  is  able  to  sew 
on  glass  buttons,  Milo  buttons,  and  Milo  buttons  with  loose  shanks. 
One  hopper  and  raceway  serves  for  all  styles  and  sizes  of  buttons. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  change  hopper  and  raceway  every  time  a 
different  button  is  sewed  on  as  in  other  button  sewing  machines. 

Its  work  is  superior  to  hand  work,  as  each  button  is  sewed 
with  two  interlocked  loops  forming  a  square  knot,  tightly  securing 
each  button  independently.  It  is  the  only  button-sewing  machine 
having  a  non-vibrating  needle  bar,  which  eliminates  the  bother- 
some breaking  of  needles.  Its  mechanism  is  such  that  button  skip- 
ping, so  evident  in  other  machines,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  simple  in  construction,  very  easy  to  operate,  and  will  stand  all 
the  speed  at  which  any  operator  can  properly  guide  the  work.  It 
will  sew  twice  as  many  buttons  in  a  given  time,  with  one-third  less 
thread  and  in  a  far  superior  manner,  than  any  other  button-sew- 
ing machine. 

The  machines  are  placed  on  trial. 


ho 


Reece  Button-Hole  Machine  Co. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY; 

500-514  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  " 


By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
making,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 


683  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


STOP  AT- 


HOTEL  ST.  ANDREW 

Broadway  and  72d  St. 

EXCLUSIVE  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  HOTEL 


Hotel  Conducted  on 
European  Plan. 

Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite 
Remodeled  and  Modernized.  , 
Newly  Furnished  Throughout. 

All  modern  conveniences,  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  a  few  minutes' 
ride  to  Theatres  and  Shopping 
District  by  elevated  road,  sur- 
face lines  and  Fifth  Ave.  stage. 
Subway  express  and  local  sta- 
tion at  door. 

S.  L.  ROOT,  Manager. 


The 


J  1 


"American  Shoemaking  Directory" 

A  list  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  giving  location,  kind  of 
shoes  made,  oapacity,  and  names  of  superintendent  and  buyer.    2J3-4x5  1-2.   200  pages, 

"Shoe  Factory  Buyers'  Guide*' 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  Supplies,  classified  according  to  the  product. 
3  1-4x6  1-4.   230  pages.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  in  the  Shoe  Factory. 

"Shoe  Jobbers,  Wholesale  Finders,  and 
Department  Store  List" 

A  Directory  of  these  trades,  classified  according  to  location.    2  3-4x5  1-2. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Shoe  Dealers" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  supplies,  classified  findings  dealers,  classified  according 
to  the  product.   200  pages,  3  1-4  6  1-4. 

Buyers'  Guide  for  Leather  Manufacturers" 

For  Tanners,  Curriers,  Japanners,  Chemists,  Superintendents,  Foremen,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1-4x6  1-4. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Manufacturers  of  Fancy 
Leather  Goods" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  this  trade,  also  list  of  manufacturers  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 
PRICE  OF  OUR  DIRECTORIES,  $2.00  EACH  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
Circulars  and  further  particulars,  free  on  request. 


ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Fortuna 


MODEL  E 

is  equipped  with  an  upper  as  well  as  lower 
feed,  adapting  it  for  heavy  leather  box  toes, 
counters,  rands,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
change  the  machine  for  various  size  boxes 
or  counters  as  no  matrix  is  used,  thereby 
saving  time  and  money.  This  model  is 
furnished  complete  with  countershaft 
necessary  to  operate  it. 

Capacity,  1  1-4  inches. 

Horse  power  required,  1-4. 


Fortuna  Machine  Co. 


127  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branches 

146  Summer  Street,  Boston  302  North  1 2th  Street,  St.  Louis 
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LASTERS'  POSTS 


J 


This  post  is  made  of  hard  wood,  with  a  moulded  rawhide  cap 
fitted  over  the  working  end.  A  bracket  is  furnished  with  every  post 
for  the  attaching  to  the  bench. 

Jt  is  used  by  relasters  for  driving  lasts  and  reduces  last  breakage 
to  a  minimum. 

Every  operator  should  be  equipped  with  one. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 


Sales  Department 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  NEW  DOUBLE  HEAD 

NAUMKEA6  PNEUMATIC  BUFFING  MACHINE 


The  Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine 
Company  whose  machines  are  used 
by  all  the  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  every  country  where 
shoes  are  made  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  is  now  placing  up- 
on the  market  Its  .new  Double 
Head  Pneumatic  Machine.  This 
machine,  we  believe,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  operator  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer. 

The  machine  has  two  independ- 
ent heads,  giving  the  operator  the 
advantage  of  two  separately  regu- 
lated air    cushions  and  abrasive 
coverings,   one   of  which   cam  be 
used  for  buffing  out  the  grain  in 
the  shank  of  the     shoe,  and  the 
other  for  cleaning  and  smoothing  the  entire 
bottom,  thereby  completing  the  two  opera- 
tions of  shanking  out  and  cleaning  the  shoe 
at  one  handling. 

We  believe  every  operator  will  appreciate 
this  improvement,  as  he  will  save  handling 
every  shoe  a  second  time,  as  well  as  chang- 
ing the  pads  for  shanking  out  and  cileaning 
on  every  case,  which  will  enable  him  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  given  time  and 
do  it  better. 

The  manufacturer  will  certainly  appreciate 
the  improveme/nt  in  the  looks  of  his  shoes, 
as  a  saving  of  one  handling  means  a  great 
deal  to  ai  fine  shoe.    The  saving  in 
time  also  means  a  saving  in  ma- 
chinery, room  and  power. 

Write  for  Further  Information  to 

Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Perfect  Counters 


are  asiured  if  YOU 

use  these  machines. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete 
Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 

WRITE   FOR   ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

GIMSON   &   CO.,   LEICESTER,   ENGLISH  AGENTS 

Represented  by 
NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO., 
WEISSENFELS,  GERMANY. 
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U5*C 

TACK  PULLERS 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 
Tack  Pullers  for  shoe  -  factory  purposes. 
Those  shown  above  are  the  best  for  this 
class  of  work.  They  are  thoroughly  high 
grade  and  have  been  used  for  years  with  the 
best  of  results.  Prompt  shipment  can  be 
made  on  any  kind  desired.  We  guarantee 
the  quality. 

Put  up  one  dozen  in  a  box. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department 
Boston  -  -  Mass. 
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For  Your 


Colored  Shoes 

there  is  nothing  so  effective  as 

Standard  Colored  Edge  Stain 

(One  and  Two  Set)  and 

Standard  Colored  Heel  Stain 

These  are  made  with  special  filler 
that  insures  perfect  uniformity  in 
color. 

Marvel  Wax  Stains  and 
[  Standard  Brush  Stains 

are  made  in  a  variety  of  colors  to 
match  any  shade.  Marvel  Wax 
Stain  contains  just  enough  filler 
to  cover  imperfections  nicely  and 
makes  a  uniform  finish  possible 
on  any  kind  of  leather. 


STANDARD  STAIN  &  BLACKING  CO. 

DANIEL  F.  SHARKEY,  Manager. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Canadian  Factory  and  Store 
703-705-707  Lafontaine  St.,  East,  Montreal 


American  Shoemaklng 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 


{{AMERICAN  SHOE  MA  KING  is  an 
illustrated  weekly  magazine  ef  indus- 
trial life  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
ef  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures aad  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe- 
making — a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers ,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

^SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
*  year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s,  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f . ,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 


sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  new  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world. 
{J REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  ef  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  lo 
individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  GO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

Ernest  J.  Wright  lOSlAbington  Avenue,  Northampton.  England 
JOHS  RANT1L,  European  Agt..  Obrerusel.  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M.,  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  Agent.  Melbourne,  Australia 


Don't  Be  Blind 

to  opportunity. 

You  can  save  90  per  cent  of 
the  cracked  tips  on  your  russet 
shoes  by  using  our 

Russet  Tip  Softener 

We  have  proved  this  in  scores 
of  factories. 

Kid  &  Box  Calf  Dressing  never  streaks, 
is  free  from  foam,  and  produces  a  bright, 
uniform  finish  just  like  new  leather. 


Our  Goodyear  Welting  Cement 
makes  a  solid  permanent  joint. 


Averell  &  Thayer 

Brockton      -       -  Mass. 
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Farmuse 


Use  Ammonia 

" FARMUSE' 9  is  the  right  leather  for  barn-yard 
wear,  for  it  resists  the  free  ammonia  generated  by  the 
manure  around  barn  yards,  while  it  is  mellow  and 
makes  a  comfortable  shoe  to  wear. 

The  old  "Oil  Grain"  shoes  were  durable,  but  they 
were  heavy  and  s^iff,  and  made  a  clumsy,  uncomfort- 
able shoe.  After  this  bark  tanned  leather,  came  the 
"Elk,"  a  soft,  glovey,  chrome-tanned  leather.  Elk 
leather  wiears  well  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
the  free  ammonia  of  barn  yards  attacks  the  chrome  and 
cracks  the  leather.  The  "Elk"  shoe  is  no  good  for 
the  farm. 

"FARMUSE  GRAIN"  combines  the  good  points 
of  both  leathers.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  gambier 
and  the  chrome  tannages.  Gambier  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  the  vegetable  tannages  and  it  makes  the 
most  durable,  pliable  leather,  which  will  resist  the  free 
ammonia.  The  chrome  part  of  the  process  keeps  the 
leather  soft  and  gives  it  splendid  wearing  quality. 

Put  "FARMUSE  GRAIN"  into  the  shoes  you  sell 
in  farming  sections.  It  is  the  best  shoe  you  can  offer 
for  farm  wear.  Send  for  free  sample  cuttings,  or  call 
upon  our  nearest  salesman  or  branch,  and  ask  for 
samples  and  prices. 


-proof  Leather  in  your  Farm  Shoes 


Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  FREE  PORTS? 


The  foreign  trade  committee  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York  City  is  investigating 
the  subject  of  making  the  port  of 
New  York  a  free  port.  In  re- 
questing opinions  and  information 
on  the  subject  the  committee  state 
that: 

"A  free  port,  as  this  institution 
exists  in  several  of  the  most 
important  shipping  cities  abroad, 
such  as  Hamburg  and  Rot- 
terdam, consists  in  a  Neutral 
Zone,  where  merchandise  can  be 
brought  free  of  duty,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  usual  customs  for- 
malities whatever.  In  this  zone, 
goods  may  be  stored  in  "free" 
warehouses,  can  be  unpacked,  re- 
packed, mixed  or  manufactured 
and  re-exported  without  paying 
any  duty.  Samples  or  merchan- 
dise in  consignment  can  be  kept 
in  the  free  port. 

Edwin  J.  Clapp,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in 
speaking  of  the  'Free  Port'  says: 

"The  first  advantage  of  the 
Free  Port  is  in  facilitating  re- 
exportation ;  indeed,  the  import- 
ance of  the  re-exportation  trade 
is  what,  before  all  else,  led  to  its 
creation.  Merchandise  can  be 
brought  free  of  duty  into  the 
Free  Port,  stored  in  its  ware- 
houses, repacked  or  mixed  and 
then,  as  conditions  of  the  market 
dictate,  sent  across  the  customs 
line.    Bonded  warehouses 


do  not  offer  the  same  opportunity 
for  unhindred  movement  of  mer- 
chandise within  a  port;  every- 
thing must  be  done  under  the 
harassing  control  of  customs  men. 
In  Hamburg  there  is  no  need  of 
counting  and  verifying  pieces 
when  a  re-exportation  is  made.  A 
bonded  warehouse  cannot  offer 
the  same  facilities  for  various 
manipulations  necessary  to  pre- 
pare goods  for  the  consumer, 
such  as  cutting  wines  and  mixing 

coffees.    Perhaps  the  chief 

advantage  of  the  Free  Port  lies 
in  the  facilities  it  offers  for  the 
rapid,  frictionless  discharging  of 
ships  with  dutiable  goods,  wheth- 
er destined  for  re-exportation  or 
shipment  inland." 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  making  New  York  or  any  large 
city  a  free  port  is,  according  to 
those  best  informed,  the  pro- 
viding of  the  large  waterfront 
property  necessary,  as  in  all  large 
cities  such  areas  are  well  taken 
up  and  wharfage  privileges  held 
at  exceedingly  high  valuation. 

The  United  States  has  not  here- 
tofore felt  the  need  of  the  facil- 
ities offered  by  free  ports  to  such 
a  degree  as  have  European  coun- 
tries where  re-exporting  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  item  of 
commerce. 

With  our  growing  imports  and 
exports  and  with  the  reduction  of 
the    tariff    at    present  contem- 
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plated,  the  facilities  offered  by 
having  free  ports  will  probably 
become  essential  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, as  re-exporting  will,  with- 
out doubt,  form  a  larger  percent- 
age of  our  commerce  than  hereto- 
fore, but  whether  or  not  this  is 
true,  the  facilities  of  the  free  port 
will  facilitate  handling  quickly 
and  systematically  all  cargoes 
with  dutiable  goods. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  UNITED 
STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

A  reorganization  of  the  cus- 
toms service  of  the  United  States 
takes  effect  July  1,  1913 ;  it  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  one  year  and, 
unless  Congress  provides  other- 
wise, will  be  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  service. 

The  new  order  reduces  the 
number  of  customs  districts  from 
136  as  at  present  to  49 :  will  effect 
a  saving  of  upward  of  $350,000 
through  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  the  abolitvm,  wherever 
possible,  of  districts  arid  ports 
where  the  cost  of  the  ser\ice  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  re- 
ceipts, and,  it  is  anticipated,  wil'. 
result  in  decided  improvement  in 
the  service 


A  BROADENING  VIEW. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  attitude  of  the  average  busi- 
ness man  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward commercial  affairs  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  own  country 
fifteen,  or  even  ten,  years  ago, 
and  at  the  present  time,  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  great 
contrast.  This  is  noticeable  not 
only  in  commercial  circles,  but  is 
true  also  of  the  general  public. 
Where  there  was  but  one  publi- 
cation devoted  to  news  of  pro- 
gress and  events  in  foreign  lands 
published  in  the  United  States 
there  are  now  dozens,  and  where 
there  were  paragraphs  descrip- 
tive of  foreign  affairs  in  the  gen- 
eral news  press  of  the  country 
there  are  today  columns. 

Educational  institutions,  whose 
curricula  formerly  included  little 
if  anything  bearing  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  world  at 
large,  are  now  conducting  special 
departments  designed  to  instruct 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  trade 
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movements  and  industrial  pro- 
gress in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  Public  lectures  on  for- 
eign lands  are  no  longer  confined 
to  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
crumbling  ruins,  but  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  accounts  of  the 
commercial  development  of  the 
countries  described.  School  b>oks 
are  designed  to  instruct  pupils  in 
trade  movements,  transportation 
facilities,  natural  resources  and 
factory  products  of  nations,  as 
well  as  in  their  history  and  po- 
litical development — Commercial 
America. 


HIGHER  SHOE  PRICES. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  again  warning  the  country  that 
there  is  a  shortage  in  supply  of 
meat  producing  animals,  and  that 
this  shortage  is  becoming  steadily 
greater. 

The  figures  show  that  during; 
the  last  six  years  there  has  been 
a  decline  of  more  than  30  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
in  the  United  States  and,  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year,  there  has  been  a 
still  further  decrease  of  13  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the 
same  three  months  of  1912. 

Estimates  of  the  Department 
give  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
in  the  United  States  on  January 
1,  1907,  as  51,566,000,  while  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
there  were  only  36,030,000.  In 
view  of  this  enormous  decrease,, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  for 
shoe  manufacturers  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  customers  to  these 
conditions  as  indicating  that 
leather  footwear  will  tend  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  in 
price  ?  While  a  large  quantity  of 
leather  is  made  from  imported 
hides,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  shortage  in  home  supplies  can 
be  entirely  replaced  by  imports. 

Under  these  conditions  higher 
prices  for  shoes  seem  a  certainty. 
The  arguments  of  those  shoe 
buyers  who  expect  lower  prices 
because  of  tariff  reduction  should 
be  met  by  the  statement  of  the 
above  facts,  which  certainly  in- 
dicate that,  regardless  of  tariff 
schedules,  prices  for  footwear  will 
be  higher  one  year  from  today 
than  at  the  present  time. 


Treeing  Room  Helps. 

Tricks  of  the  Trade  That  May  Help  in  the 
Cleaning  of  Fabrics,  Suedes  and  Nubucks 
and  the  Dressings  of  Kids,  Gun 
Metals  and  Tans. 

The  foreman  of  this  department  certainly  has  his 
hands  full  when  it  comes  to  sending  some  of  the 
shoes  he  receives  to  the  packing  room  in  first-class 
shape,  and  the  writer  hopes  there  may  he  some 
things  in  this  article  that  will  help  someone. 


Calling  the  McAdams  depart- 
ment in  which  the  sock-lining, 
cleaning,  ironing  and  dressing  is 
done,  a  treeing-room  is  to  my  mind 
a  mistake,  for,  as  far  as  ladies' 
shoes  are  concerned,  there  is  very 
little,  if  any  treeing  done  at  the 
present  time,  some  manufacturers 
call  this  room  the  ironing  depart- 
ment, which  seems  more  appro- 
priate. 

The  foreman  of  this  depart- 
ment certainly  has  his  hands  full 
when  it  comes  to  sending  some 
of  the  shoes  he  receives,  to  the 
packing  room  in  first  class  shape 
and  the  writer  hopes  there  may 
be  some  things  in  this  article  that 
will  help  someone. 

There  has  been  considerable 
argument  in  regards  to  how  and 
where  the  shoes  should  be  clean- 
ed. Some  claiming  in  order  to 
make  a  quick  return  of  lasts  the 
shoes  should  be  cleaned  on  the 
ironing  machines.  Others  claim- 
ing they  should  be  cleaned  on 
the  lasts  to  save  extra  machines. 
Both  may  be  right,  but  from  per- 
sonal experience,  the  quickest  way 
seems  to  be  on  the  lasts  and  if 
there  is  help  enough  to  keep  the 
work  up  it  means  but  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  most  before  the  lasts 
are  pulled. 

When  the  ironers  must  clean 
the  shoes  and  then  iron  and  dress 
them,  it  means  a  lot  of  work  for 
each  man  on  every  shoe  and  the 
general  trend  in  the  shoe  business 
today  is  to  specialize  and  to  separ- 
ate operations,  instead  of  having 
one  man  do  two  or  three  parts. 

When  a  shoe  is  cleaned  on  the 
machine  it  must  be  taken  off  and 


put  back  on  the  rack  to  dry  be- 
fore it  is  in  condition  to  iron, 
which  means  an  extra  handling. 
The  propter  way  seems  to  be,  is  to 
have  the  shoes  come  to  the  iron- 
ers  clean  and  ready  to  iron  and 
dress  which  makes  for  speed,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 

In  regard  to  the  cleaning  of 
the  shoes,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
get  the  patents,  kids  and  gun- 
metals  clean,  but  how  many  fore- 
men know  that  right  here  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  "  bloom ?> 
and  "spew"  which  we  sometimes 
find  on  these  shoes  after  they  are 
ironed,  dressed  and  packed.  A 
little  too  much  alcohol,  ammonia 
or  ether,  or  in  other  words,  a 
real  good  cleaner  that  will  bite 
the  dirt  off,  is  almost  sure  to  show 
up  later,  and  while  we  may  try 
to  make  ourselves,  and  perhaps, 
others  think  it  is  climatic  con- 
ditions, just  weaken  the  cleaner 
and  note  the  improvement.  Of 
course,  sometimes  extreme  cold  or 
damp  weather  will  affect  the 
dressing,  but  very  often  this 
''blooming''  can  be  overcome 
with  a  little  care  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  cleaning  fluid  and 
the  proper  dressing. 

In  some  factories  tan  shoes  seem 
to  gather  about  all  the  dirt  there 
is  and  it  is  up  to  the  cleaners  to 
put  them  in  condition.  In  some 
cases  where  the  shoes  are  not  too 
badly  soiled,  a  wash  of  castile 
soap  and  water  is  sufficient  to 
color  them  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  pulling  the  color  with  this  solu- 
tion. But  if  the  shoes  are  badly 
soiled,  a  cleaner  strong  enough  to 
remove  the  dirt,  wax  and  stains, 
must  be  used  and  is  bound  to 
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pull  some  of  the  color,  which 
must  be  restored. 

There  are  many  color  restorers 
on  the  market,  but  I  have  found 
none  that  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, as  they  seem  to  darken  the 
shoe  all  over  and  besides  the  put- 
ting on  of  these  restorers  demands 
a  separate  operation.  The  best 
and  simplest  method  known  to 
the  writer  is  this : — Take  a  little 
of  the  right  color  of  your  liquid 
Russia  repairer  and  mix  with  your 
cleaner,  this  will  even  the  colors 
wonderfully,  except  where  badly 
mismatched.  These  mismatched 
parts  can  be  colored  properly 
with  almost  any  of  the  new  pre- 
parations on  the  market,  but  it 
takes  a  little  time. 

I  have  also  noticed  tan  shoes 
"blooming"  and  have  found  that 
a  little  gum  tragicanth  dissolved 
in  the  cleaner  sometimes  acts  as 
a  preventive,  but  this  will  have 
no  effect  on  tans  that  are  painted 
or  repaired  all  over,  as  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
"blooming"  on  these  shoes  is 
caused  by  the  paint,  it  Is  also 
a  good  idea  for  the  treeing-room 
foreman  to  have  a  little  some- 
thing to  say  about  where  the 
shoes  held  in  stock  or  for  future 
shipment,  shall  be  stored  and  re- 
quest that  they  be  kept  in  a  fair- 
ly warm,  dry  place.  This  may 
appear  outside  this  foreman's 
province  but  it  effects  his  work 
and  he  must  show  results. 

If  the  treeing-room  man  has 
the  cleaning  of  the  fabrics,  suedes, 
bucks  and  nubucks,  he  has  trouble 
enough  for  one  man  right  here. 
The  cravenettes,  corkscrews  and 
satins  clean  comparatively  easily, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  a  little 
vinegar  will  brighten  your  satins, 
try  it. 

The  dry  cleaners,  developed 
within  the  past  year,  have  done 
wonders  for  the  suedes  and  nu- 
bucks, but  there  are  many  kinds 
of  stains  these  cleaners  will  not 
remove.  A  very  high  grade 
sweet  naphtha,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  cement  maker,  is 
about  the  best  cleaner  for  spots 
and  stains.  The  writer  does  not 
advocate  this  naphtha  as  a  dress- 
ing, but  only  for  obstinate  oil  or 
cement  stains  and  spots.    It  is 


well  to  steer  clear  of  liquid  dress- 
ings containing  naphtha  for  light 
colored  nubucks,  as  there  is  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  oil  in  them, 
which  will  show-up  sooner  or 
later  on  the  shoes. 

Many  suede  and  nubuck  shoes 
if  they  come  through  fairly  clean 
can  be  made  to  look  very  nice 
with  a  good  stiff  brush.  Real 
buck  shoes  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  clean  as  they  are  natural- 
ly 3rellow  tinted,  but  the  nubuck 
can  be  made  beautiful  with  the 
dry  cleaners,  which  can  be  bought 
in  any  color  wanted. 

On  the  dressing  end,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  suit  everybody. 
Some  retailers  want  their  gun- 
metals  bright  and  their  kid  shoes 
dull,  others  the  opposite,  while 
some  don't  care  which,  so  long  as 
they  look  well  and  sell,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  tree- 
ing-room foreman  as  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  them  what  they 
want,  as  the  dressings  can  be 
bought  with  any  degree  of  lustre. 

Amony  the  manufacturers  mak- 
ing the  higher  priced  shoes,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  try  for  that  cus- 
tom look,  and  to  get  this  result 
many  are  not  dressing  their  shoes 
at  all,  but  this  means  high  priced 
stock  and  here  is  where  the  tree- 
ing-room man  has  a  chance  to 
shine.  If  he  can  get  the  high 
grade  effect  on  the  cheap  stock 
it  means  money  for  the  concern 
and  here  is  a  suggestion  for  gun 
metals,  which  many  foremen 
know,  but  this  is  for  those  that 
are  trying  for  that  soft  velvety 
finish  and  are  not  getting  it.  Take 
a  good,  black,  dull  dressing,  one 
coat,  and  brush  on  a- power  brush, 
which  gives  just  about  the  lustre 
of  the  natural  skin.  This  may  be 
done  as  the  bottoms  are  brushed 
just  before  the  shoes  are  packed 
and  adds  but  very  little  to  the 
expense. 

On  kid  shoes,  the  dressing  is 
sometimes  troublesome,  but  if 
kept  thoroughly  mixed  and  put 
on  with  a  fine  soft,  clean  sponge, 
there  should  be  very  little  trouble. 
The  best  way  to  buy  dressings  is 
in  cans  that  can  be  readily  han- 
dled and  shaken.  Many  buyers  will 
consider  this  a  foolish  way  to  buy 
dressings,  but  if  they  will  look 
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into  it  thoroughly  they  will  find 
they  are  loosing  more  than  the 
extra  cost  in  wasted  dressing, 
spilled  while  drawing  from  the 
barrel  and  the  quality  that  settles 
and  is  unfit  to  use.  If  the  dress- 
ing-cans and  sponges  are  clean 
and  the  dressing  well  mixed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
get  properly  dressed  shoes. 

Sometimes  the  dressers  have 
trouble  with  the  dressing  not 
"taking"  on  certain  parts  of  the 
shoe,  such  as  in  the  shank,  along 
the  edges  or  around  the  heel 
seats,  owing  to  the  grease  in  the 
leather  being  drawn  out  by  the 
hot  iron  and  it  is  usually  a  case 
of  redressing,  which  adds  nothing 
to  the  looks  of  the  shoe. 

"WILL  FIXIT." 


OVERTHROWING  THE  ICE- 
WATER  JOSS. 

Old  Cobbler  Keezar,  whom 
Whittier  made  famous,  in  sum- 
mer weather  moved  his  bench 
under  an  apple  tree,  and  drank 
from  the  babbling  brook  when 
thirsty.  He  was  as  comfortable 
as  a  shoemaker  could  be.  Doubt- 
less, he  did  good  work.  He  was 
contented,  and  the  contented  man 
is  usually  the  efficient  man.  His 
drink  from  the  brook  wlas  "cool 
and  refreshing"  as  the  advertis- 
ing men  say  of  summer  beverages 
of  today.  That  is  was  the  foun- 
dation of  his  summer  efficiency, 
efficiency  engineers  of  today  are 
just  beginning  to  realize. 

The  ice  water  tank,  which  is 
the  chief  joss  in  the  average 
American  workroom,  is  going 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  efficiency 
engineer.  It  isn't  tolerated  in 
any  other  country,  not  even  in 
Europe.  The  English,  French,  or 
German  shoemaker  detests  ice- 
cold  drinks.  He  would  no  more 
think  of  bathing  his  stomach 
with  ice  water  than  he  would  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

Yet  the  American  must  have 
plenty  of  ice  water.  In  many  fac- 
tories, each  workman  is  willing 
to  give  a  dime  a  week,  regularly, 
to  keep  the  chief  joss  of  the  ice- 
water  tank  full  and  chill.  Every 
drink  of  ice  water  lowers  the 
efficiency  of  the  shoemaker,  and 


tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  days  away  from  the  factory 
on  account  of  sickness. 

The  first  extensive  campaign 
of  the  efficiency  engineer  against 
the  chief  joss  of  the  ice  water 
tank  has  taken  place  at  the  U. 
S.  M.  Co.  plant  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
and  the  josses  have  been  over- 
thrown. Every  one  of  them  has 
been  pitched  out  of  the  work- 
rooms. In  their  places  are 
bubble  fountains,  the  sanitary 
style.  Water  that  has  passed 
through  a  refrigerating  machine 
flows  from  these  fountains.  It  is 
cooled  to  40  degrees,  cool  enough 
to  be  refreshing,  but  not  cold 
enough  to  be  harmful.  Now  the 
worker  at  "the  Shoe"  gets  a 
drink  as  good  as  did  Cobbler 
Keezar,  when  he  drank  from  the 
running  brook. 


CLEANLINESS  VS.  COOLNESS. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  rule  of 
coolness.  There  was  a  factory  in 
a  certain  town  which  managed  to 
struggle  along,  though  its  tem- 
perature seemed  high,  and  its 
profits  low.  New  parties,  men 
from  the  city,  got  hold  of  it  two 
years  ago.  Now  it  seems  as  cool 
and  as  pleasant  as  a  shoe  fac- 
tory can  be.  The  superintendent 
didn't  ice  it;  he  just  cleaned  it. 
He  washed  the  windows  and  the 
floors,  cleaned  out  the  clutter  of 
discarded  racks  and  refuse,  and 
insisted  that  the  work  benches  be 
kept  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and 
he  occasionally  had  the  floor 
sprinkled  with  disinfectant. 

The  workrooms,  once  stuffy, 
made  the  workmen  fussy,  now 
look  clean  and  smell  clean,  and 
the  workmen  are  cool  and  com- 
fortable. Production  has  in- 
creased, and  so  have  profits  and 
wages. 

A  while  ago,  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers, thinking  to  encourage 
cleanliness,  experimented  with 
shower  baths,  and  like  things,  in 
workshops.  These  baths  appear 
to  be  very  useful  in  certain  shops, 
like  foundries,  where  men  get 
covered  with  grime  as  well  as 
sweat.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  best 
thing  shoemen  could  do  would 
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be  to  encourage  ordinances  re- 
quiring that  every  housie  have  a 
bath  tub.  The  unions  of  shoe 
workers  favor  such  legislation. 

A  workman  must  keep  him- 
self cool  and  comfortable  outside 
the  factory,  in  order  to  keep  him- 
self cool  and  comfortable  inside. 
The  man  who  has  a  hot  and  wor- 
ried time  at  home  isn't  the  best 
sort  of  a  workman  in  the  shop  in 
the  morning. 


IDLENESS  BETWEEN  SEA- 
SONS. 

The  average  Lynn  factory  pro- 
duces about  200,000  pairs  of 
shoes  a  year.  The  average  fac- 
tory of  the  United  States  makes 
230,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  year. 
Production  of  shoes  in  thei  aver- 
age Lynn  factory  is  below  the 
general  average  for  the  country 
because  Lynn  shops  lose  more 
time  than  does  the  average  fac- 
tory. The  non-employment  of 
workers  in  Lynn  shoe  shops  dur- 
ing the  dull  seasons  of  the  year 
•  is  larger  than  in  any  of  the  large 
shoe  centres  of  the  country.  Over 
7,000  shoe  workers  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  Lynn  dur- 
ing thje  between  season's  period. 
This  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal  number  of  shoe  workers 
in  the  city. 

In  Brockton,  only  3,000  work- 
ers are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  dull  seasons.  This  is 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers.  The  length 
of  the  season  of  non-employment 
in  Lynn  is  commonly  estimated 
at  from  three  or  four  months^  or 
from  12  to  16  weeks  each  year. 
It  means  a  loss  in  production  of 
shoes  of  about  $10,000,000  a  year, 
and  a  loss  in  wages  of  about  $2,- 
500,000  a  year. 

Lynn  manufacturers,  and  many 
Lynn  shoe  workers,  now  believe 
that  the  production  of  shoes  in 
the  average  Lynn  factory  is  be- 
low the  general  average,  because 
the  price  per  pair  of  making 
shoes  is  too  high.  Efforts  now 
are  being  made  to  re-arrange  the 
price  lists,  and  to  establish  a 
graded  price  list  on  both  welt 
and  McKay  shoes.    It  is  claimed 


that  if  a  price  list  were  had  on 
second  grade  welts  and  second 
grade  McKays  that  the  the  vol- 
ume of  business  of  Lynn  shoe 
manufacturers  would  be  largely 
increased.  Consequently,  wages 
would  be  increased,  the  period 
of  non-employment  would  be  cut 
down,  and  the  production  of  the 
average  Lynn  factory  would  be 
brought  up  close  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  average  factory  of 
the  country. 

The  shoe  manufacturer  who  is 
out  in  a  country  town  escapes 
the  harmful  influence  of  the  sum- 
mer resort.  His  employes,  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  Work,  go 
to  comfortable  country  homes. 
They're  not  eager  to  cut  the  day 
short  and  hurry  away  to  a  sum- 
mer resort.  Perhaps  a  city 
shoemaker  who  does  hurry  away 
to  a  summer  resort  isn't  to  be 
blamed,  for  some  city  homes  ane 
frightfully  hot.  But  the  summer 
resort,  with  its  dazzling  ligths,  its 
freak  amusements,  its  dance  halls 
and  its  catch  nickel  devices,  in- 
ure the  eyes  that  should  watch 
the  pattern,  thread  and  edge  in 
the  shop,  and  take  energy  and 
money  aWay  from  the  worker, 
and  give  him  nothing  in  return. 
He  gets  excitement,  not  rest. 
That's  a  common  cause  of  a  blue 
Monday  in  the  shoe  shop. 

As  a  preventative  of  evil  in- 
fluences of  the  summer  resort 
upon  workers,  efficiency  engi- 
neers now  recommend  welfare  in- 
stitutions, such  as  country  clubs. 
These  amusement  features,  that 
are  connected  with  the  factory, 
pay  especially  Well  in  the  summer 
time.  They  provide  healthful 
recreation.  They  encourage  co- 
operation between  employes  in 
games  and  pastimes,  and  such  co- 
operation leads  to  co-operation  in 
workrooms.  They  make  a  man 
contented  in  mind,  and  that's 
very  necessary  for  a  cool  and 
comfortable  summer. 


Te  example  of  the  workman 
who  does  not  live  up  to  the  rules 
of  the  factory  is  of  even  greater 
disadvantage  than  the  actual  vio- 
lations of  the  rules. 


Efficiency  of  Power 

A  Central  Power  Station  for  Several 
Factories. 

Regulation  of  power  begins  in  the  fire  box.  The 
more  ipower  required  the  hotter  the  fire  is  burned,  and 
the  more  power  is  made. 

The  central  power  station  controls  the  power  and 
keeps  it  even  in  its  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity,  as  well  as  in  its  furnaces  in  which  the 
energy  is  primarily  made. 


A  central  power  station  is  a 
primary  source  of  the  operation 
of  large  modern  factories,  or 
groups  of  factories,  which  have 
become  common  in  these  days  of 
big  business.  Economies  in  such 
a  station  repeat  themselves  many 
fold  throughout  the  entire  manu- 
facturing system.  Hence  power 
problems  are  getting  more  intel- 
ligent study  than  ever  before. 

Manufacturers  of  today  are 
largely  dependent  in  the  cities 
upon  central  power  stations,  pri- 
vate or  public.  There  are  many 
economies  in  such  a  station,  and, 
to  point  them  out,  a  short  sketch 
is  given  of  a  public  power  sta- 
tion, this  being  chosen  because  it 
happens  to  offer  a  general  and 
very  excellent  illustration  of 
power  making  in  the  modern 
way. 

This  station  is  located  on  the 
water  front  where  coal  may  be 
landed  directly  from  barges  into 
its  coal  pockets.  Thereby  trans- 
portation costs  are  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  coal  is  taken  by  me- 
chanical carrier  from  the  pockets 
through  a  crusher  to  mechanical 
stokers,  which  feed  the  furnaces. 
The  firemen  .  no  longer  toil  in 
sweat  and  grime.  Their  muscular 
work  is  less  and  their  wages  are 
more,  and  their  usefulness  is 
greater. 

Regulation  of  power  begins  in 
the  fire  box.  The  more  power 
required  the  hotter  the  fire  is 
burned,  and  the  more  power  is 
made.  When  a  tanner  throws  on 
the  motor  of  a  line  of  heavy  beam 
house  machinery,  and  employs 
50  kilowatts  of  power,  the  blow- 


ers in  the  central  power  station 
automatically  speed  up,  and  more 
coal  is  fed  into  the  furnaces,  and 
the  steam  power  is  increased 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional 50  kilowatts  power  that  is 
brought  into  use  in  the  tannery. 

The  central  power  station  con- 
trols the  power  and  keeps  it  even 
in  its  generation  and  distribution 
of  electricity  as  well  as  in  its 
furnaces  in  which  the  energy  is 
primarily  made.  All  day  long,  a 
skilled  electrician  stands  before 
its  switchboard,  watching  the 
meter  readings.  A  variation  of 
a  fraction  of  a  degree  in  the  read- 
ings [of  the  switchboard  .causes 
him  to  set  in  moton  one  of  the 
several  regulation  devices.  He 
may  speed  up  the  dynamos,  or 
bring  another  dynamo  into  ac- 
tion, or  start  an  accelerator,  or  in 
some  cases  he  may  even  draw  on 
another  station  for  additional 
power.  He  will  provide  the  power 
that  the  customers  of  his  station 
call  for,  even  if  he  has  to  start 
the  whole  station  going  at  full 
capacity.  And  that  would  re- 
quire on  his  part  only  the  turn- 
ing of  a  few  switches,  for  the 
entire  equipment  of  a  model 
power  station  is  under  automatic 
control  of  the  switchboard  op- 
erator. Or,  if  any  great  energy 
should  arise,  this  operator  could, 
by  the  throwing  of  a  single  switch 
shut  down  every  motor  and  light 
connected  with  the  station. 

This  provision  for  even  power 
is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  the 
success  of  the  public  power  com- 
panies, and  they  take  pains  to 
make  sure  of  it.  That  even  power 
is  necessary  to  good  manufactur- 
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ing  all  shoe  and  leather  men 
know.  The  tanner  knows  to  his 
expense  what  were  his  losses  when 
his  steam  power  ran  low,  and 
his  machinery  came  almost  to  a 
stop,  and  the  shoe  man  can  tell 
of  a  similar  experience.  Further- 
more, skilled  workers  have  learn- 
ed the  value  of  even  speed  of 
machines,  and  they  now  insist  on 
good  power,  as  much  as  they 
do  upon  good  tools.  A  while  ago, 
a  shoe  manufacturer  had  motors 
set  up  in  his  shop,  the  cylinder 
head  having  blown  off  his  engine, 
and  under  this  temporary  power 
the  production  of  shoes  increased 
ten  cases  a  day,  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent  in  the  daily  produc- 
tion, due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
the  motors  furnished  fast  uni- 
form speed,  and  the  operators 
were  able  to  do  fast  uniform 
work. 

The  central  power  station  has 
another  advantage,  which  proba- 
bly has  not  occurred  to  the  aver- 
age manufacturer.  The  consump- 
tion of  its  power  is  diversified. 
A  station  that  is  connected  with 
5000  horse  power  of  motor  is 
rarely  called  upon  to  provide 
more  than  3000  horse  power  at  a 
single  time.  This  circumstance 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  manu- 
facturers are  never  busy  at  the 
same  hour.  For  instance,  a  tan- 
ner may  run  his  heavy  wheels 
early  in  the  morning,  a  ma- 
chinist may  operate  his  heavy 
lathes  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  the  laundry  man  may  use 
his  washing  machine  only  in  the 
afternoon  or  in  the  evening. 
Each  of  them  takes  his  turn  in 
using  power,  and  pays  for  only 
what  it  uses. 

The  central  station  also  pro- 
vides clean  power,  and  advantage 
that  is  welcomed  especially  by 
makers  of  fine  shoes,  for  it  saves 
the  expense  of  covering  of  shoes. 
The  coal  breaker,  and  the  me- 
chanical stokers  provide  for  a 
smokeless  chimney,  as  well  as  for 
complete  cumbustion  of  the  coal 
and  maximum  production  of  en- 
ergy. Absence  of  smoky  chim- 
neys from  the  vicinity  of  shoe 
factories  certainly  means  cleaner 
workrooms,  and  also  cleaner  air 
for  workers  to  breathe. 
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SOME  CUTTING  ROOM  OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

While  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
the  upper  cutters  of  today  are 
being  drilled  so  as  to  be  more  like 
a  machine  than  formerly,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  this  teaching 
is  making  their  work  and  their 
Wages  better.  The  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  not  an  insult  to  com- 
pare a  man  to  a  machine.  Re- 
member that  some  actions  of  a 
machine  are  precise  and  always 
the  same.,  so  that  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  be  compared  to  a  machine  in 
that  Way.  It  is  becoming  the  idea 
now  to  try  and  get  the  workers 
to  make  as  few  unnecessary  mo- 
tions as  possible  and,  if  this  is 
making  them  like  machines  it 
must  be  admitted  that  moist  shoe 
factory  managements  want  their 
cutters  to  be  like  machines.  By 
picking  out  the  best  man  and  try- 
ing to  teach  the  others  to  follow 
his  good  examples,  all  become 
more  efficient. 

The  place  where  a  man  is  bet- 
ter than  a  machine  is  in  the  fact 
that  a  machine  has  no  brains  and 
a  man  is  supposed  to  have  some. 
This  phase  of  the  case  is  just  like 
it  was  formerly,  only  under  pres- 
ent conditions  if  a  worker  has 
more  brains  than  the  average  of 
his  fellows  he  is  enabled  to  show 
it  and  benefit  by  it.  In  the  regu- 
lar run  of  things,  perhaps,  the 
machine-like  man  will  do,  but  in 
shoe  cutting  a  set  rule  cannot  be 
followed,  so  the  brains  which  a 
man  has  have  opportunity  to  be 
utilized.  It,  therefore,  settles 
down  to  a  case  of  being  as  ma- 
chine-like as  possible  where  un- 
necessary motions  are  used,  but 
using  the  brains  when  needed. 

The  idea  has  been  advanced 
that  there  should  be  someone  to 
grind  all  knives  for  cutters,  as 
grinding  is  not  as  important  as 
cutting,  and  cutters  ought  not  to 
waste  their  time.  This  might 
sound  well  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  practical 
way  it  does  not  look  so  well.  Cut- 
ters are  more  important  as  cutters 
than  as  knife  grinders,  but  in 
order  to  do  the  best  work  of 
which  they  are  capable,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  certain  point  on 
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the  knife,  which  the  man  hims-slf 
is  alone  capable  of  getting.  In  a 
room  of  only  ten  cutters  there 
will  be  a  variety  of  5  and  some- 
times more  points.  Consequently, 
each  man  should  do  his  own. 
grinding.  Where  the  management 
can  help  the  men  in  order  to 
make  them  more  efficient,  is  to 
have  enough  grind  stones  so  that 
the  cutters  will  not  have  to  stand 
around  and  await  their  turn. 

At  one  factory  seen  recently 
the  men  furnished  their  own 
knives,  but  the  firm  gave  each 
man  an  extra  handle!,  so  that 
each  man  had  two  knives  to  use. 
Consequently,  when  one  knife 
was  dull,  a  man  was  supposed  to 
sharpen  it,  but,  if  there  were  any 
ahead  of  him  at  the  grind-stone, 
he  could  go  right  ahead  with  his 
other  knife  until  such  a  time  as 
there  was  room  for  him.  In  this 
way  there  was  not  much  loafing 
around  the  grind-stone.  It  was 
possible,  of  course,  for  a  man  to 
break  his  second  blade  before  he 
got  to  sharpen  his  first  knife,  but 
this  did  not  occur  often  and  the 
innovation  saved  much  time.  The 
room  had  200  men  in  it,  who  used 
knives,  and  had  five  grind-stones, 
and  seemed  to  have  very  little 
congestion  around  the  stones,  if 
any. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  more 
ideal  way  of  handling  this  sub- 
ject, but  this  way  does  look  pretty 
good. 


HIGH  WAGE  RATES. 

At  this  time,  when  so  much 
discussion  is  going  on  relative  to 
the  danger  of  competition  from 
countries  where  a  low  wage  pre- 
vails as  compared  with  rates  paid 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  varying  wage 
earnings  of  shoe  operatives  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  •^•iintiy. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  uote  that 
in  the  city  of  Brockr,n,  Mass., 
where  the  highest  wage  rate  is 
paid  the  value  of  production  per 
operative  is  highest,  maintaining 
about  the  same  proportion  rela- 
tive to  other  districts,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  difference  in  wage 
rate.  For  instance,  the  average 
rate  paid  to  Brockton  shoe  opera- 
tives is  $690.76  per  year,  while 


the  value  of  production  per  op- 
erative is  $2857.  At  Lynn,  Mass., 
the  average  earning  per  opera- 
tive is  $601  per  year  and  the 
value  of  output  $2380.  In  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  the  earnings  are  $588 
per  year  and  the  value  of  pro- 
duction per  operative  $2,509. 

The  great  difference  in  wages 
earned  in  Brockton  ($690.76)  a 
year)  and  of  other  sections  in 
New  England  where  the  earnings 
drop  to  less  than  $500  per  year 
would  on  its  face  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Brockton  was  at  a 
tretaiendous  disadvantage  over 
these  other  sections,  but,  when 
compared  with  the  value  of  out- 
put per  operative,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  sections  are  very 
nearly  on  a  par  in  actual  labor 
cost,  the  difference  in  wage  rate 
being  made  up  by  more  efficient 
organization  and  other  advan- 
ages  which  the  industry  enjoys 
in  a  city  like  Brockton  over  a 
similar  industry  located  at  some 
remote  country  district  where 
skilled  labor  is  less  available. 

The  following  is  the  reports 
sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  on 
which  the  above  comment  is 
based. 

We  give  below  the  report  of 
our  North  Shore  correspondent 
relative  to  wage  rates  in  force  in 
shoe  factories  and  allied  indus- 
tries. 

"The  average  Wage  at  the  IT. 
S.  M.  Co.  plant  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
is  $816  a  year,  or  $15.70  a  week. 
This  is  probably  the  highest  av- 
erage wage  paid  in  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  manufacturing 
industries. 

"The  average  wage  paid  to 
Brockton  shoemakers  is  $690.76, 
This  is  the  highest  average  wage 
paid  to  shoemakers  in  the  world. 
The  average  wage  paid  to  work- 
ers in  blacking  factories  in 
Brockton  is  $803  a  year,  and  that 
is  about  the  highest  wage  paid 
in  the  shoe,  leather  and  allied 
manufacturing  industries,  except- 
ing the  wages  paid  at  the  Beverly 
plant  of  the  U.  S.  M.  Co. 

The  average  wage  paid  to  Lynn 
shoemakers  is  $601  a  year,  and  to 
Haverhill  shoemakers  $588.  In 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of 
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New  England  the  average  wage 
drops  to  even  less  than  $500  a 
year. 

The  high  average  wages  seettn  to 
be  due  chiefly  to  the  high  effici- 
ency of  the  operators  who  earn 
them.  The  operators  at  the  U.  S. 
M.  Co.  plant  at  Beverly  are  large- 
ly made  up  of  skilled  machinists, 
and  their  product  is  worth  much 
money.  The  average  Brockton 
shoemaker  produces  a  greater 
value  in  footwear  each  year  than 
does  the  average  shoe  worker  of 
any  other  city. 

The  high  efficiency  of  the  av- 
erage Worker  at  the  U.  S.  M.  Co. 
plant  is  maintained  through  the 
system  of  manufacturing  in  vogue 
there.  The  ability  of  the  average 
worker  to  earn  a  high  wage  is 
much  strengthened  by  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  welfare  work 
which  are  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  factory.  The  U.  S.. 
M.  Country  club,  for  instance, 
provides  pleasant  pas- 
times for  employes,  and 
belps  them  to  recreate 
their  minds  and  bodies 
and  to  return  to  work 
with  fresh  energy." 


for  footwear  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  ease  shoe  and  leather 
markets.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  predict  that  the  use  of  fabrics 
would  lower  shoe  and  leather 
prices,  for  the  demand  for  leather 
and  shoes  is  now  so  large  that  it 
seems  utterly  impossible  to  satis- 
fy it. 

"An  increase  in  the  production 
of  fabric  footwear  would  merely 
supplement  the  supply  of  foot- 
wear, just  as  increase  in  trolley 
cars  supplement  the  steam  cars  as 
a  means  of  transportation.'' 


TAPE  CEMENTING  MACHINE. 

The  illustration  shows  a  patent 
tape  cementing  machine,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  cement  on 
both  sides  any  sizes  of  tape  np  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  construction  of  the  machine 
provides  for  an  air-tight  recept- 
acle for  holding  the  cement,  so 


FABRICS  FOR 
SHOES. 

Commenting  on  the 
use  of  fabric  for  shoes, 
* '  Footwear  Fashion ' ' 
remarks : 

"Fabric  footwear 
seems  likely  to  have  a 
great  vogue  for  wo- 
men's shoes,  and  the  fashion  will 
probably  be  accelerated  if  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  as  seems 
probable.  If  this  expectation  is 
realized  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  imports  of  cloths  for  the 
shoe  trade,  and  an  increase  in 
their  cost  here. 

"Circumstances  of  the  domestic 
trade  now  are  very  favorable  to 
a,  run  on  fabric  footwear.  Fashion 
^approves  of  fabric  shoes  for  w;o- 
men.  The  high  prices  of  leather 
•encourage  manufacturers  to 
make  fabric  shoes  in  place  of 
leather  shoes.  The  new  lasts  with 
long  slim  toes,  are  very  good  lasts 
over  which  to  make  fabric  shoes. 

An  increase  in  the  use  of  fabrics 


that  no  evaporation  takes  place 
when  the  machine  is  not  in  use. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  ce- 
menting buttonhole  tape. 

It  is  claimed  that  several  times 
as  much  tape  can  be  cemented  by 
this  machine  as  by  hand.  The  de- 
vice is  operated  by  hand  and  oc- 
cupies only  18  inches  of  space. 
It  is  the  invention  of  a  stitching 
room  machinist  who  has  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  result  of  using  the  machine 
is  not  only  economy  in  time,  but 
large  saving  in  cement.. 

Further  information  regarding 
it  may  be  had  through  American 
Shoemaking. 


Making 
Pieced 
Heels 

Written  toy  H.  T.  Fair  trace. 

The  Haverhill  Die  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  of 
making  pieced  heels,  and  it 
has  been  generally  used  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or 
more.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  for  and  against  its 
adaptability  in  general,  as 
a  method  of  making  pieced 
heels. 

Fourth  Instalment. 


We  will  now  take  up  the  sub- 
ject and  deal  with  it,  as  it  should 
be  dealt  with  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results  and  obtain  the 
largest  per  cent  of  pieced  heels 
from  one-half  heeling,  over  any 
other  known  method,  according 
to  the  writer's  experience. 

These  statements  seem  absurd 
on  their  face,  especially  when  I 
add  that  the  following  method 
cannot  be  beaten  today.  But 
dear  reader,  you  undoubtedly 
would  make  a  mistake  by  refus- 
ing to  read  another  word  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  mere  imposition 
upon  your  credulity.  Neverthe- 
less, I  earnestly  assure  the  read- 
er that  no  imposition  is  intended, 
and  will  undertake,  if  he  will  fol- 
low me  in  this  article  to  entirely 
convince  him.  If  I  may  then, 
provisionally  assume,  with  the 
pledge  of  justifying  the  assump- 
tion, that  I  know  better  than  the 
reader  what  I  am  writing  about, 
and  that  this  method  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  anyone 
who  may  be  interested  in  {this 
line  of  business. 

The  first  consideration  is  how 
to  draft  a  set  of  dies.  A  set  that 
will  cut  up  all  the  offal  with  the 
least  amount  of  waste,  and  at  the 
same  time  throw  the  one-half  lifts 
into  such  a  shape  that  they  will 
produce  the  largest  amount  of 
two  pieced  heels,  no  more  than 
two  pieces  to  a    lift.     And  it 


should  be  borne  in  mind  that: 
this  set  of  dies  must  be  of  such 
a  shape  that  we  will  be  able  to 
cut  any  shape,  or  size  of  offal 
that  comes  along;  and  cut  each 
individual  piece  without  having 
more  than  25  per  cent;  waste  on 
each  individual  piece. 

Also  it  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  larger  per  cent  of  smaller 
one-half  piece  lifts  obtainable 
from  any  sort  of  one-half  heeling, 
than  there  is  of  the  larger  one- 
half  pieced  lifts.  In  consideration 
of  all  this,  this  system  has  been 
built  to  meet  all  the  known  exis- 
tences. In  other  words,  the  so- 
called  one-half  pieced  heel  dies, 
are  not'  always  made  to  cover 
just  one-half  of  the  spread  of  a 
whole  lift,  but  in  some  cases  the 
dies  are  made,  so  that  the  match 
mate  of  a  whole  lift  may  just 
cover  one-  fourth  of  the  whole 
lift],  while  the  other  side  which 
would  be  a  match  mate  to  the 
one-fourth  die  fwould  have  to 
cover  the  balance  or  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  lift. 

Now  naturally  the  so-called 
one-half  heeling  would  shed  about 
eight  one-fourth  pieces,  to  one  of 
the  three-fourth  pieces.  The  au- 
thor has  made  provision  for  all 
this,  and  the  system  as  here  set 
forth  has  been  made  to  take  care 
of  all  the  smaller  pieces.  In  other 
words  in  this  system  there  is  not 
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much  of  a  chance,  for  a  cutter  to 
cut  more  smaller  pieces  than  there 
will  be  need  of.  While  there  will 
be  from  6  to  8  chances  to  use  the 
smaller  to  one  chance  where  we 
will  use  a  larger  piece,  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  the  one-half 
heeling  for  whatever  it  will  actu- 
ally shed  in  the  way  of  large  or 
small  pieces.  In  order  eo  secure 
this  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  special  shape  in  the  con- 
tour of  t.he  whole  lift. 

The  following  diagram  and 
figures  are  used  as  an  example  in 
explaining  how  to  secure  the  pat- 
terns for  the  one-half  heel  die. 
They  are  exact  models  of  what 
is  termed  to  be  a  standard  shape, 
and  the  sizes  of  the  lifts  run 
from  a  size  number  one  little 
gent,s  up  to  a  size  number  five 
boys,  including  sizes  numbers 
1-2-3-4-5  respectively.  Figure 
number  one  shows  the  outlay,  or 
the  foundation  for  the  designing 
of  the  one-half  lifts. 


We  now  draw  a  diagonal  line 
across  figure  number  one.  This 
line  must  be  startled  at  or  near 
the  point  where  all  the  different 
sizes  of  lifts  converge,  or  very 
close  to  the  point  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  diagram,  w.here  all 
the  lines  of  the  different  sizes 
close  together.  Consider  that  the 
breast  of  the  lifts  are  facing  you. 
Continue  this  diagonal  line  across 
the  diagrt  m  until  it  termlinates 
at  or  near  the  center  of  the  breast 
of  the  largest  size  lift  as  in  figure 
number  one.  The  first  diagonal 
line  is  termed  the  A  line,  as  mark- 
ed in  diagram  number  one. 

We  now  follow  in  with  three 
other  diagonal  lines  which  are 
marked  B,  C  and  D.  The  B  line, 
must  be  as  far  away  from  the  A 
line,  as  tw,ice  the  disttace  of  the 
grade  from  one  lift  to  the  other, 
or  as  they  appear  in  grade  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  diagram. 
In  other  words  if  the  grade  in 
width  from  one  sized  lift  to  the 


First  have  paper  patterns  of  all 
the  different  sizes  for  all  the 
whole  lifts  that  are.  wanted,  or  as 
in  figure  number  one  from  1  to 
5 ;  or  any  sizes,  in  any  run  not  to 
exceed  more  than  five  sizes  either 
in  a  men's,  boy's,  women's,  or  any 
other  run.  Five  different  sizes 
is  the  extreme  limit  that  can  be 
successfully  used  in  carrying  out 
this  system. 

Aft  er  you  .have  marked  out  the 
largest  size  of  the  five  sizes  that 
are  intended,  then  follow  in  with 
the  smaller  sizes  in  their  order, 
from  the  largest  down  to  the 
smallest,  until  they  resemble  the 
diagram  as  represented  in  figure 
number  one. 

Now  as  we  have  five  different 
sizes  complied,  we  must  consider 
the  most  essential  point  which  is 
the  principal  foundation  or  basis 
of  this  whole  system. 


other,  is  1-16  of  one  inch,  then  the 
diagonal  lines  shoul'd  be  spaced 
2-16  of  one  inch. 

No  matter  what  the  gri  de  may 
be  the  diagonal  lines  must  be 
twice  the  distance  apard  as  the 
measurement  which  constitutes 
the  grade  from  one  lift  t )  the 
other.  Now  consider  figure  num- 
ber two  which  is  built  on  the 
same  lines  and  principal  as  figure 
number  one.  Figure  number  two 
is  what  we  will  now  term  the  A 
section. 

T.he  left  hand  side,  or  the  tri- 
angle shape  section  as  formed 
from  the  diagonal  line  marked  A, 
over  to  t,he  left  is  the  match  mate 
in  pieced  lifts  for  figure  number 
two,  and  by  following  the  ex- 
planations, we  will  find  that  this 
left  hand  piece  will  match  up 
with  any  size  lift  from  ont  to  five 
as  in  figure  number  two,  on  con- 
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sideration  that,  when  the  pattern 
is  cut  for  this  particular  left  .hand 
piece  termed  A,  that  it  will  be 
drafted  in  the  following  manner. 

In  cutting  out  this  left  hand  A 
pattern,  do  not  follow  the  out- 
lines of  the  smallest  size  lift,  or 
the  largest  lift,  but  splitf.the  dif- 
ference on  the  outside  lines,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  lift 
which  is  subject  to  the  patterns 
you  want. 

In  this  case,  as  an  example,  in 
order  to  secure  the  left  hand 
piece  of  the  whole  lift  as  in  fig- 
ure number  two,  we  would  cut 
down  through  the  'A  line,  then 
across  tae  breast,  towards  the 
left  side  at  the  breast,  and  then 
continue  on  up  around  the  dia- 
grams, following  the  line  of  the 
size,  number  three  lift,  which  is 
the  'middle  lift  of  figure  number 
two. 


When  figure  number  two  has 
been  completely  bisected,  we  will 
have  five  right  hand  pieces,  and 
only  one  left  hand  piece,  but  as 
previously  stated,  this  one  left 
hand  piece  will  make  a  *match 
mate  for  any  size  lift  cut  from 
figure  number  two  from  one  to 
five.  This  will  make  five  right 
hand  pieces  to  match  with  the  one 
left  -hand  piece  as  marked  in  the 
A  section. 

We  will  now  term  this  the  A 
section  which  will  indicate  all 
figures  from  7  to  12  as  braced 
in  the  ^diagram  marked  section 
A.  Size  one,  right  hand  piece  in 
the  A  section  is  1-16  of  an  inch 
narrower  than  size  two,  and  size 
two  is  1-16  of  an  inch  smaller  in 
width  than  size  three,  and  size 
three  is  smaller  than  size  four  and 
etc.  In  other  words  the  grades 
between  the  piece  lifts  in  any  of 


SECT- A 


Now  in  this  case,  this  piece  as 
cut  would  be  just  a  trifle  large 
for  the  size  number  one  lift,  and 
just  a  trifle  small  for  the  number 
five  lift,  but  a  perfect  fit  for  the 
size  number  three  lift.  As  it  is, 
with  all  this  difference  this  same 
piece  will  be  a  perfect*  match  mate 
for  all  size  lifts  numbers  1-2-3-4 
and  5. 

In  securing  the  pattern  for  the 
right  hand  side  for  match  mates 
of  the  whole  lift,  first  cut  out  the 
largest  size  which  would  be  size 
five.  Start  at  the  top  of  the  A 
line  then  cut  down  towards  the 
breast,  then  follow  across  the 
breast  toward  the  right,  then  up 
around  the  outside  line  to  1  ae 
starting  point.  This  portion  repre- 
sents the  match  mate  for  the  size 
five  lift.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  to  secure  all  the  balance 
of  the  sizes  as  represented  in  fig- 
ure uumber  two. 


the  right  hand  sections,  should 
be  the  same  grade  as  the  whole 
lift  grade  from  one  to  the  other. 
While  all  of  the  left?  Jiand  triang- 
le shape  pieces  should  be  the 
grade  of  two  whole  lifts  one  to 
the  other.  By  having  this  grade 
there  will  not  be  any  two  pieces 
of  the  same  width  in  any  section. 

Now  as  section  A  appears  to  be 
all  one  sides,  and  for  general 
utility  there  are  so  many  pieces 
of  the  same  contour  on  the  right 
hand  side,  there  would  not  be 
variety  enough  in  shapes,  to 
cover  without  a  loss  all  the  pieces 
of  offal  as  they  naturally  run. 
(To  'be  Continued.) 


— Don't  overlook  the  small 
leaks  that  sap  profits.  Many  of 
them  may  develop  into  larger 
ones  if  you  do,  and  the  sum  of 
the  small  ones  is  probably  worth 
considering. 


Actual  Sole  Cutting  Figures 

Results  Achieved  by  One  of  the  Most 
Successful  Sole  Leather  Room 
Foremen  in  the  Country. 


Undoubtedly,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem connected  with  the  shoe  man- 
ufacturing industry  today  is  the 
buying  and  cutting  of  sole  leath- 
er. It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
is  so  little  to  guide  us  in  studying 
this  matter,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  sole  cutting  figures 
of  any  factory  are  guarded  with 
the  greatest  secrecy.  If  any  man- 
ufacturer or  sole  leather  foreman 
could  go  into  the  cutting  room  of 
one  of  the  best  sole  leather  cut- 
ters in  the  country,  watch  hid 
methods  and  have  access  to  his 
figures,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a 
prize  opportunity.  Realizing  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  American 
Shoemaking  has  done  the  next 
best  thing  and  brought  the  fig- 
ures of  one  of  these  expert  sole 
cutters  to  you,  and  we  shall  pub- 
lish a  series  of  them  beginning 
with  this  issue. 

One  of  the  most  successful  sole 
leather  cutters  in  the  West  has 
provided  us  with  the  actual  fig- 
ures from  his  cuttings,  using  as  a 
basis  one  hundred  sides  of  leather 
and  the  soles  cut  to  be  used  in 
a  general  line  of  shoes.  We  are 
assured  that  these  figures  were 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way, 
that  there  was  no  selection  of 


special  sides  or  deviation  from  the 
general  working  rules  and  no  doc- 
toring of  results.  We  call  your 
attention  to  the  closeness  with 
which  the  details  are  given,  even 
to  the  per  cent  of  moisture  held 
in  the  cut  stock, — one  of  the  most 
common  details  liable  to  mislead 
manufacturers  in  estimating  the 
actual  results  in  cutting  their  sole 
leather. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  know 
what  percentage  of  your  stock 
has  been  cut  into  the  die,  but  it 
is  also  necessary  to  know  how 
much  of  that  percentage  is  water 
and  how  much  of  it  is  real  cut 
stock.  A  foreman  may  cut  96 
per  cent  of  his  sole  leather  (by 
weight)  into  the  die,  but  if  half 
of  it  is  in  the  form  of  three-piece 
heels  he  may  not  prove  a  very 
valuable  sole  leather  man  when 
considered  on  a  dollar-and-cents 
basis. 

In  presenting  these  actual  sole 
cutting  figures  to  our  readers  we 
believe  we  are  conferring  a  favor 
on  them,  and  offering  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  study  of  this 
problem  on  the  part  of  sole  leath- 
er foremen  and  shoe  factory  sup- 
erintendents, such  as  never  has 
been  offered  before. 


SOLE  CUTTING  TEST. 
Stock  used — 100  sides  of  stardard  outsoling  averaging  15  ounces 


to  the  square  foot.     A  total  of  2632  8-15  square  feet. 

Weight— 2468  pounds  at  26c     $614.68 

Cost  of  weighing  in,  piling  and  serving  machine,  including 

sprinkling  as  laid  down,  per  side  at  1  l-2c    1.50 

Cost  of  cutting,  not  including  skirts,  outsoles,  insoles,  slips, 

counters  and  top  lifts — 23  hours  at  30c    6.90 

Fitting  of  skirts — Trimming  2  hours  at  27  l-2c    .55 

Wetting  1  hour  at  15c  ".   .15 

Skiving  2  hours  at  27  1-2   .55 

Rolling  2  hours  at  15c   .30 

Cost  cutting  skirts,  remnants  trimmed,  8 1-2  hours  at  30c   2.55 

Grading  all  outsoles,  slips  etc.,  290  dozen  at  lc   2.90 

Sorting  all  kinds  for  racks,  12  hours  at  30c   3.60 

Freight  per  cwt.  at  30c    7.41 


Total  cost,  stock  and  labor     ....  $641.09 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,      -      -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:  Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  913  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Agents:  -    -    Keiffer  Brothers,  9i6  Prince  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  -    -    -    -     Wachholtz    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      G-imson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

1195 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2390  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
•ides  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  and 
setting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,       *        -       -  BOSTON. 


New  Patents  in  the  Trade. 

What  They  Are  About  and  the  Claims  Made  for  Them 

Tabulated  List  of  Patents  Issued  on  Shoe  Trade 

Devices. 


PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  patents 
issued  this  week,  further  informa- 
tion regarding  which  may  be  had 
through  the  office  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 

Inseam  Trimming  Machine — No- 
1,062,756  to  Harrie  A.  Ballard. 

Boot  and  Shoe — No.  1,062,826,  to 
Samuel  J.  Harris. 

Pull  Protector  for  Boots  and 
Shoes — No.  1,062,751,  to  Leslie 
Colby  Went  worth. 

Apparatus  for  Impressing  Pat- 
terns on  Leather  and  Like  Soft  Ma- 
terials— No.  I,06i3,084,  to  Julius 
Thomson. 

Knife  Cylinder  for  Hide  Working 
Machine — No.  1,062,617,  to  Jacob 
Stryker. 


APPARATUS  FOR  IMPRESSING 
PATTERNS  ON  LEATHER 
AND  LIKE  SOFT 
MATERIALS. 
No.  1,063,084. 
Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Julius  Thomson  on  an  apparatus 
which  is  known  for  imrpessing  pat- 
terns on  leather  and  like  soft  ma- 
terials have  the  disadvantage  that 
as  the  roller  travels  over  the  ma- 
terial the  latter  is  shifted  somewhat 
in  the  direction  of  travel  by  the 
roller.  In  this  manner  not  only  is 
the  material  stretched  but  the  pat- 
tern impressed  is  not  quite  sharp 
when  the  roller  travels  to  and  fro 
several  times.  In  order  to  ovencome 
this  trouble  it  has  been  proposed 
to  provide  a  layer  of  material 
stretched  laterally  beneath  the  roll- 
er; but  with  this  arrangement  there 
is  a  shifting  of  the  layer  and  with 
it  the  material  being  rolled.  It  fol- 
lows that  this  attempt  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  has, not  been  completely 
successful. 


The  present  invention  eliminates 
the  objectionable  shifting  of  the  ma- 
terial under  treatment  by  interpos- 
ing between  the  roller  and  the  ma- 
terial a  series  of  blocks  which  trans- 
mit the  pressure,  over  which  the 
roller  travels,  thus  bringing  them 
successively  into  action.  These  blocks 
are  arranged  in  a  guide  which  pre- 
vents them  from  shifting  laterally. 
They  are  only  movable  vertically  so 
that  there  can  be  no  lateral  push 
on  the  material  being  impressed  in 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of 
the  roller.  The  travel  of  the  roller 
over  the  several  blocks  subjects  the 
latter  successively  to  the  vertical 
pressure  of  the  roller,  which  is  thus 
transmitted  to  the  material  lyins: 
beneath  the  blocks,  while  the  lateral 
push  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
roller  is  taken  ur»  by  a  frame  sur- 
rounding the  blocks  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  fixed  supports.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  the  vertical 
pressure  alone  can  take  effect  upon 
the  material  to  be  impressed  and 
this  pressure  is  caused  to  act  in 
succession  on  all  parts  of  the  ma- 
terial. 


KNTFE  CYLINDER  FOR  HIDE 
WORKING  MACHINES. 
No.  1,062,617. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Jacob  Strykes  on  an  invention  which 
relates  to  knife  cylinders  and  par- 
ticularly to  devices  of  this  class 
adapted  for  use  in  fleshing  and 
similar  hide  working  machines. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
produce  a  device  of  this  class  which 
will  shave  off  a  thin  layer  of  the 
hide  without  injuring  any  portion 
thereof,  producing  practically  the 
same  result  as  is  secured  by  hand 
operated  tools. 


An  Ounce  of  Kno-Krac  is,  Worth 
A  Pound  of  Repairer. 

Kno-Krac  prevents  patent  and  enameled  leather  tips  from  crack- 
ing and  checking  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

A  Leather  Food 

Makes  poor  leather  good  and  good  leather  better.  Endorsed  by 
leading  manufacturers  who  have  given  this  preparation  a  thorough  test. 

One  gallon  will  treat  1500  to  2000  pairs. 
KNO-KRAC  LEATHER  PROCESS  COMPANY 
593  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Stripping  Machine 
Block. 


This  Block  has  been  designed  particularly 
for  use  on  the  Stripping  Machine.  In  its 
construction  a  square  dowel  is  fitted  into  the 
side  of  Block,  as  shown  in  illustration,  which 
prevents  breaking  apart  or  warping,  and  also 
eliminates  to  a  great  extent  breakage  in 
transportation. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  further  par- 
ticulars upon  request. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 


Sales  Department 

BOSTON,  -         -         -  MASS. 
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The  invention  consists  in  provid- 
ing a  knife  cylinder  with  certain 
blades  which  tend  to  position  and 
stretch  the  hide  while  other  inter- 
mediate blades  are  peculiarly  con- 
structed in  order  to  properly  per- 
form the  shaving  operation. 

In  the  drawings  is  the  body  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder  into  which  is 
cut  a  plurality  of  helical  grooves  ex- 
tending in  opposite  directions  from 
a  point  midway  of  said  body  por- 
tion. The  grooves  are  radial  to  the 
axis  of  said  cylinder  and  their  pitch 
decreases  gradually  toward  the  ends 
of  said  cylinder. 

Secured  in  the  grooves  by  means 
of  the  shims  are  the  blade3,  the 
edges  of  which  are  bent  forward  as 
indicated  in  tlje  drawing  with  their 
edges  lying  in  a  cylindrical  surface. 
These  blades  are  preferably  curved 
forward  as  indicated,  and  their  edges 
are  shaped  so  that  they  lie    in  a 


cylindrical  surface,  thus  leaving  a 
cutting  edge  on  the  front  face  of 
said  blades.  Interposed  between  the 
blades  are  other  blades  of  thicker 
material  and  preferably  these  blades 
are  curved  forwardly  as  indicated. 
Very  good  results,  however,  may  be 
obtained  when  the  blades  are  simply 
bent  forward  as  shown.  The  wide 
blades  bear  upon  the  material  and 
position  it  while  the  cutting  or  shav- 
ing b]ades  shave  off  a  thin  layer  of 
the  flesh.  The  blades  decrease  in 
pitch  from  the  center  of  the  roll 
outwardly  in  either  direction  and 
thereby  act  upon  the  bellies  of  the 
hides  to  smooth  them  out  carefully 
preparatory  to  the  cutting  operation. 

Heretofore,  when  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  shave  the  hides  by  ma- 
chinery usually  the  bellies  are  in- 
jured materially  and  often  entirely 
destroyed.  By  the  -use  of  a  knife 
cylinder  constructed  as  shown  and 
described  herein  the  objection  is 
entirely  overcome  and  the  hides  may 
be  shaved  as  cleanly  as  if  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  hand. 


-SOLE  OH— 

Squeaky  Shoes 
Are  A  Nuisance 

They  Annoy  Wearers 
and  Worry  Shoe  Dealers. 

You  Can  Prevent  Your 
Shoes  from  Squeaking  by 
using 

SOLE  OIL 

Between  insole  and  out- 
sole.  Applied  with  a 
brush.  Dries  quickly  and 
forms  a 


Waterproof  Film 
Protecting  The  Foot 

from  dampness  absorbed 
by  the  outsole. 
You  may  try  this  at  our 
expense.   WRITE  US. 

Walpole  Shoe  Supply 
Company 

60  South  Street 
BOSTON,  :  MASS. 


IN  SEAM  TRIMMING  MACHINE. 
No.  1,062,756. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
H.  A.  Ballard  on  an  invention  which 
has  relation  to  those  machines  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  which 
are  known  as  inseam  trimming  ma- 
chines. 

It  has  for  its  object  to  provide 
certain  improvements  therein  for 
rendering  such  miachines  more  ef- 
ficient and  accurate  in  operation. 

It  is  regarded  as  essential  that 
the  movable  blade,  which  is  located 
outside  of  the  seam,  should  overlap 
ihe  stationary  cutter  or  blade  which 
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T'be  Keith  System 

(PATENTED) 

— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


The  Keith  System 

(PATENTED) 

has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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is  inside  of  the  seam,  for  the  reason 
that  a  straight  clean  cut  edge  is 
thereby  produced  upon  the  work, 
whereas  if  the  said  movable  blade 
projected  under  the  stationary  blade, 
it  would  necessarily  press  downward 
the  upstanding  unsevered  iportion  of 
the  work,  or  else  force  the  work 
bodily  downward  from  the  rest.  In 


either  event,  the  edge  cut  upon  the 
work  would  be  ragged  and  uneven. 
Furthermore,  by  causing  the  mov- 
able blade  to  overlap  the  stationary 
blade,  they  may  both  be  so  thick 
as  to  cut  through  tacks  or  other  for- 
eign substances  without  injury  to 
their  edges.  On  the  other  hand 
were  the  movable  blade  to  pass 
under  the  stationary  blade,  it  would 
have  to  be  thin  and  would  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  injury. 


BUYS  ENTIRE  INTEREST. 
John  A.  E.  Turney  has  purchased 
the  interest  of  Mr.  William  H.  Bar- 
rett, in  the  firm  of  Turney  &  .Bar- 
rett, and  that,  beginning  June  2, 
1913,  he  will  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  firm,  at  the  present  address,  and 
under  the  name  of  John  A.  E. 
Turney. 

Mr.  Turney  assumes  all  the  obliga- 
tions and  takes  over  all  the  re- 
sources of  Turney  &  Barrett. 


IiYNN  MANUFACTURER  DIES 
SUDDENLY. 

John  C.  Hamley,  cut  sole  and 
leather  manufacturer  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
died  from  heart  failure  after  re- 
viewing the  athletic  events  at  Nahant 
on  Decoration  Day,  his  death  oc- 
curring iwhile  he  was  being  taken 
home  in  his  automobile.  Mr.  Ham- 
ley  was  68  years  old  and  lived  in 
Nahant,  Mass.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  two  daughters  and  a  son, 
John  W.  Hamley. 


HANDLING  MORE  PIECES. 

A.  E.  Hubbard  &  Co.  have  taken 
an  additional  floor  at  36  Suffolk 
street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  are  in- 
creasing their  business.  They  handle 
cut  sole  pieces,  buying  remnants  of 
sole  leather  from  cut  sole  factories 
and  sorting  and  cutting  them  for 
counters,  shanks,  top  lifts,  picker 
and  other  pieces.  They  are  building 
up  foreign  trade,  and  have  lately 
made  good  sized  shipments  to  Eng- 
land. 


KEEP  THOSE  EDGES 
CLEAN 


The  Novelty 


Edge  Protector 


Absolutely  prevents 
soiling  of  stitches, 
edge  and  bottom. 

Tip  repairers  like 
them  because  they 
make  the  work  easy. 


Novelty  Selling  Co. 

Room  67 

683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass* 
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Ensip  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can   be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  deseidp- 
tive  booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Beth 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FTHWO  ROOM  DRFARTMBHT 

205   LINCOLN   ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


General  Trade  Notes. 


— tMr.  Alexandre,  formerly  man- 
ager and  gen.  supt.  of  Beckerich 
Leather  Co.,  Chadwicks,  is  now 
connected  with  Aboncaya  Freres,  36 
Rontet  Orleans  Bagneaux  (Seine") 
France. 

— H.  D.  McQuillan  has  written  a 
play  which  was  produced  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  recently.  Mr.  McQuil- 
lan is  a  foreman  at  the  Webster  & 
Webber  iSihoe  Co.,  in  that  city,  and 
the  iplay  was  presented  by  the  em- 
ployes of  this  concern. 

— -William  Sprague,  formerly  with 
the  Seymour,  Jackson  Co.,  formerly 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  now  cutting  room 
foreman  at  the  Bartlett-Howland 
factory,  Haverhill.  This  latter  con- 
cern are  the  successors  of  A.  P. 
Smith  Co. 

Elmer  A.  Ellis,  of  the  Ellis  Ce- 
ment Co.,  is  visiting  the  trade  in 
Maine,  introducing  his  New  Pro- 
cess sole  laying  cement.  This  pro- 
duct is  an  innovation  in  cement  lines 
as  it  does  away  with  the  operation 
of  cementing  the  shoe  in  sole  lay- 
ing. The  cement  is  applied  only  to 
the  surface  of  the  sole. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  factory  of 
Young  &  Sampson,  located  on  Good- 
ihue  street,  is  extremely  'busy,  at  the 
present  time,  on  cement  counters, 
which  are  manufactured  there  ex- 
clusively. The  (factory  is  running 
full  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
supply  the  trade  because  of  the  un- 
usually heavy  demand  for  the  Young 
&  Sampson  cement  counter,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Uninterrupted 
employment  is  always  given  to  work- 
ers at  the  Young  &  Sampson  factory 
because  of  the  even  steady  demand 
which  there  has  always  Ibeen  for 
the  product  of  this  firm.  The  Salem 
factory  was  established  in  1895,  and 
during  the  18  years  that  it  has  run, 
there  are  more  than  25  employes 
who  have  been  constantly  at  work. 
Probably  no  factory  in  the  country 
boasts  of  as  many  veterans  of  18 
years'  experience  as  there  are  at 
the  Young  &  Sampson  factory.  In 
addition  to  the  Salem  factory,  Young 
&  Sampson  have  a  fatcory  on  Wash- 
ington street,  Lynn,  where  the  main 
office  of  the  concern  is  located. 

Samuel  E.  Knapp  has  purchased 
the  Arnold  Tannery  on  Heanson  St., 


Salem,  Mass.,  and  will  operate  it, 
making  a  specialty  of  sheep  leather. 
Mr.  Knapp  has  been  connected  with 
the  Highland  Leather  Co.  and  severs 
his  connection  there  on  June  1.  He 
was  also  in  the  tanning  business  in 
Peabody  and  Danvers,  in  which  lat- 
ter place  his  factory  was  burned. 


TO  MAKE  MORE  LEATHER 

The  R.  M.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Manu- 
facturers of  sheep  leather,  is  mov- 
ing from  South  Mason  st.,  Salem,  to 
the  Story  factory  at  Danversport,  and 
it  will  increase  its  output  of  leather. 


TAKES  LARGER  FACTORY 

The  Naumkeag  Shoe  Stock  Co., 
William  Carney,  manager,  has  leased 
the  belt  shop  of  the  Kelton  bruce 
factory  on  Franklin  St.,  iSalem,  and 
will  occupy  it  for  the  manufacture 
Of  shoe  stock,  moving  from  its  (pres- 
ent location  in  the  Locke  Building 
on  Franklin  street. 


FOR  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

The  term  of  Richard  P.  Barry  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  arbitration  expires  this 
month.  He  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
appointment. Among  the  other  can- 
didates are  John  D.  Dullea,  of 
Lynn,  Emmett  T.  Wall  and  John 
Cox,  of  Brockton.  These  three  are 
connected  with  shoe  workers'  unions 
and  are  endoresd  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Frank  Bump, 
of  Brockton,  a  Goodyear  operator 
is  also  a  candidate.  Stephen  M. 
Walsh,  a  prominent  Lynn  labor  lea- 
der, and  John  F.  Bowen,  agent  of 
the  Turn  Workmen's  Union  of  Lynn 
and  Haverhill,  is  also  a  candidate. 


FEDERAL  SHOE   CO.  EMPLOYES 
PLAY  BALL. 

The  cutters  of  the  Federal  Shoe 
Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  held  an  outing 
at  Billerica,  Mass.,  recently,  and  a 
number  of  field  sports  were  in- 
dulged in  besides  the  real  old-time 
hit  and  run  game  of  baseball.  Eddie 
Rogers  and  Sidney  Spruce  were  the 
captains  of  the  contesting  teams 
and  the  latter  was  victor  by  a  score 
of  8  to  3. 


WINSLOW  BROS.  &  SMITH  GO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AMD  CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES  :  NORWOOD  and  PEABODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street   12-14  Spruce  Street    1 59  West  Lake  Street     14th  and  Locust  Streets 
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A  NEW  ROUTE  TO  BOSTON 
Trains  to  Run  Between  New  York 
and  North  Station  via  New  Hamp- 
den Road. 

A  new  and  direct  route  between 
New  York  and  Boston  and  points  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine  will  be 
opened  to  travelers  on  June  23.  For 
the  first  time  there  will  be  afforded 
a  way  :by  which  the  transfer  between 
the  South  and  the  North  Stations  in 
Boston  can  be  avoided,  thus  insuring 
greater  comfort  and  convenience  and 
saving  valuable  time  in  the  journey 
to  many  of  New  England's  resorts. 

The  new  trains  from  New  York  by 
this  new  route  through  central  Massa- 
chusetts will  land  their  passengers 
at  the  North  Station,  from  whence 
trains  may  be  taken  to  points  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Likewise,  per- 
sons living  north  of  Boston  can  take 
trains  into  the  North  Station  and 
without  leaving  the  station  take 
trains  to  Northampton,  Springfield 
and  New  York. 

This  new  route  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  construction  of  the 
Hamipden  Railroad  connecting  the 
Boston  and  Maine  with  the  New  York 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  at  (Spring- 
field. The  connecting  link  between 
the  two  systems  runs  from  Bonds- 
ville  station  on  the  Central  Massa- 
chusetts to  Springfield,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles.  It  has  been  construct- 
ed with  heavy  rails  and  favorable 
grades  and  is  especially  designed  to 
handle  heavy  through  trains  and 
sleepers. 

When  the  new  service  is  inaugu- 
rated on  June  2  3  two  new  through 
trains  will  commence  running  be- 
tween the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  the  North  Station.  The  day 
trains  will  utilize  what  is  at  present 
the  only  vacant  hour  in  the  New  York 
Boston  schedule,  eleven  o'clock.  One 
train  will  leave  Boston  for  New  York 
at  11  o'clock  arriving  at  New  York 
at  5.03  P.  M.  Another  train  will 
leave  New  York  for  Boston  at  10.50 
A.  M.  arriving  in  Boston  at  4.57  P. 
M.  The  night  trains  will  leave  New 
York  and  Boston  at  11.33  and  11.35 
P.  M.  respectively,  arriving  at  6.4  0 
and  6.57  A.  M. 


The  scheduled  time  over  the  new 
route  is  six  hours,  the  same  as  over 
the  existing  routes.  The  distance  is 
23  4  miles  as  compared  with  23i2 
miles  by  the  Shore  Line.  These  new 
Boston-New  York  trains  will  be 
equipped  with  Pullmans,  day  coaches 
and  dining  service.  They  will  make 
stops  between  Springfield  and  Bos^ 
ton  at  Ware,  Barre,  Oakdale,  Hudson 
and  Waltham.  In  order  to  afford 
greater  facilities  for  travel  between 
points  north  of  Springfield  and  Bos- 
ton there  will  also  be  installed  at  the 
same  time  three  new  trains  between 
Northhampton  and  Boston  via 
Springfield. 


WISE  &  COOPER  GIRLS 

The  girls  of  the  Wise  and  Cooper 
factory,  Auburn,  gave  their  first  an- 
nual ball  in  Auburn  Hall  re- 
cently, and  the  affair  was  a  glorious 
success.  The  effects  in  decoration 
and  lighting  achieved  by  Gannon  & 
Griffin  company  disguised  the  hall. 
The  floor  was  in  good  shape  and  the 
crowd  was  just  about  the  right  size. 
Hobbs'  premier  orchestra  played  an 
order  of  14  dances  with  generous  en- 
cores.   It  was  a  good  dance. 

The  committee  on  arrangements 
was  Blanche  Sands,  Sadie  Leadbetter 
and  Maud  Smith.  Hartly  Lord  was 
floor  manager;  aids,  Wlilliam  E. 
Leadbetter,  Roy  Knapp,  Harry  Glid- 
den  and  Edward  iStoian;  honorary 
aids,  John  E.  Wise,  Arthur  E. 
Cooper,  John  G.  McMurray  and  Ar- 
thur L.  Kinsley.  Blake  &  Co.  gave 
the  use  of  the  furniture. 


SHANKS  of  all  kinds 


CHURCHILL  &  ALLEN,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Perforation  Marker 

|  This  machine  will  mark  any 
part  of  the  shoe  upper  to  indi- 
cate position  for  perforations. 

Insures  Accuracy 
Saves  Time 

Does  not  injure  stcck. 
An  inexpensive  device  for  the 
fitting  room. 

Shawmut  Machinery  Go. 

82  Lincoln  Street         Boston,  Mass- 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


"WHITEFIELD,  N.  H. 

It  is  reported  that  BEAN  BROS. 
&  CO.  will  remove  from  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  to  this  town,  where  they  will 
occupy  the  Willoughby  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Buildings  on  Brown  street. 

MARLBORO,  MASS. 

The  three  factories  of  RICE  & 
HUT-CHINS  in  this  city  have  started 
on  their  summer  schedule,  'begin- 
ning at  6.30  a.  m.  and  closing  at 
5.30  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  din- 
ner. On  Saturdays  they  shut  down 
at  half-past  twelve. 

SALEM,  MASS. 

The  HODGDON-DURAND  SHOE 
CO.  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
Woodbury  Shoe  factory  on  Canal 
street.  This  concern  was  recently 
incorporated. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

The  firm  of  A.  W.  GREELEY  CO., 
manufacturers  on  Duncan  street, 
was  incorporated  May  19  for  $30,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  H.  S. 
Lockwood,  president;  A.  W.  Greeley, 
treasurer,  and  E.  A.  Greeley,  di- 
rector. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

BION  F.  REYNOLDS  will  build 
an  addition  to  his  factory  on  Dover 
street  and  Warren  avenue,  which  he 
will  use  as  a  storehouse.  Certain 
changes  which  (will  be  made  will 
permit  of  a  slight  increase  in  ca- 
pacity. 

KUTZTOWN,  PA. 

The  REIDER-FISHER  SHOE  CO. 
of  this  town  has  recently  placed 
its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  the  creditors  have  sold  the  stock 
to  a  Scraton,  Pa.,  retailer. 
SALEM,  MASS. 

William  Armstrong,  who  recently 
severed  his  connections  with  the 
ARMSTRONG  LEATHER  CO.,  has 
purchased  the  KELTONhBRUCE 
CO.'iS  factory,  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  TREADWELL  BROS.  & 
CLARK,  and  as  soon  as  the  plant 
can  be  equipped  with  machinery  and 
remodeled  he  will  manufacture  calf- 
skins there. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

B.  N.  Johnson  and  Albert  M. 
Creighton,  assignees  for  the  JOHN 
H.  CROSS  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  ad- 
vertised the  business  of  this  concern 
for  sale. 
LYNN,  MASS. 

The  business  of  the  GOLLER- 
GROVER  CO.  of  this  city,  which  re- 
cently went  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, has  been  advertised  for  sale. 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 

CONDON  BROTHERS  &  CO.  have 
taken  the  basement  of  the  old  How- 


ard &  Foster  building  on  Ward 
street,  in  which  they  previously  oc- 
cupied the  first  floor  and  expect  to 
increase  their  output  about  one- 
third  with  the  added  floor  space. 
QUEBEC,  CAN. 

The  shoe  factory  located  at  Turgeon 
and  St.  Valier  streets,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  JAMES  MUIR  CO., 
in  now  operated  by  LUDGER 
DUCHENE.  Mr.  Duchene  recently 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  plant  by 
fire,  amounting  to  approximately 
$17,000. 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  ME. 

The  MUTUAL  SHOEMAKERS, 
Inc.,  have  changed  their  firm  name 
and  will  now  be  known  as  "The 
NORRIDGEWOCK  SHOEMAKERS, 
Inc."  The  concern  has  been  reor- 
ganized and  is  under  new  manage- 
ment. 

WESTBORO,  MASS. 

The  H.  E.  BRIGHAM  shoe  factory 
on  Milk  street  has  been  sold,  but  no 
information  is  as  yet  given  as  to  the 
purchaser.  The  new  owners  have 
asked  for  a  strip  of  land  adjoining 
on  which  to  build  a  new  storehouse, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  contem- 
plate making  extensive  alterations 
in  the  plant. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

The  death  of  W.  H.  Mansfield,  Sr., 
of  the  firm  of  HARDING  &  MANS- 
FIELD, was  a  surprise  to  many,  as 
he  was  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health.  Death  was  caused  by  a 
paralytic  stroke. 


WANTED  :— A  good  grade  of 
Patent  Leather  Pieces,  suitable 
for  vamps,  for  Soft  Sole  Shoes, 
will  take  factory  output. 

Address  to 

The  Hulbert  Co  ,  Ltd.  Preston,  Ontario 


RECEIVERS'  SALE 

The  undersigned,  Receivers 
of  Goller  Grover  Shoe  Comp- 
any would  like  to  interview 
any  party  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  Shoe  Machinery, 
Lasts,  Patterns  and  other 
Equipment,  in  large  or  small 
lots. 

C.  F.  WEED  676  Washington  St. 
A.  C.  GROVER  Lynn,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Lynn  752 
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H.  F-  Kenworthy,  Pres. 


Geo-  Van  Horn,  Vice-Pres. 


H.  J.  Kenworthy,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


KENWORTHY  BROTHERS  CO. 

ALL  KINDS  F"  EH  L_    I   ALL  COLORS 

shion    Felt  and   Hard   Felt  -for  Insoh 

110    SUMMER  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS* 


K.  &  S.  Crown  Bleach 

Cleans  and  Removes  water  Stains  and 
Discolorations  from  Sole  Leather 

KENT  &  SMITH  fc,YAN«& 


TUBES 
DIES.  PUNCHES^^ 

DONNELLY  MACH.  CO 
BROCKTON  l*j 


J  4 


Jobbers  in  Manufacturers  Cut  Soles 


Cut 
Soles 

43  N  Brockton0  ST    GORDON  &  BERMAN 


Sole  Leather 
and 
Offal 


23  SOUTH  STREET 
BOSTON 


Shoe  City  Novelty  Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

SHOE  ORNAMENTS 


PATENT 
SPECIALTIES 


"CLINCH-ADJUSTO  "-BOW 
"O.  K.  CLINCH"  BOW 


219  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


FELT-BOX-TOES 

Gut  Shoe  Supplies  of 
Every  Description 

National  Shoe  Findmys  Co. 
LYNN,  MASS. 


J.  E.  KNOX  J.  V.  KNOX 

Knox  "Quality  Dies" 

ARE  STANDARD  IN  ALL  TRADES. 

58  Years  In  Making  Dies 

22  Sea  Street  LYNN,  MASS. 


JOSEPH  E.  KNOX  &  CO. 


Novelty 
Edge 

Protectors 

Save  money  in  the  packing  room. 

Make  tip  repairing  easy. 

Keeps  fair-stitching  and  edges  clean 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 
67  Essex  Building,    Boston,  Mass. 

SMITH  &  PERKINS 
S.  <&  P.  Lantern  Slides 

The  Latest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Method  of  Shoe  Publicity 
Blue  Prints,  Photo  Work  and  Supplies                          Brockton,  Mass. 

Men's,  Boys'  and  Youths' 

Split     Grain  Counters 

Long  Arch  Counters  a  Specialty 
Women's  and  Men's  Taps. 

PURITAN  COUNTER  COMPANY 

E.  R.  R.  AVE.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Lynn  and  the  North  Shore. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— Most  North  Shore  factories  shut 
down  last  Thursday  and  remained 
closed  over  -Friday,  Memorial  Day, 
and  Saturday.  Three  days  away 
from  the  shop  were  enjoyed  by  many 
workers.  The  next  legal  holiday, 
July  4th,  comes  on  Friday,  as  did 
Memorial  Day.  Many  factories  will 
shut  down  all  iFourth  of  July  week. 
CVhers  will  shut  down  from  Thurs- 
day night  to  Monday  morning.  A 
number  of  firms  will  shut  down 
♦heir  shops  Tuesday,  June  17th.  It 
isn't  a  legal  holiday,  but  it  is  com- 
monly observed  as   a  holiday. 

— The  affairs  of  Gilbert  F.  Quinn 
Co.,  who  used  to  manufacture  McKay 
shoes  for  boys  and  girls,  at  915  tSate 
street,  Lynn,  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Judge  Edward  O'Brien 
of  Lynn,  as  receiver.  The  firm  dis- 
continued manufacturing  last  No- 
vember. 

— »The  business  of  John  H.  Cross 
Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  been  offered  for  sale  by 
the  receivers.  It  is  understood  that 
John  H.  Cross  and  his  associates 
will  organize  a  new  firm  and  will 
buy  the  old  firm. 

— Waldron  Missud,  who  has  been 
making  sheep  leather  in  the  iStory 
factory  in  Danvers  for  several  years, 
has  taken  the  American  Hide  & 
Leather  Co.  factory  at  the  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Goodhue  streets, 
Salem.  The  iHelburn  Leather  Co. 
now  is  moving  from  this  factory  in- 
to its  new  shop  on  Goodhue  street. 

— James  Phelan  &  Sons,  Lynn, 
shoe  manufacturers,  have  had  sev- 
eral conferences  with  agents  of  Lynn 
labor  unions.  A  plan  for  a  special 
price  list  has  been  discusesd. 

i — The  distribution  of  wages 
among  electrical  workers  of  Lynn 
now  exceeds  $1200,000  a  week,  and 
among  shoe  workers  about  $17'5,000 
a  week.  The  electrical  industry  of 
the  city  is  growing  a  great  deal 
faster  than  is  the  shoe  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

— Charles  A.  Littlefield,  of  Little- 
field  &  Moulton,  makers  of  cartons 
and  packing  cases,  Lynn,  has  gone 
on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

— E.  E.  Bates  &  Son,  dealers  in 
cut  stock  and  cobblers'  supplies,  now 
send  an  auto  truck,     loaded  with 


cobblers'  supplies, .  among  shoe  re- 
pairers of  New  England. 

— The  carton  and  box  factory  of 
Woodman  Bros.  &  Ross,  Danvers- 
port,  is  to  be  dismantled.  It  was 
established  in  1833. 

— Edward  McGonigle,  who  has 
been  quality  man  at  Bingham/ton,  N. 
Y.,  shoe  factories,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dunn  &  McCarthy 
factory  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

— J.  W.  Wedgewood,  formerly 
with  A.  M.  Creighton  of  Lynn  is 
now  foreman  of  the  bottoming  room 
of  the  Stover,  Bean  Co.,  at  Lowell- 

— The  Adams  Shoe  Co.  of  Pitts- 
field.  N.  H.,  have  secured  John  Bag- 
ley  for  a  foreman's  position.  Mr. 
Bagley  was  formerly  with  William 
Porter. 

— (Cornelius  Daley,  for  five  years 
with  Thomas  Logan  Co.,  Lynn,  and 
who  went  to  'Hudson,  Mass.,  with 
this  firm  when  they  moved  there  re- 
cently, has  resigned  his  position. 

- — Jeremiah  McCarthy,  formerly 
with  D.  B.  Cross  &  Co.,  South 
Braintree,  Mass.,  has  resigned  his 
position.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  sup- 
erintendent of  the  factory. 


WIDE  DIFFERENCE  IN  WAGES 

In  a  certain  North  Shore  shoe  fac- 
tory, there  is  a  difference  of  $10  a 
week  in  the  wages  of  the  edge  trim- 
mers, the  highest  paid  man  getting 
$10  a  week  more  than  the  lowest 
paid  man.  The  men  work  on  simi- 
lar shoes  and  machines,  and  under 
similar  conditions.  The  difference 
in  their  wages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  wage  man  is  a  superior 
workman,  and  trims  more  shoes  in 
a  week  than  does  the  low  wage 
workman. 

This  case  is  mentioned  to  suggest 
the  advantages  that  may  come  to 
the  shoe  industry  by  encouraging 
men  to  do  their  best  work. 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
•  special  turn  •hank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
•hoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.   ING ALLS,  Lyra..  Mass. 


LESSEN  THE  COST  OF  ATTACHING 

PAT'D  MESH  PLATE,  FACTORY  SHAPE 

"VELVET  "  Rubber  Heels 

Especially  designed  for  attaching  in  the  regular  way  on  your  keeling  machine* 

sp^lS'S&s  F.  W.  WHITCHER  CO. 

DEPT.  A.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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S.  R.  HEYWOOD  DEAD. 

Samuel  R.  Heywood,  head  of  the 
Heywood  Boot  and  Shoe  Company, 
the  oldest  man  in  active  business  in 
Worcester,  died  suddenly  last  week 
at  his  home  41  Oak  avenue,  aged  91 
years. 

Mr.  Heywood  had  not  been  feeling 
well  for  a  few  days,  but  no  serious 
consequences  were  feared  from  his 
illness.  He  was  in  bed  and  died 
without  an  instant's  warning. 

Mi*.  Heywood  was  born  in  Prince 
ton,  Nov.  24,  18  21,  and  passed  his 
early  life  in  his  native  town,  ob- 
taining his  education  by  attending 
the  district  schools.  He  attended 
Westminster  Academy.  His  first  ex- 
perience in  the  commercial  line  was 
gained  in  the  shoe  factory  and  gen- 
eral store  of  E.  D.  and  E.  A.  G-ood- 


S.  R.  Heywood. 


now  at  princeton.  He  left  this  firm 
in  1848  to  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  opening  a  gen- 
eral store  in  Hubbardston  with 
Leander  W.  Warren.  This  business 
was  carried  on  successfully  for  seven 
years,  Mr.  Heywood  having  pur- 
chased his  partner's  interests  and 
managing  the  business  alone. 

In  February,  1.855,  Mr.  Heywood 
moved  to  Worcester  and  became  in- 
terested with  E.  A.  Goodnow  in  the 
sale  of  boots  and  shoes.  In  1864 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
establishing  a  factory  that  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Heywood  has  been  (president 
of  the  company  from  the  start.  He 
has  been  identified  with  Worcester's 
banking  interests  for  many  years  and 
only  recently  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  People's  Savings  Bank. 
For  more  than  25  years  he  was  a 


SHOEMAKlNiG         June  7,  1913 


Black 
Burnishing 
Wax 


TRY  OURS 

and  see 
if  it  does 
not  last 
longer, 
pound  by 
pound, 
than 

what  you 
are 
now 
using. 

Its 

worthy 
of  your 
attention. 


H.  &  H.  Blacking  Co. 

Brockton,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

135  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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director  of  the  Central  National 
Bank  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  People's  (Savings  (Bank,  which 
was  organized  in  186-5. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
one  son,  Herbert  Heywood,  who  suc- 
ceeds his  father  in  the  business. 


GONE  TO  SWEDEN 

C.  P.  Stanbon,  of  C.  P.  Stan  Don 
&  Co.,  machinery  manufacturers, 
Lynn,  has  sailed  for  Sweden,  to 
spend  the  summer  at  his  old  home. 
Mr.  Stanbon  came  to  this  country  as 
a  workman,  and  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  shoe 
machinery  with  much  success.  His 
business  was  purchased  by  the 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  and  it  was  la- 
ter taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  M.  Co. 
The  factory  continues  in  operation, 
making  specialties  which  Mr.  Stan- 
bon invented. 


WILL  OPEN  BOSTON  OFFICE. 

— Chas.  E.  Slater  has  announced 
that  he  will  open  up  a  new  suite 
of  offices  in  Boston  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  shoes  to  the  Canadian  and 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  Slater  was  form- 
erly president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Slater  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


TAKES  SALEM  TANNERY. 

William  Armstrong  has  purchased 
the  Kelton  Bruce  tannery,  iFranklin 
street,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  will  fit  it 
up  for  the  manufacture  of  calf  leath- 
er. He  was  manager  of  the  Arm- 
strong Leather  Co.,  Peabody,  Mass., 
and  resigned  from  that  position  a 
while  ago. 


CHANGES  AT  MARBLEHEAD. 

Orne  &  Paine,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
makers  of  turn  shoes  for  children, 
have  secured  an  option  on  half  a 
floor  in  the  Association  factory,  re- 
cently vacated  by  Sweet  &  Savory, 
who  have  retired  from  business.  Mr. 
Orne  of  the  firm  is  now  on  a  trip 
through  the  Wfest. 


NEW  CUTTING  ROOM  SYSTEM. 

The  May  system  of  cutting  shoes 
has  been  introduced  into  the  factory 
of  the  Rickard  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


ANOTHER  PATENT. 
Harvey  F.  Crawford  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  has  patented  a  new  shoe 
shank  which  is  constructed  in  the 
nature  of  a  truss  arch  and  is  riveted 
to  the  innersole  instead  of  the 
outer  sole.  He  reports  that  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  have  already 
adopted  it  on  certain  lines  of  foot- 
wear and  that  it  is  meeting  with 
favor  generally.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  shoemaker  and 
was  originally  of  the  firm  of  Bouve- 
Crawford  &  Co.,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  manufactured  the  Crawford 
shoe,  which  was  sold  in  its  own  ex- 
clusive retail  stores. 


Upper  Stitching 

done  with  Holland's  Pure  Dye 
Stitching  Silk  will  pervent  seams 
ripping. 

This  silk  tester  sent  with  samples 
to  enable  judging  the  strength  of 
our  silk. 


Our  Button-Hole 
Silk  Improves 
ihe  Appearance 
of  all 

Button  Shoes 


Complete  line  of 
Shoe  Shades 
in  regular  and  re- 
verse Twist,  on 
regular  and  Reect 
spools,  at  all  our 
offices. 


Holland  Mfg.  Co. 


New  York 


685  Broadway, 

Mills  : 

WILLIMANTIC,  CONN. 
ESTABLISHED  1860 


Bi 


:hes : 


Chicago    285  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston    77  Summer  Street 

Cleveland    33  Blaekfltome  Bldg 

Cincinnati    18  East  4th  Street 

Philadelphia  . . .  3«  South  Third  St. 

St  Louis    1017  Lucas  Avenue 

Rochester   18  Andrews  Street 


Brockton  and  South  Shore. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— The  factory  of  P.  F.  Field  Co., 
Brockton,  has  been  running  on  short 
time,  but  started  in  on  full  time  last 
week. 

Thomas  I.  Hancock  formerly  em- 
ployed at  the  Brockton  factory  of  E. 
E.  Taylor  (Co.,  has  accepted  a  respon- 
sible position  with  iFlorsheim  Bros., 
of  Chicago.  He  will  move  his  family 
there  at  once. 

— An  addition  to  the  Cross  Tack 
factory  is  to  be  built  30  by  40  feet, 
two  stories  in  height. 

— About  half  of  the  shoe  factories 
in  the  city,  were  closed  for  the  last 
two  days  of  the  week.  The  other 
half  closing  down  only  for  the  holi- 
day. 

— The  sympathy  of  the  shoe 
men,  and  especially  the  advertising 
men,  in  the  South  Shore  district,  goes 
out  to  M.  S.  Higgins  in  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Mr.  Higgins  is  general 
manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment at  the  George  E.  Keith  Co. 
plant  in  Brockton. 

— On  account  of  the  breaking  of 
the  shafting,  of  the  gang  room  in  the 
M.  A.  Packard  Co.  factory  at  Brock- 
ton last  Monday,  the  factory  was 
closed  down  for  the  day. 

— A  new  corporation  in  the  leather 
business  in  Boston,  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  be 
known  as  the  Walter  Rapp  Co.,  at 
51  South  St.  Walter  Rapp,  an  ex-al- 
derman of  Brockton  is  the  head  of 
the  corporation,  as  president  and 
treasurer  and  Walter  C.  Rapp,  vice- 
president  and  clerk  and  E.  H.  Wolf 
general  manager. 

— Charles  Curtis  has  been  promo- 
ted to  the  position  of  foreman  of  the 
cutting  room  at  the  factory  of  the 
E.  T.  Wright  Co.,  of  Rockland.  Wil- 
liam Amrock  succeeds  Timothy  Con- 
nors as  foreman  of  the  saner  room,  at 
the  same  factory. 

— Timothy  Connors  has  taken  the 
position  of  foreman  of  t.hp  p^ang  room 
of  the  Whitman  factory  of  the  Regal 
Shoe  Co.  Mr.  Connors  was  formerly 
with  the  E.  T.  Wright  Co.  of  Rock- 
land. 

— J.  Henry  Locke  has  taken  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Re- 
gal Shoe  Co.,  at  their  Whitman  fac- 
tory. Mr.  Locke  is  a  resident  of 
Rockland. 

— Lester  A.  Whitney,  formerly  in 
the  Gardner,  Me.,  factory  of  the 
Commonwealth  Snoe  and  Leather 
Co.,  of  Whitman,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  foreman  of  the  finishing 
room,  in  the  factory  of  the  Columbia 
Shoe  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 


— Atwood  Bros,  of  Whitman,  the 
box  manufacturers,  have  purchased 
the  box  mill  of  the  C.  E.  Slack  estate 
of  that  town.  The  box  mill  has  been 
used  by  the  above  firm  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

— Leroy  Cook  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  buyer  at  the  George 
E.  Keith  Co.  plant  at  Brockton.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Supply  Co.,  of  Brockton,  who 
recently  closed  their  store  in  that 
city. 

Snoe  shipments  from  Brockton  last 
week  were  light  on  account  of 
one-half  of  the  shoe  factories 
being  closed  for  two  days,  and 
all  of  them  closed  for  the  holi- 
day. The  total  was  7041  cases, 
sent  out  from  shipping  points  as  fol- 
lows: Brockton  centre,  1839  cases, 
North  end  3219  cases,  South  end, 
199'2  cases.  The  total  shipments  to 
date  amount  to  311,932  cases,  which 
is  T2,03  7  cases  more  than  for  the 
same  number  of  weeks  last  year.  The 
total  shipments  for  the  month  of  May 
was  4 6,, 8 23  cases. 

— Citizens  of  the  North  End  of 
Brockton  are  forming  a  stock  com'r 
pany  to  manufacture  shoes.  They 
plan  to  raise  $30,000  and  have 
agreed  not  to  start  'business  until 
$20,000  of  the  above  amount  is 
pledged.  The  shares  are  to  be  $25 
each,  and  no  stockholder  can  buy 
more  than  $1,000  worth  of  stock. 

— The  Middleboro  Industrial  As- 
sociation, which  erected  the  shoe 
factory  for  the  use  of  the  George 
E.  Keith  Co.  in  that  town,  voted  to 
purchase  a  twenty-five  acre  tract 
of  land  on  the  west  side,  to  be  used 
for  factory  sites. 

— George  L.  Roldins,  of  Bridge- 
water,  has  left  that  town  to  take  up 
a  responsible  position  in  the  W.  H. 
McElwain  Co.  plant  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.  He  will  be  employed  in  the 
experimental  department  of  the  bus- 
iness. In  other  factories  Mr.  Rollins 
has  been  very  successful  along  ex- 
perimental lines. 

— Thomas  Casey  has  started  on 
his  new  duties,  as  foreman  of  the 
cutting  room  at  the  Regal  Shoe  Co. 
plant  at  Whitman. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 

Guaranteed  to  Cat  itraicbt 

■        Fit  Patterns  Perftctlj 

^HEfl.;vvB^^  and  Stand  Up  Better  thaa 
5{jfijA..-w- |  |  Bj '  kV'.I   *»r  made. 

"    '  Sacaaw  to  A.  M.  HOWE 
(Established  1867 ) 
John  J.  AdamS   Worcester,  Mast 
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FOUND  WHAT? 

A  sole  laying  cement  that  

Saves  One  Operation 

Saves  One»half  of  Cement  Used 

Prevents  Cement  Stains  on  Tan  Shoes 

NEW  PROCESS  CEMENT 

is  applied  TO  THE  SOLE  ONLY,  in 

the  stock  room,  but  lays  the  sole  even 
more  perfectly  than  ordinary  cement 
applied  to  both  shoe  and  sole.  Already 
in  practical  use. 

SAMPLE  BARREL 
ON  APPROVAL. 


THE  ELLIS  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Maiden,      -      -  Mass. 
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NEW  COMBINATION  RACKS. 

The  new  shoe  rack  illustrated 
herewith  and  patent  on  which  has 
been  assigned  to  J.  Bush  Green,  is 
so  (  constructed  that  shoes  can  be 
carried  on  it  either  side  up  without 
touching.  The  illustration  shows  the 
general  form  of  construction  and 
the  claims  made  for  it  are  that  the 
shoes  are  "not  easily  subject  to  ac- 
cidental displacement,  and  are  so 
separated  that  they  are  guarded 
from  injury  by  contact  or  by  being 
rubbed  against,  jarred  or  hit." 

The  inserting  or  removing  of  the 
shoes  from  the  rack  is  made  ex- 
ceedingly simple  by  the  form  of  con- 
struction. 

It  is  claimed  that  factories  equip- 
ped with  this  rack  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  having  both  shelf 
and  pin  racks  as  is  common  in  many 


factories.  This  would,  of  course, 
mean  economy,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  correctly  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  rack  re- 
quired; while  this  combination  rack 
,  serves  the  purpose  of  either  a  pin 
or  shelf  rack,  inasmuch  as  the  shoe 
can  be  placed  with  the  sole  up  or 
down  as  desired. 

The  inventor  claims  that  it  may 
even  take  the  place  of  three  racks, 
as  it  can  be  carried  through  to  the 
packing  room. 

Arrangements  are  provided  for 
covering  the  dowels  with  felt  and, 
when  white  or  colored  shoes  are 
used,  these  portions  can  be  readily 
covered  with  canvas  or  paper,  mak- 
ing a  separate  rack  for  colored  shoes 
unnecessary.  It  is  expected  that 
the  use  of  the  rack  will  result  in  a 
considerable  saving  through  greater 
convenience,  and  also  through  the 
prevention  of  injury  to  shoes.  The 
placing  of  the  shoes  bottom  upward 
on  the  rack  after  lasting  is  advo- 
cated by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
rack. 


MORRIS  SELZ  DIES  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  West  has  lost  one  of  its 
foremost  shoemakers  through  the 
death  of  Morris  Selz,  president  and 
founder  of  Selz-Schwab  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city,  Tuesday,  June  2,  after 
a  prolonged  illness.  Mr.  Selz  was; 
born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  in 
1826,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1854. 
He  began  manufacturing  shoes  in 
1871  under  the  name  of  M.  Selz  & 
Co.,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that 
the  firm  of  Selz-Schwab  was  organ- 
ized. Mr.  Selz  leaves  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  are  active  members  of  the 
firm. 


A  GYROHEEL. 

A  Western  firm  is  putting  on  the 
market  a  gyroheel,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  an  idea  from  a  gyro- 
scope and  a  ruibber  heel.  This  heel 
is  made  in  circular  form.  It  is  set 
on  a  pivot.  It  turns  around  a  bit 
with  each  step,  the  inventor  claims, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day's  walk  it 
revolves  several  times.  It  wears 
evenly  along  its  entire  edge,  and 
thereby  outwears  several  ordinary 
pairs  of  heels. 

For  the  address  of  the  maker  of 
gyroheels  send  to  American  Shoe- 
making. 


PAID  IN  FULL. 

Julius  Grossman,  Inc.,  shoe  man- 
ufacturer, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
trustee  in  the  Oran  McCormick 
bankruptcy,  has  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  trade: 

"In  justice  to  Oran  McCormick, 
late  shoe  manufacturer  of  227  Grand 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  suf- 
fered involuntary  bankruptcy  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1913,  I  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that  he  voluntarily  on  May 
7  paid  his  obligations  with  all  court 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  in  full, 
giving  his  creditors  the  whole  and 
exact  amount  of  their  claims,  and 
is  this  day  receiving  a  most  honor- 
able dismissal  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Mc.  McCormick's  deal- 
ings and  accounts  were  absolutely 
clean  and  businesslike,  the  real  and 
only  cause  for  his  embarrassment 
being  his  inability  to  negotiate, 
when  most  needed,  commercial 
paper  received  from  the  sale  of  a 
former  enterprise." 


— Mr.  A.  R.  Prescott  has  accepted 
a  position  as  foreman  of  the  fitting 
room  in  the  Craddock-Terry  Co.  fac- 
tory at  Lynchburg,  Va.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott has  had  wide  experience  in  this 
department  in  leading  New  England 
factories. 


— The  man  who  has  plenty  of 
energy  will  not  make  it  count  for 
himself  unless  he  uses  it  in  his  busi- 
ness as  well  as  in  having  a  good 
time. 


TRADE  WANTS 


MANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  various 
departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents   per  word  for  two  weeks;  6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  for  four  weeks. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — A  good  grade  of  Pat- 
ent Leather  Pieces,  suitable  for 
vamps,  for  soft  sole  shoes,  will  take 
factory  output.  Address  The  Hurl- 
hut  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ontario. 


WANTED — Treeing  room  foreman 
on  men's,  boys'  and  little  gents'  Mc- 
Kay fine  shoes;  must  have  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  charge  of  tree- 
ing, dressing,  packing  and  shipping. 
Apply  to  Farmington  Shoe  Mfg.  Co., 
Dover,  N.  H. 


WJANTED  —  Salesman  to  carry 
side  line  of  shoe  findings  to  jobbing 
trade;  lowest  prices  on  the  market; 
good  proposition  to  the  right  man. 
Address  "Standard,"  11  Shawmut 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WANTED — A  lasting  room  fore- 
man in  a  factory  making  six  to  ten 
hundred  pairs  per  day  of  welts, 
turns  and  McKays.  Good  opening 
for  right  man.  Address  31i5l7TB, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  lasting  and  bot- 
toming room  foreman,  one  who  can 
run  a  lasting  machine  if  necessary; 
also  one  who  understands  heeling 
and  edge-setting  on  misses',  chil- 
dren's and  infants'  McKay  shoes, 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and 
can  teach  green  help  if  necessary. 
We  would  consider  a  good  assistant 
foreman,  if  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands McKay  shoes.  To  such  a  man 
we  have  a  good  opening.  Address 
865,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  practical  shoe  man- 
ufacturer with  some  capital  to  in- 
vest. Present  owners  have  a  good 
brick  factory,  and  are  making  400 
pair  of  women's  and  boys'  McKay 
shoes  per  day,  with  capacity  of 
1,000  pairs.  Will  accept  stock  in 
a  new  concern  for  factory  and 
equipment.  Factory  located  in  good 
live  Michigan  town,  good  labor  con- 
ditions. This  will  bear  close  inves- 
tigation. Address  "B",  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Stitching  room  fore- 
man with  experience  on  soft  sole 
shoes.  To  a  person  able  to  instruct, 
extra  good  saliairy  is  open.  Address 
45  23,  oare 'of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  stitching 
room  foreman  mechanic  on  all 
grades  of  shoes.  First-class  ref- 
erences. Address  627,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  bottom  finishing  department  from 
heeling  to  packing.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Address  271„ 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent or  quality  man.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  in  factories  *making 
finest  line  of  men's  and  women's 
welts.  Look  up  my  references  and 
have  a  talk  with  me.  Address  447,. 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  room.  Has  had  18  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  best  of 
reference©.  Address  270,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  first-class 
office  man.  Understands  any  part 
patricularly  buying,  cost  distribution 
and  stock  keeping.  Also  familiar 
with  factory  details.  Must  locate  at 
once,  go  anywhere.  Address  1387,. 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  assistant 
superintendent  or  foreman  of  the 
bottoming  room  by  a  young  man  of 
wide  experience  in  making  men's 
medium  welts  and  McKays;  can  in- 
struct on  all  machines  in  'bottoming 
room.  Accustomed  to  handling  large 
room.  Address  1983,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  heel  department  by  a  young  man 
with  fifteen  years'  experience.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address 
13  85,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman, 
with  15  years  experience  in  lasting 
room  and  making  room  on  Good- 
year and  McKay.  Best  of  references. 
Address  44  6,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent, or  would  take  charge  of 
making  room;  good  organizer,  and 
practical  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Can  furnish  the  hest  of  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
730,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED— A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSTTTON  WANTED — By  super 
intendent  with  wide  experience  in 
making  men's  shoes.  Practical 
knowledge  and  competent  to  do  buy- 
ing. Good  reference.  Address  1015, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Stitching 
room  foreman,  up  to  date  in  every 
way,  wishes  to  connect  with  live 
•concern  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Can  demonstrate  ability  to  produce 
paying  results.  Address  268,  care 
of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  130 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man 
age  30,  six  years'  experience  mak- 
ing inks,  stains,  dressings,  enamels, 
cements  and  boot  polishes,  etc.  Can 
make  blackings,  dressings,  etc.,  for 
the  shoe  factory,  or  would  be  in- 
terested in  connecting  with  company 
organized  to  make  same.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Address  729,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general 
factory  man,  inspector  or  assistant 
superintendent,  experienced  in  all 
departments,  also  with  large  East- 
ern concern  on  ladies'  shoes.  Would 
like  to  talk  with  foreign  manufac- 
turer. Address  395,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  sole  leather  department.  Has 
practical  knowledge  of  buying,  cut- 
ting, manipulating  and  stock  fitting. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  large 
Tiouse  doing  an  extended  business. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  1128,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


FOR  SALE-^Shloe  factory  for  sale 
at  Dixon,  111.  The  one-story  brick 
building,  100x200  feet  with  lot,  lo- 
cated on  joint  switch  of  Northwest- 
ern and  Illinois  Central,  and  form- 
erly operated  by  the  Watson-Plum- 
mer  Shoe  Company  in  the  manufac- 
ture toff  men's  shoes,  will  be  sold 
cheap.  With  or  without  equipment 
of  shoe  machinery.  Good  shoemak- 
ing town.  Plenty  of  help.  Apply  F 
O.  Watson,  Dixon,  111.,  or  312 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


JOBS  AND  MISMATES  WANTED 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


MORE  TALK  ON  SHOE  TRUSTS. 

That  free  trade  will  prevent  the 
forming  of  a  shoe  trust  is  an  opin- 
ion that  is  commonly  heard  nowa- 
days. Some  shoe  men  argue  that  it  is 
a  true  oipinion,  while  others  say  that 
plans  for  forming  a  shoe  manufac- 
turing trust  will  go  on  as  long  as 
industries  can  be  conducted  success- 
fully on  a  large  scale. 

A  shoe  retailing  trust  is  also  ru- 
mored. Boston  and  Baltimore  (Md.) 
capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested 
in  it.  This  shoe  retailing  trust 
would  establish  a  chain  of  retail 
shoe  stores,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  tobacco  trust  established  a  chain 
of  cigar  stores.  Enormous  profits 
have  been  made  in  selling  five  and 
ten-cent  cigars  in  trust-managed 
stores,  and  it  is  a  natural  conclusion 
that  even  bigger  profits  would  be 
made  in  selling  $3  and  $4  boots  in 
trust  stores. 

The  cost  of  distributing  shoes  is 
large.  The  shoe  which  the  manu- 
facturer wholesales  at  $1.60  is  re- 
tailed at  $2.50,  and  the  shoe  that 
wholesales,  at  $2.25  is  retailed  at 
$3.50.  The  difference  between  the 
wholesale  and  the  retail  price  is 
taken  up  by  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  of  merchandising.  The  re- 
tailer's expense  for  selling  an  aver- 
age pair  of  $3.50  shoes  is  64  cents. 
This  amount  is  larger  than  is  the 
labor  cost  of  making  the  shoes. 

The  production  costs  of  shoes  have 
been  whittled  down  very  fine.  There 
seems  a  first-claiss  chance  to  cut  down 
the  distribution  costs,  and  a  trust 
that  controls  retail  stores  may  do 
it. 


BUILDING  STORE  HOUSE 
P.  Creedon  &  Co.  are  building  a 
store  house  in  addition  to  their  fac- 
tories on  Boston  st.,  Salem.  It  will 
be  used  by  Charles  Carey,  heel  man- 
ufacturer, who  is  located  in  the 
Creedon  factories. 
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IF  IT  BEARS 
THIS  MARK 


You  Can  Rely 
Upon  The  Quality 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Go. 

Boston,        :  Mass. 
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Booth  Power  Folder 

Why  not  fold  your 

Button  Flies  and  Tops 

On  machines  improving  the 
work  and  reducing  the  cost? 


Full  information  sent  upon  receipt 
of  your  patterns. 


BOSTON   MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CINCINNATI.  O.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


A  Primer  Of 

Scientific  Management 


by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
member  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Introductory  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Esq. 

This  book  deals  with 
Time  Studies,  Motion 
Studies,  Prevention  of 
Soldiering,  Rates  of  Com- 
pensation and  all  points 
of  vital  interest  to  every 
man  interested  in  de- 
veloping efficiency  in  the 
factory.  - 

Price  Postpaid  $1.10 


DEMING  &  ROGERS  PUB.  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,     Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  the  f  .Mowing  technical  books  on  the  Shoe,  Leather,  and  allied  trades.  Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Shoe  making- — Fred  A.  Gannon — $1.00. 

Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  leather  Dressing,  The— C.  Morfit — $10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2,50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  anil  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture — E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.   N.   Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear  AdvertiSjing- — Wni.  Borsodi — 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs — Unckless 
Home  Mechanics — G.  M.  Hopkin — 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making— P.  N.  Hasluck — 
Leather  Work— C.  G.  Leland— $2.00. 

Leather  Industries   Laboratory   Book — H.   R.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's   Manual— H.  C.   Standage — $3.50. 

Leather  Manufacture— Stevens — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  Watt — $400. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.  Lamb,  F.  C.  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  R.  Trotman,  M.  A.— 

Manufacture     of  Lubricants,  Shoe     Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The — 

Brunner — $3.00. 
Manufacture  of  Leather.  The — C.  T. — $12.50. 
Modem  American  Tanning — Vol.  I,  $5.00;  Vol.  II,  $5-00. 
Manufacture    of  Leather — Bennett — $4^i0. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes — F.  Y.  Golding — $3.00. 
Manual   of    Shoemakiug — Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Tanniug,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing — H.  Dussauce — $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Wm.  C.  Redfield — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming — $(J.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture — H.  R.  Procter — $7.50. 

Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon — $10.00. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $L00. 

Standard  Pattern  Cuttings — C.  J.   Ward — 

Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluck. 

Sewing  Machines — P.  If.  Hasluck. 

Soldier's  Foot  and  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe   and   Leather    Lexicon — $0.40. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book — Hopklins  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  R.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam. 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  L,evi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel — $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SH0CMAKING  PUB.  CO., 


212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our  facilities  enable  us 
to  make  prompt  deliver- 
lee  off  high  grade  outtlag 
dies  on  tor  me  that  will 
ssvs  you  money. 

BROOKTON  DIE  OQ. 

Bpooktoa,  Mmmm. 
Chicago       "  HoTorkUl 


1913 


SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER  S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


A  most  complete  Buyer's  Reference  Book. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover  Price  $2.00 


Rogers  6  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  *  Boston,  Mass, 


Nevelty  Edge  Protector 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 


Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PYE1' 


lb  Match  Ai.l5haoes  For  Leather  amoClotm 
A.Rosenthal       P*T  TtR  SOW,  {4.-J. 


YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78    "  " 
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SAFCO  PASTE  BRUSHES 

Brass  Bound— Double  Rivettod 


These  brushes  madej>f  the  best  bristles  in  the  SAFCO  way 

can  be  used  satisfactorily  for  Paste,  Glue,  Stains  and  Blacking, 
supplied  only  in  the  following  sizes: 

Nos.  1,  1 1-2,  2,  and  2  i-2. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  showing  our  full  SAFCO  line  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON  -  .  .  MASS. 


...Demand... 

BARBOUR'S 


Trade  MarK 


.••Linen  Threads 


Manufactured  by 

BARBOUR  FLAX \jg  Established 
SPINNING  GO. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


1784 


SELLING  AGENTS 

THE  LINEN  THREAD  CO. 

OC  64.     XI    V       Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Cincinnati — St.  Louis 

yO  rrailKlin   Ol.,  It.   I.     San  Francisco    —     Rochester,  N.  Y.    —  Baltimore 


Volupus  XL VII.  No.  10 


Saturday,  June  14,  19 


AMERICA 


SHOEMAKING 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


What  Makes  Some  Belts  Costly 

We  often  find  that  the  ibig  items  in  the  cost  of  belt- 
ing are  the  losses  caused  by  stops  when  belts  break. 
These  include:  Output  lost,  idle  time,  overhead  charges 
which  go  on  just  the  same,  and  expense  for  repairs. 

That  belt  is  most  economical  which  reduces  such 
losses  to  a  minimum.  Tannate  Belt  keeps  down  the 
stops  by  its  long  life. 

One  user  recently  writes,  "Tannate  is  the  best- 
round  belt  we  have  ever  used,  and  the  only  reason  our 
orders  for  it  are  so  few  and  far  between  is  that  it 
does  not  wear  out."  The  reasons  are  found  in  the 
remarkable  toughness  of  the  tannage,  and  its  grip  and 
flexibility  which  promote  easy  drives. 

It  pays  to  prove  what  belt  costs  least  in  stops. 
We  offer  gratis  tags  to  keep  records  of  Tannate  Belts 
and  of  others  in  comparison. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA— 10  N.  Third  St.  NEW  YORK— 100  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO— 320  W.  Randolph  St. 
FACTORY  AND  TANNERY  :  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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ANOTHER 

Peerless  Triumph! 


The  R-M  Button  Sewer 


The  ONLY  machine  which 
will  successfully  sew  glass, 
pearl,  agate  and  other  buttons 


THE 

Peerless  Machinery  Co. 

44  Binford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALSO 

Chicago         St.  Louis  Cincinnati         Rochester  Philadelphia 
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There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history 
of  abrasive  materials  when  the  shoe 
trade  has  been  so  absolutely  assured  of 
uniform,  fast,  clean-cutting,  paper  and 
cloth  for  buffing  and  scouring. 

Carborundum  Products 

Have  made  it  possible  for  the  operator 
to  get  a  better  finish—to  save  time— to 
cut  the  cost  of  production. 

Let  us  send  you  sample  sheets 


The  Carborundum  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Boston    New  York     Philadelphia  Cincinnati 
Cleveland       Chicago       London,  Eng. 
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H  A  L  B  R  O 


Produces  a  Perfect  Box  Toe 
Under  All  Conditions. 


It  is  made  especially  for  either  Welts,  McKays  or 
Turns,  and  can  be  used  with  sole  leather,  felt,  cork, 
buckram  or  drill  toe  piece. 

It  is  hard  and  flexible,  and  has  the  special  advan- 
tage that  it  permeates  the  fibres.  Once  Halbro  it 
•et  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  not  affected  by  perspiration  and  will  not 
toften  or  break  down  when  made  up  in  the  shoe. 


We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
HAZENITE  FOLDING  CEMENT  which 
holds  the  folds  of  Oily  upper  stock  under  all 
conditions — If  you  are  having  trouble  write 
for  free  sample. 


HAZEN- BROWN  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

LYNN  BRANCH,  HAVERHILL  BRANCH        BOSTON  OFFICE 

448  Union  Street  76  Washington  Street  111  Beach  Street 

Lynn,  Mass.  Haverhill,  Mass.  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENCIES 

ST  LOUIS,  MO.,  1801  Pine  Street,  Sam  MILWAUKEE,      WIS.,  Puritan 

*  Brown  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  134  Andrews  St.,  HAMBURG,  GERMANY,  G.  L.  Mc- 

John  E .  Doyle  Master,  G.M.B.H. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    321    Arch    St.,  LEICESTER,  ENGLAND,  Livinff- 

John  A.  Hewson  ston  &  Dougrhty,  Ltd. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  713  Broadway,  M.  E.  SYDNEY,  Australia,  Fred  Alder- 

Jjg-an  son  &  Coy 


«  •   


OYAL  KID  is  the  finest  chrome  calf  leather,  with  a 
dull  black  finish,  smooth,  natural  grain  of  splendid 
texture,  soft  and  pliable,  but  very  durable.  Used 
in  the  uppers  of  high-grade  shoes  for  men  and 
women.  ROYAL  KID  is  very  similar  to  our  Tan 
Royal  Calf  Leather  with  the  exception  of  the  color. 
Q  A  shoe  retailer  once  told  the  writer  of  this  advertisement  that 
it  was  surprising  how  the  public  came  back  stronger  year  after 
year,  and  increased  their  purchases  of  a  certain  manufacturer's 
shoes.  This  shoe  manufacturer  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  world,  and  buys  very  largely  of  ROYAL  KID  and  many 
other  leathers  that  we  make. 


AMERICAN   HIDE         LEATHER  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

PLEASE  READ  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THIS  SHEET 


AMERICAN  HIDE  C&  LEATHER  CO. 


THE  LARGEST  PRODU- 
CERS OF  CALF  AND  SIDE 
UPPER  LEATHER  IN 
THE  VERY  FINEST 
QUALITIES  OF  TAN- 
NAGE   AND  FINISH 


CALF  AND  VEAL  UPPER  LEATHER 


Tan  Royal 
Box  Calf 
Box  Kid 
Dull  Box 
Box  Veals 


Royal  Kid 
Willow  Calf 
Ooze  Calf 
Nob  Calf 

Tan  Box  Number  2 


No.  102  Box  Calf 
Empire  Veals 
Mat  Cadet  Veals 
Prime  Empire  Veals 
Sweat  Proof  Calf  Lining 


Cadet  Kid 
Cadet  Calf 
Mat  Cadet  Kid 
Cadet  Kid  Veals 
Cadet  Calf  Veals 


SIDE  UPPER  LEATHER 


Bronko  Patent 

Kangaroo  Grain 

Mat  Royal  Chrome  Sides 

Soudan  Mat  Sides 

Satin 


Kreole  Sides 
Milwaukee  Patent 
Black  Hawk  Patent 
Cadet  Kid  Sides 
Cadet  Calf  Sides 
Black  Near-Calf 


Tan  Near-Calf 
Russia  Sides 
Polish  Pebble  Grain 
Kangaroo  Kid  Sides 
Colored  Box  Chrome  Sides 


STORM  AND  HARD-WEAR  SIDES 


Amhide  Black  Trojan 

Amhide  Russet  Boris 

Hercules  Chrome  Zulu 

Waterproof  Black  Bison 

Waterproof  Brown  Ottawa 


Toronto 
Dongola  Calf 
No.  102  Black 
No.  102  Russet 
Dongola  Kangaroo 


Wax  Upper 
Black  Oil  Grain 
Russet  Oil  Grain 
Sheboygan  Calf 
No.  12  Storm  Chrome 


SPLITS:— BLACK,  WAXED,  FLEXIBLE,  Etc. 


Flesh  Splits 

Belt  Knife  Splits 

Oxford  Calf  Union  Splits 

Cambridge  Calf  Union  Splits 

Ooze  Vamp  Splits 

Ottawa  Black  and  Russet  Splits 


Flexible  Splits  for  Goodyear 

Gem,  McKay  Innersoles 

Flexible  Bends 

Ooze  Gusset  Splits 

Chrome  Tanned  Embossed  Splits 

Chrome  Flexible  Splits  for  Innersoles 


Kangaroo  Horse,  a  Com- 
bination Tanned  Upper 

Mat  Horse,  a  Chrome 
Topping 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Goodyear  Welting,  Black 

and  Tan 
Collar  Leather 
Bag,  Case,  and  Fancy 
Leather 


Bark  Tanned  and 
Chrome  Heeling 

Pasted  Stock  for 
Counters  and 
Innersoles 


Send  for  our  booklet  devoted  to  description  and  uses 
of  our  High  Grade  Upper  Leather 


THREE  SUPERIOR  TANNAGES  OF  SLAUGHTER  AND  DRY  HIDE 

HEMLOCK  SOLE 


AMERICAN  HIDE  <®,  LEATHER  CO. 

NEW  YORK      BOSTON      CHICAGO      ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI 

CALFSKIN  TANNERIES:  Lowell,  Mass.     Danvers,  Mass.     Chicago,  111.  (Three  Plants) 

SIDE  UPPER  LEATHER  TANNERIES 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Sheboygan,  Wis.  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  Curwensville,  Pa. 

Woburn,  Mass.  (Three  Plants) 

SHOE  STOCK  PLANT:  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

SOLE  LEATHER  TANNERIES:  Munising,  Mich.        Manistee,  Mich.        Merrill,  Wis. 
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SAFCtf  and" CLIMAX' Brushes 

FOR  FABRIC  AND  SUEDE  SHOES 

NO.  4  SAFCO  BOOT  BRUSH. 

This  is  a  short,  stiff-bristle 
brush  particularly  adapted  for 
brushing  up  velvet,  Suede  and 
cloth-top  shoes. 


PTO.  5704  SAFCO  TREERS'  BRUSH. 
Manufactured  of  tempered-steel  wire 
which  creates  a  nap  on  Suede  uppers, 
desirable  where  the  nap  has  been 
gummed  in  finishing  the  heels  and 
edges. 


NO.   1130  CMMAX  BRUSH. 


This  is  a  stiff-bristle  brush  for  power  brushing  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  performed  by  No.  577)6.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  when  used  upon  a  slowly  running  shaft,  as  the 
work  can  be  done  much  more  easily  and  quickly.  Particu- 
larly useful  on  felt  shoes. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  particulars  regard- 
ing any  of  these  brushes  upon  request. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

BOSTON      -      -  MASS. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  SHOULDERS 
USED  IN  GOODYEAR  WELTING 

To  secure  the  best  results  every  shoulder  cut  into  welting  miust  be 
oiak  tanned,  by  the  long  process.  This  gives  the  strongest  fibre  and 
best  leather  generally.  It  must  be  thoroughly  curried  and  finished 
to  give  the  necessary  finish  and  pliability  to  the  leather.  Each 
shoulder  must  be  whole  or  full  sized.  This  gives  longer  pieces  and 
fewer  la,ps.  Lacking  any  of  these  qualities  in  the  shoulder  there  is 
oertoin  to  be  trouble  with  the  welting. 

We  guarantee  every  shoulder  used  in  our  welting  to  be  long  time 
oak  bark  tanned,  strictly  whole  or  full  sized^  curried  and  finished 
by  the  best  and  most  thorough  process  known. 

May  we  quote  on  your  next  welting  contract? 


I.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS, 

DOVER,   N.  H. 

72  Murray  Street  14-16N.  Franklin  Street  157  Summer  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

J.  E.  PEARSE  &  CO.,  88  Overstone  Road,  Northampton,  Englamd 
Sole  agents  for  England. 


J.  E.  PEARSE  and  CO. 

88-94  ST.  MICHAELS  ROAD  -  -  -  NORTHAMPTON,  ENG. 
BRANCH  OF  E.  PENTON  &  SON      ...      -    LONDON,  ENG. 


WE  INVITE  THE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OF 
SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  TO  THFSES  LINES 


Arabol  Manufacturing  Go. 

Bottom  Tilling 

I.  B.  Williams  8  Sons 

Rolled  Welting 

Gampello  Shank  Go. 

Shanks  of  all  kinds 

Wallaert  Freres 

Closing  Threads 


Wilder  &  Co. 

Cut  Soles,  Insoles,  etc. 

Elliot  Machine  Go. 

Botton  Fastening  Machine 

6.  W.  Millar  8  Co. 

Flexible  Paper  Shoe  Covers 

F.  Leroy  Nantes 

French  Bends 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,  -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:  Blelock  Mfg.  Ce.,  911  locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Canadian  Agecits:  -    -    Kei*«r  Brothers,  9*  Prlnee  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  -    -    -    -     WaekholU    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      Glmsen  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 


ECONOMICAL    HEEL  MAKING 

IS  BEST  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  USING  THESE  MACHINES. 

W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO.,  LYNN.  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 
GIMSON  &  CO  ,  LEICESTER,  ENGUSH  AGENTS 
Represented  br  NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO.,  WEISSEN  FELS,  GERMANY 
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Boston  Power 
Seam  Presser 

Has  New  Attachment 
for  cloth  or  canvas, 
eliminates  hot  irons 
and  hand  work. 

Also  adapted  for  a  wide 
variety  of  leather  work. 


BOOTH 

POWER 
FOLDER 

Folds  perfectly  all  parts  of  the 
shoe  upper. 

Every  shoe  is  uniformly  and 
perfectly  developed  to  exact  lines 
of  pattern,  giving  exclusive  char- 
acter to  the  shoe. 

Our  form  folding  methods  are  1B1 
the  most  economical. 

Over  2,000  of  Our 
Form  Folding 
Machines  in  use 


Julian 

Sole  Cementer 

The  saving  of  labor  and 
cement  by  the  use  of  this 
machine  makes  it  essential 
to  a  perfect  factory  system 

For  further  information  write 


Boston  Machine  Works  Company 

LYNN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Western  Office:  810  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SHARPENING  STONES 


We  carry  a  selection  of  Sharp- 
ening Stones  in  the  shapes  and 
sizes  best  adapted  for  shoe  fac- 
tory use. 

Packed  in  individual  cartons. 
One  dozen  stones  in  a  box. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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.     NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  the  following  technical  books  on  tbe  Shoe,  Leather,  and  allied  trades.  Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Shoemaking — Fred  A.  Gannon — $1.00. 

Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  The — C.  Morfit — -#10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture — E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.   N,   Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear  Advertising — Wm.  Borsodi — 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs — luckless 
Home  Mechanics— G.  M.  Hopkin — 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making— P.  N.  Hasluck— 
Leather  Work — C.  G.  Leland — $2.00. 

Leather  Industries   Laboratory   Book — H.   R.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's   Manual— H.  C.   Standage — $3.50. 

Leather  Manufacture— Steven* — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  Watt — $4-00. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.  Lamb,  F.  C.  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  R.  Trotman,  M.  A. — 

Manufacture     of  Lubricants,  Shoe     Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The— 

Brunner — $3.00. 
Manufacture  of  Leather.  The — C.  T. — $12.50. 
Modem  American  Tanning — Vol.  I,  $5.00;  Vol.  II,  $5-00. 
Manufacture    of  Leather — Bennett — $4.f*0. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes—  F.  Y.  Gol ding— $3.00. 
Manual   of    Shoemaking— Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  ou  The  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing — H.  Dussauce— $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Wm.  C.  Redfield — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming — $6.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture — H.  R.  Procter — $7.50. 

Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon — $10.00. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $1.00. 

Standard  Pattern  Cutting — C.  J.  Ward — 

Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluck. 

Sewing  Machines — P.   N.  Hasluck. 

Soldier's  Foot  and  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe   and   Leather   Lexicon — $0.40. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book— Hopkins  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  R.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam. 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  Levi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel — $5.00. 
AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUB.  CO.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

Grain  Counters 

suit  the  most  critical  manu- 
facturers.   Always  uniform 
in  quality. 


A  trial  will  convince  YOU  it 
PAYS  to  buy  counters  of  us 


YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

mHIUilHiimii  ■■■■■■■■■  miiiummiiiiimmOiimiiltl 
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CALFSKINS 


COLORS  a„d  BLACKS 


Dull  and  Bright 
Finish 


-Manufactured  by- 


O'Keefe  &  Hall  Leather  Co. 

106  SOUTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  Tannery  at  SALEM,  MASS. 


HUNDREDS 

OF  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  USING 

THOUSANDS 


of  IDEAL  SOLE  RACKS  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
5  Canada,  Europe  and  even  Hong  Kong,  China.     Used  for 
2»   Men's  and  Women's  Insoles  and  Outsoles  also  Taps.    Stock  J* 
sizes  12  prs.,  24  prs.  or  36  prs.    Special  sizes  to  order. 


! 

r 


Manufacturer 9  of  Shoe  Machinery 

'Donnelly  Machine  Go.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Ross  Moyer 
Mfg'.  Co. 


Vamp 
Polisher. 


Heel  Scouring  Wheel. 


HEEL.  BOTTOM. 

Mew  Method  Wheels. 


CINCINNATI,  0. 
634  Sycamore  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
3840  La  Salle  Street. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
205  Lincoln  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
1423  Olive  Street. 


Hand 
Rounding  Clamp. 


Leather  Measurer. 


Listen ! 

You 

OUGHT  TO  USE 

FUTURITY 

Cotton  Shoe  Threads 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


FUTURITY   THREAD  ;MFG.  CO. 

SALES  HEADQUARTERS 
1 27  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.         Mill  at  Plympton,  Mass. 
BRANCHES 

234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York     George  L.  Spear  &  Co.,  237  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 

G.  F.  Shuster  Co..  109  No.  4th  St.,  Phila. 
J.  W.  Dyer,  22  Andrews  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Walter  Williams  &  Co..  Mont.,  Can- 


American  Shoemaking 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 


IJAMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an 
illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  indus- 
trial life  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe- 
making— *a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

^SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s.  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f.,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 


sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  ;iew  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world. 
fJJREMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  lo 
individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  GO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD.  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

Ernest  J.  Wright  1  J8  Abington  Avenue,  Northampton.  England 
JOHS  RANTIL.  European  Agt..  Obrerusel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M..  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  Agent,  Melbourne,  Australia 


THE 

Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

1195 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2390  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
si.los  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  hhJ 
setting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  »a\ed. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,       •        -       -  BOSTON. 
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Tight  Grain    Soft  and  Mellow    Jet  Black 


"P  &  V"  Patent  Sides  have  a 
light  finish  that  shows  the  grain 
and  which  is  not  as  brittle  as  the 
heavy,  thick  enamels.  This  finish 
is  tough  enough  to  resist  cracking 
under  all  ordinary  strains. 

The  reputation  for  high-grade 
leathers  that  goes  with  the  trade- 
marK  'P  &  V"  acquired  from  the 
experience  of  sixty-six  years  of 
successful  tanning,  is  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  trying  "P  6c  V" 
Patent  Sides.  You  will  find  our 
Patent  Sides  up  to  the  standard 
of  other  "P  &  V"  leathers. 


Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00 ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
Conducted  by  RUPERT  B.  ROGERS. 
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EXPORTS  OF  SHOES  STILL 
GAINING. 

According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns, the  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1,  will  show  a  record  breaking  ex- 
port business  in  boots  and  shoes 
from  the  United  States.  For  ten 
months  the  figures  are  $15,401,- 
948,  while  the  exports  for  April 
were  about  $1,750,000.  This  would 
indicate  exports  for  the  entire 
year  of  twenty  million  dollars,  a 
gain  of  over  $2,000,000  over  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

Our  increase  in  exports  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  shoes  and 
leather,  as  the  census  figures 
show  that  the  United  States  is 
now  third  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, and  in  the  last  ten-year 
period,  exports  of  manufac- 
tured ^food  stuffs,  increased  just 
124  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  exports  of 
manufactures  for  the  United 
States  during  this  period  is  great 
er  than  for  any  one  of  its  chief 
industrial  competitors,  such  as 
Germany,  England  and  France. 

This  increase  would  seem  to  in- 
(  dicate  that  the  United  States  is 
in  nearly  all  lines  of  manufac- 
tures, not  only  successfully  com- 
peting with  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  that  the  advantage 
of  position  is  steadily  accruing  to 
this  country. 


EFFECT  OF  INCREASED 
WAGES. 

"However  well  meant  attempts 
are  to  artificially  increase 
wages,"  says  'Liberty  and  Pro- 
gress,' an  Australian  publication, 
"we  can  never  get  away  from 
their  economic  results,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  effects, 
which  is  always  overlooked,  is 
that  they  inevitably  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has 
necessarily  to  be  employed  to 
achieve  a  given  result  or  output, 
and  thereby  add  to  the  toll  which 
the  community  has  to  pay  to 
capital  to  get  its  work  done. 
Capital  may  be  the  'common 
enemy',  but,  unfortunately,  noth- 
ing can  be  doYie  without  its  aid ; 
even  by  such  a  good  and  true 
Socialist  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson, 
who  is  still  patiently  waiting  in 
Sydney  for  the  collection  of  suf- 
ficient capital  to  enable  him  to 
bring  out  a  daily  labor  paper.  The 
greater  the  cost  of  building,  of 
raw  material,  of  carriage,  of 
handling,  of  clerical  work,  or 
artisans'  wages,  and  of  all  the 
et  ceteras  employed  in  business, 
the  greater  amount  of  capital 
must  be  employed  in  it. 

"Capital  is  exactly  like  labor. 
It  must  be  paid  for  its  services. 
A  smaller  amount  costs  less,  a 
larger  amount  costs  more.  It  may 
be  said  that  capital,  small  or 
large,  tries  to  get  as  much  as  it 
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can  out  of  his  employment,  and, 
no  doubt,  this  is  true.  But  there 
can  never  be  any  monopoly  in 
capital,  as  it  is  always  kept  in 
check  by  the  competition  of  other 
capital.  And  once  it  tries  to 
make  more  than  a  fair  thing  it 
induces  immediate  competition 
from  other  sources.  Whatever 
may  happen  is  exceptional  cases, 
generally  the  rule  must  be  that 
for  whatever  capital  there  is  em- 
ployed in  business,  there  must 
be  an  adequate  return  of  fair  in- 
terest. When  there  is  no  return 
at  all,  bankruptcy  ensues.  When 
return  is  small,  enterprise  fails 
off.  When  wages  are  artificially 
raised  in  every  direction,  setting 
up  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
teraction, all  the  capital  employ- 
ed in  a  particular  line  is  similarly 
affected,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  common  action  is 
taken  by  those  employing  it  to 
raise  prices,  not  only  to  pay  the 
increase  in  the  wages,  but  i;he 
larger  interest  charges  on  the  ad- 
ditional capital,  which  has  to  be 
employed. 

"Such  action  does  not  form  a 
monopoly,  but  is  simply  a  fair 
trade  arrangement.  Where  more 
money  is  to  be  employed  to 
achieve  a  given  result,  a  greater 
demand  must  also  set  in  for  capi- 
tal, and  no  doubt  this  is  one  of 
the  several  economic  reasons 
which  have  brought  about  what 
is  called  our  'tight'  money  mar- 
ket, which  Mr.  O'Malley  calls  a 
'conspiracy \  among  our  bankers; 
overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  effects  of  labor 
administration,  and,  incidentally, 
to  the  artificial  increase  in  wages. 
We  have  in  Australia  for  many 
years  adopted  a  mere  rule-of- 
thumb  method  of  putting  up 
wages.  They  are  raised  by  so- 
called  industrial  bodies,  which  do 
not  consider  economic  reasons, 
and  up  goes  the  cost  of  living,  in 
sympathy.  Then  the  wages  are 
put  up  again  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living;  the  cost 
of  living  sympathetically  re- 
sponds; the  Wages  Boards  and 
industrial  courts  again  act  in 
sympathy — and  so  it  goes  on; 
and  no  matter  how  sympatheti- 
cally   responsive    Wage  Boards 


and  industrial  courts  may  be,  ex- 
perience teaches  that  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  well  ahead 
of  both." 


TARIFF  VS.  CHILD  LABOR 

The  amendment  proposed  to  the  | 
new  tariff  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress prohibiting  the  entering  in- 
to the  United  States  of  manu- 
factured products  on  which  con- 
vict or  child  labor  has  been  em- 
ployed involves  a  new  and  com- 
mendable form  of  protection  tor 
our  home  industries. 

The  weakness  of  the  proposi- 
tion lies  in  the  difficulty  which  is 
bound  to  be  encountered  in  prov- 
ing that  this  sort  of  labor  has 
actually  been  employed  on  the 
articles  in  question. 


PARCEL  POST  REFORM. 

In  the  bulletin  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York 
under  the  date  of  June  9  appears 
a  very  interesting  article  urging 
certain  reforms  in  the  parcel  post 
system.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
the  usefulness  of  the  parcel  post 
before  its  inauguration  on  Jan  1, 
such  doubt  is  now  dispelled  and 
manufacturers  and  shippers  are 
highly  interested  in  developing  it 
to  its  fullest  point  of  usefulness. 

A  committee  representing  the 
above  association  have  recom- 
mended to  Postmaster  General 
Burleson. 

1.  The  elimination  of  zones,  or 
reduction  of  zones  to  two  or 
three. 

2.  Reduction  of  insurance 
rate  and  creation  of  a  fund  from 
which  claims  may  be  promptly 
paid. 

3.  Abolition  of  special  stamps 
and  acceptance  of  ordinary 
stamps  on  packages. 

4.  Adoption    of  appropriate 
containers  for  fragile  articles. 

Referring  to  the  first  of  these, 
the  committee  makes  the  strong 
point  that  the  present  zone  sys-  i 
tern  creates  a  distinct  territorial  ' 
discrimination  against  all  those 
portions  of  the  country  which  lie 
in  the  interior. 

Regarding  insurance,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  rates  for 
insurance  based  upon  this  class 
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of  postal  matter  insured  by 
private  companies  and  upon  the 
experience  of  shippers,  insuring 
their  own  business,  are  excessive 
and  many  shippers  consider  the 
present  rate  of  ten  cents  on  a 
valuation  of  $50  abnormally  ex- 
cessive. 

The  inconvenience  of  being 
forced  to  use  distinctive  stamps 
on  all  parcels  works  a  hardship 
on  many  who  cannot  obtain  these 
stamps  easily  or  conveniently. 

During  the  short  period  of  op- 
eration in  which  the  parcel  post 
has  been  in  force  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  shippers  that  the  present 
method  of  transporting  fragile 
goods  in  parcel  post  results  in  a 
serious  amount  of  damage.  It  is 
believed  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  transport  this  class 
of  merchandise  without  incurring 
so  much  risk  and  loss. 


MAKING  MEN. 
As  Illustrated  by  Personal  Ex- 
periences of  a  Manufacturer. 

Real  efficiency  is  man  building 
primarily  and  money  making  sec- 
ondarily. It  builds  up  a  man,  so 
that  he  can  make  more  money  for 
himself  and  his  employer.  For 
illustration : — 

In  our  office  we  had  a  high 
school  youth,  a  typist  by  train- 
ing and  a  football  warrior  by 
nature  and  experience.  Taking 
letters  and  punching  keys  wasn't 
lively  enough  for  him,  and  he 
began  to  go  the  pace  after  of- 
fice hours.  We  liked  him  well, 
and  when  we  saw  that  he  would 
soon  land  on  the  street,  if  not  in 
the  gutter,  we  decided  to  do 
something  for  him.  We  dis- 
charged him  summarily  from  the 
office  force.  Then  we  told  him 
that  he  could  have  a  try  at  any 
position  in  the  factory.  He  walked 
through  the  workrooms,  asked 
about  the  different  machines,  and 
the  wages.    Finally  he  said,  "I'll 

k   try  the  welter.   It's  a  man's  job." 

f  And  he  stood  up  to  it  like  a  man. 
He  got  interested  in  other  ma- 
chines and  the  factory  system. 
Now  he's  a  foreman,  and  soon 
will  be  superintendent.  We 
made  him,  or  rather  gave  him 
a  chance  to  make  himself.  He 
would  have  gone  to  the  dogs  if 


he  held  on  to '  the  easy  place  in 
the  office  much  longer.  When  he 
had  a  man's  work  to  do,  he 
buckled  down  and  did  it.  If  you 
want  real  efficiency,  or  temper- 
ance, either,  give  a  man  some- 
thing worth  while  to  do.  ' 


TELLING  AT  A  GLANCE 
OVERDUE  LOTS. 

A  factory  using  a  sheet  system 
may  get  the  work  through  a  de- 
partment better  by  so  doing,  but 
the  getting  the  work  through  can 
be  made  easier  by  adding  a 
simple  colored  sticker  to  it. 

Recently,  a  factory  was  noticed 
where  there  were  six  days  al- 
lowed to  get  work  through  the 
stitching  department.  They  had 
a  different  colored  sticker  for 
each  day  in  the  week,  that  show- 
ed on  which  day  of  the  week  the 
lot  had  entered  the  room.  The 
sticker  was  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  tag  and  all  operators  were 
instructed  to  keep  the  back  of 
the  tag  showing  while  they  were 
working  on  the  lot.  In  this  way 
the  executives  of  the  department, 
in  walking  past  the  benches,  could 
tell  at  a  glance  if  any  work  was 
hanging  back.  If  blue  was  the 
Monday  color,  and  on  Friday  the 
foreman  would  see  a  blue  sticker 
in  the  room,  he  would  keep  his 
eye  on  that  lot  to  make  sure  it 
would  hurry  along. 

The  price  of  these  stickers  is 
only  nominal,  and  the  amount  of 
good  it  does  is  inestimable.  The 
sheet  system  is  a  great  thing,  but 
the  sheets  alone  will  not  get  the 
work  through  the  room..  It  re- 
quires some  help  from  the  execu- 
tives, and  the  stickers  are  a  help 
to  the  executive. 

The  big  advantage  of  a  colored 
sticker  of  this  kind  is  that  if 
there  is  a  lot  in  the  room  on  Fri- 
day that  came  in  on  Monday 
every  time  the  foreman  passes  it 
he  sees  a  blue  sticker,  and  he 
cannot  say  he  did  not  see  it. 
Rather  than  have  it  staring  him 
in  the  face  all  the  time  he  will 
see  that  it  gets  out. 


— Know  the  difference  between 
system  and  red  tape.  Arise  at 
the  results  you  want  in  the 
simplest  Way  possible. 


McKay  Stock  Fitting 
Department. 


Sometimes  workmen  chafe  because  foremen  want 
certain  things  done  in  a  certain  way.  Often  it  ap- 
ipears  as  though  it  were  foolish,  but  usually  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  his  system. 

In  this  article  are  some  excellent  suggestions  for 
handling  McKay  work  and  all  depend  on  doing  cer- 
tain things  in  a  certain  way. 


In  this  article  the  writer  will 
give  his  experience  as  foreman 
in  several  McKay  stock  fitting  de- 
partments, which  included  the 
handling  of  all  kinds  of  McKay 
and  Standard  Screw  work,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  and  low- 
er priced  stock. 

First,  to  get  successful  results, 
in  this  department,  it  is  very  es- 
sential to  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery. 

A  large  tank  about  3  feet  in 
height  by  6  feet  long  and  4  feet 
wide  should  be  provided,  con- 
nected with  water  pipes,  so  that 
water  may  at  all  times  be  at  a 
proper  temperature,  for  temper- 
ing soles.  This  tempering  is  the 
most  important  part  in  preparing 
the  leather  for  the  machines  in 
the  process  of  fitting  McKay 
soles. 

A  sufficient  number  of  trucks, 
with  shelves  for  placing  the  soles 
thereon  while  in  the  different 
stages  of  operation  in  this  depart- 
ment, should  be  provided  also. 
These  trucks  may  be  made  about 
3  feet  in  height,  3  feet  in  length, 
and  the  width  should  correspond 
to  the  size  of  soles  to  be  fitted, 
that  is,  men's,  boys'  or  youths'. 
They  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  handle  its  cases,  in  24, 
36  or  72-pair  lots,  as  the  case  may 
be. 


The  ends,  back  and  top  of 
these  racks  should  be  closely 
boarded,  while  the  front  is  open 
so  operators  may  at  all  times  have 
easy  access  to  and  from  soles  on 
shelves  of  truck,  and  front  should 
at  all  times  be  covered  with  bur- 
lap when  soles  are  not  being 
worked  upon. 

These  trucks  will  do  away  with 
a  number  of  the  benches  now  in 
use  in  most  McKay  stock  fit- 
ting departments.  On  all  racks 
should  be  card  holders,  so  that 
one  or  more  tags,  which  repre- 
sent the  different  cases  of  soles 
in  rack,  could  be  used.  In  addi- 
tion, the  color  of  card  shows  the 
different  days'  work.  Some  fac- 
tories work  on  a  sheet  system  so 
that  each  day's  work  may  go 
along  in  its  proper  time  and 
place. 

There  are  several  different 
makes  of  shoe  machinery  on  the 
market,  all  well  adapted  for  the 
different  lines  of  work.  To  get 
results,  "good  machines,  kept  in 
good  condition,  are  very  neces- 
sary.' ' 

We  assume  that  you  have  your 
room  all  equipped  and  ready  for 
stock  fitting.  Taking  a  day's 
work  now,  as  it  comes  from  the 
cut  sole  department,  it  should 
be  ready  for  the  tempering  pro- 
cess.   At  some  designated  hour 
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each  day  this  should  be  done  to 
suit  different  occasions,  but  I 
suggest  that  soles  be  delivered  to 
stock  fitting  department  at  8 
o'clock  every  morning.  A  com- 
pietent  stock  fitter  should  be  se- 
lected to  oversee  the  wilting  or 
tempering  of  stock,  not  letting 
this  job  be  handled  by  the  cheap- 
est and  most  incompetent  labor 
in  the  department.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  water  is  at  proper 
temperature,  and  that  each  case 
of  soles,  when  placed  therein,  is 
properly  opened,  both  heel  and 
toe,  so  that  the  water  will  get 
between  soles.  If  this  is  not 
done  at  this  time,  the  soles  wjill 
adher  to  each  other  in  spots,  and 
this  means  improper  tempering. 

The  length  of  time  which  soles 
remain  in  water  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  different  quali- 
ties and  tannages  of  the  leather 
being  used,  also  to  different  hetfs. 

When  soles  are  taken  from 
wiater,  they  must  be  covered  at 
once  with  burlap  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  they  will  be 
in  proper  temper  to  start  wtork 
upon.  At  this  time  another  day's 
work  must  be  put  through  a  simi- 
lar process,  that  you  may  always 
have  soles  coming  along  in  rota- 
tion. If  so  desired,  now  is  the 
time  to  roll  any  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  stock  before  going  onto 
the  rounding  machine. 

The  first  operation  is  to  see  that 
soles  have  the  proper  sizes  stamp- 
ed on  heel,  also  one  or  two  soles 
must  have  case  number  stamped 
on  them.  The  operator  who  does 
stamping  must  count  each  case 
at  this  time,  in  fact  each  and 
every  operator  must  count  cases 
and  see  that  thjey  are  full  wthen  he 
receives  them  and  when  they  leave 
his  hands.  This  will  overcome 
many  lost  soles  and  short  cases, 
which  have  to  be  refilled.  The 
writer  has  found  by  experience 
that  this  system  may  be  installed 
in  a  department  where  each  and 
every  operator  is  not  only  will- 
ing but  pleased  to  see  all  castes 
going  along  full.  All  operators 
dislike  getting  out  odd  soles. 

There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  McKay  soles,  such  as 
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the  regular  half  double,  full 
double,  McKay  shank,  and  shank 
welt,  in  the  fitting  of  which  the 
operations  vary  some. 

After  stamping,  the  next  op- 
eration is  rounding,  at  which  time 
care  should  be  taken  that  soles 
are  cut  clean  and  true  to  pat- 
terns. Oftentimes  on  the  sharp 
shanks  in  use  at  the  present  time,, 
the  knife  will  skip  across,  pro- 
ducing a  sole  not  true  to  pattern,, 
and  later  on  causing  trouble  by 
forcing  the  McKay  sewer  to  run 
off  innersole. 

After  rounding  the  next  im- 
portant operation  is  McKay 
channeling.  To  get  this  done 
properly  the  outersole  and  inner- 
sole  patterns  must  be  carefully 
compared  and  the  McKay  groove 
so  placed  that  the  McKay  sewer 
will  be  able  to  sew  about  1-8  of 
an  inch  onto  the  insole.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  getting  out 
a  McKay  shoe.  Sole  and  upper 
must  not  gap  at  the  edge  and 
requires  nailing  together,  as  i& 
done  on  many  shoes. 

There  are  several  different 
sizes  of  knives,  and  grooves  to- 
be  used,  but  the  writer  prefers  to 
use  as  short  a  knife  as  possible 
so  long  as  it  will  enable  the 
groove  to  be  located  and  have 
that  stitching  1-8  of  an  inch  onto 
the  innersole.  The  No.  7  knife 
has  been  found  to  most  generally 
mieet  all  conditions. 

This  channel  is  the  most  com- 
mon one  in  use  in  American  fac- 
tories. There  is  also  what  is: 
called  the  English  channel,  com- 
monly made  by  useing  a  No.  4 
knife,  and  another  called  a  double- 
groove,  making  the  McKay  and 
fair  stitch  groove  at  one  opera- 
tion. 

After  soles  are  channeled  they 
are  ready  for  placing  on  the  slip 
tap.  One  of  the  best  ways  for 
handling  taps  is  to  have  them  de- 
livered to  the  stock  fitting  de- 
partment in  trays  36  inches  long. 
These  will  take  cases  of  all  sizes 
and  irons.  Trays  should  be  made 
in  depth  and  width  to  correspond 
with  the  average  size  tap  used.  la 
other  words,  they  should  be  made- 
deep  enough  so  that  taps  may 
be  put  in  lengthwise,  or  toe  first, 
and  not  so  wide  that  they  will 
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work  around  sideways.  Heel  of 
tap  must  com|e  flush  with  top  of 
tray. 

Taps  should  be  dipped  in  water 
the  same  as  soles,  and  then  placed 
on  racks,    where  they    will  be 
handy.    The   taps   now  go  ahead 
for  scarfing    and    pasting,  and 
after  the  scarfing  or  butting,  as 
many  call  it,  they  are    put  on 
shelves.    Each  of  these  shelves 
should  be  marked  by  color  tags, 
or  different    days'    work.  The 
tap  is  now  joined  to  sole,  which 
is  genjerally  done  by  use  of  paste 
put  on  with  a  brush,  although 
some  factories  use  cement,  ap- 
plied by  machine.    Proper  care 
must  be  taken  that  paste    is  of 
good  quality  and  uniformly  ap- 
plied.   After  pasting  and  laying 
they  are  put  into  a  press,  wherte 
they  stay  for  several  hours  under 
pressure.    One  of  the  best  meth- 
ods is  to  put  soles  into  press  toe 
to  toe,  say  4  pairs,  then  place  a 
l)oard  the  width  of  sole  on  top, 
and  continue  as  before  until  case 
is  completed. 

After  taking  soles  from  press, 
is  the  best  time  to  put  on  shank 
pieces,  for  the  regular  half 
double  sole,  if  a  wooden  shank 
is  used.  They  should  be  soaked 
in  watter,  and  one  end  placed 
under  or  between  tap  and  sole, 
-one  tack  will  hold  it  at  this 
place,  but  two  will  be  necessary 
■at  breast  of  heel. 

Many  factories  put  in  shanks 
in  the  lasting  department,  but  the 
"writer  believes  this  is  not  the  cor- 
rect way,  as  by  putting  them  on 
T>efore  moulding  a  better  shape 
can  be  given  at  the  moulding  op- 
eration. The  shank  stiffens  the 
:sole,  while  tap  is  being  trimmed 
and  channel  turned.  , 
After  moulding  the  tap  trim- 
ming is  done  and  a  slight  bevel 
must  be  given  tap,  as  oftentimes 
tap  is  trimmed  too  close. 

The  toe  gouging  machine  cuts 
out  a  groove  about  1-2  inch  wide 
and  1-8  inch  deep.  This  forms 
a  bed  for  the  upper  stock,  which 
bunches  around  toe  at  lasting, 
and  this  operation  allows  sole  and 
upper  to  be  pulled  close  together. 

Soles  are  now  ready  for  chan- 
nel turning.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
take  a  sponge  and  go  over  them 
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with  water,  as  care  must  be  taken 
that  channels  are  not  broken 
while  turning  them.  The  soles 
are  now  in  proper  temper,  and 
this  is  the  time  and  place  to  do 
the  fair  stitching.  A  careful  trial 
of  this  plan  will  convince  any 
manufacturer  of  the  improvement 
in  the  work,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  The  very  small 
number  of  damaged  soles  will 
also  be  noticed  after  this  opera- 
tion, the  truck  of  soles  may  be 
taken  to  the  racks,  where  the  case 
of  insoles  and  counters  that  miatch 
it  are,  and  altogether  it  is  now 
ready  for  the  lasting  department. 

On  the  English  channel  sole, 
mentioned  before  in  this  article, 
after  being  taken  from  the  press, 
instead  of  being  moulded  they  go 
direct  to  tap  trimming  machine. 
From  there  to  toe  gouging  and 
then  are  ready  to  be  fair  stitched. 
The  fair  stitch  operator  handles 
theste  soles  with  the  channel  side 
up  and  stitches  directly  in  one  of 
the  double  grooves,  made  at  time 
of  McKay  channeling.  This  groove 
is  in  very  close,  up  to  the  heel  of 
knife;  as  close  as  can  be  without 
cutting  with  channel  lip.  The 
small  size  of  the  No.  4  knife 
makes  it  necessary  that  this 
channel  be  cut  3-16  or  2-8  of  an 
inch  in  from  edge  of  sole.  After 
sole  is  stitched  shanks  are  tacked 
on,  same  as  Regular  McKay  soles, 
then  moulded,  and  channel  turn- 
ed, which  is  last  operation  on 
these  soles  in  stock  fitting  room. 
This  so-called  English  channel, 
makes  a  very  good  imitation  of  a 
Goodyear  stitch  aloft. 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
fitting  shank  welts.  It  is  my  ex- 
perience that  the  large  size  tap 
scarfings  can  quite  often  be  used 
as  an  outside  shank.  I  have  seen 
the  shoulders  of  flexible  split  cut 
up  into  strips,  which,  in  width, 
would  correspond  to  the  length  of 
the  shank  welt  required.  These 
strips  for  men's  work  are  usually 
cut  in  3  sizes,  say  6-8  and  10. 
These  strips  are  run  through  the 
skiving  machine,  making  them  as 
uniform  in  weight  as  possible. 
They  are  then  passed  lengthwise 
through  the  welt  splitting  ma- 
chine (without  using  cut  of  knife) 
taking  a  scarf    off    both  edges 
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the  entire  length.  By  doing  this 
the  shank  wjelts  are  all  butted  be- 
fore they  are  cut.  This  saves 
the  great  labor  of  butting  each 
shank  separately.  Now  the  strips 
are  again  passed  through  the 
same  machine  endways.  By  use 
of  the  twio  knives,  called  cutting 
and  splitting,  the  shanks  are  cut 
and  split  at  one  operation,  being 
very  much  like  the  operation  on 
the  old-fashioned  rand  cutting 
machine. 

When  fitting  this  shank  welt 
shoe,  stock  is  taken  from  press  to 
tap  trimmer,    toie    gouger,  and 
passed  on  to  fair  stitcher,  where 
you  must  see  that  shanks  are  in 
good  temper,  so  that    they  will 
conform  to  curve  in  shank  of 
sole.    The  operator  inserts  one 
end  of  shank  between    tap  and 
sole;  he  then  stitches  around  the 
sole  until  the  presser  foot  of  ma- 
chine is  up  to  line  of,  or  nearly 
over,  the  inside  scarfed  edgle  of 
tap.    Until  the  operator  has  be- 
come expert  on  this  work,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to 
a  full  stop  at  this  point,  at  which 
time  by  slightly  raising  heel  of 
sole,  the  end  of  the  other  shank 
welt  is  placed  between  tap  and 
sole.    He  then  stitches  down  un- 
der breast  of  heel  and,  after  he 
has  become  expert    in  handling 
this  style  of  sole,  will  put  them 
on  nearly  as  fast  as  any  other 
way.    The  welts  being  between 
tap  and  sole,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  from    a  full 
double  sole. 

After  being  stitched  an  ordi- 
nary shoe  knife  is  used  for  scarf- 
ing of  ends  of  welts,  which  must 
be  left  long  enough  to  just  go 
under  breast  of  heel.  Shanks  are 
tacked  on  soles,  then  moulded 
and,  if  necessary,  any  of  the 
shanks  which  overlap  edges  are 
trimmed  off  with  knife,  or  on 
tap  turning  machine.  Channels 
are  then  turned  same  as  on  other 
McKay  soles. 

In  several  factories  I  have 
known  them  to  tack  this  shank 
on  instead  of  stitching  them,  and 
while  sometimes  they  do  not  even 
go  to  the  trouble  of  placing  the 
welt  between  tap  and  sole,  but 
tack  the  end  on  outside  of  tap 
when  shoe  is  finished.  Made  this 


way,  the  end  sticks  up  and  makes 
a  very  rough  unfinished  edge. 

The  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
produce  the  stock  for  the  welts 
is  to  have  shank  welt  dies  made 
of  the  required  length  and  cut 
them  from  narrow  pieces  of  stock, 
also  from  half  heeling. 

These  dies  are  made  with  a 
notch  inside,  which  cuts  a  notch 
in  the  edge  of  the  welt,  and  makes 
them  very  easy  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  sole. 

CORRECT  TEMPERATURE 
FOR  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Production  and  efficiency  in- 
crease together  up  to  a  point.  Af- 
ter temperature  rises  above  that 
point  production  falls  off.  This 
point  has  been  determined  at  70 
degrees  by  the  Thos.  G.  Plant  Co. 
It  has  spent  much  money  for  pow- 
er driven  fans  and  thermometers, 
for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
its  workrooms.  It  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  pays  to  keep  workmen 
cool  and  comfortable. 

But  in  the  average  American 
factory  a  thermometer  is  as  rare 
as  a  pearl  in  an  oyster.  The  only 
electric  fan  is  the  little  one  in 
the  office.  It  may  be  doing  as 
much  harm  as  good.  Too  much 
of  a  breeze  lowers  the  working 
point.  A  man  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  breeze  than  to  his 
books. 

Means  among  shoeworkers  of 
keeping  cool  are  simple.    Men  re- 
move their  coats,  and  dress  shirts, 
and  open  wide!  the  windows.  The 
ideal  shoemaker,  in  the  B.  &<S.  W. 
U.    picture,    wears  a  sleeveless 
shirt,  like  an  athlete  on  the  run- 
ning track.    He  prepares  himself 
for  hot  work.    But  towards  sen 
curing  exterior  coolness,  he  does 
very  little,  except  he  be  ingenious 
fellow,  and  rig  a  makeshift  fan 
on  the  shafting.    Awnings  for 
shade  are  not  for  the  average  shoe 
factory.    Trees  and  green  grass 
and  flowers,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  coolness,  are  found  only 
about  country  shops,    or  model 
factories,  like  the  Plant  shop,  or 
the  U.  S.  M.  Co.  factories,  or  the 
Sorosis  annex.  The  value  of  these 
exterior  advantages  in  manufac- 
turing is  increasing  every  year. 
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In  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  other  sea 
coast  towns,  east  winds  on  hot 
summer  days  are  as  welcome  as 
a  well  in  the  desert.  Production 
goes  up  as  east  winds  come  in. 
But  it's  the  common  notion  of 
the  shoe  trade  that  a  shoemaker 
should  work  until  it's  too  hot  to 
work,  and  then  stop.  Manufac- 
turers have  spent  millions  to  se- 
cure uniformity  of  product.  Now 
they  are  spending  thousands  to 
secure  uniformity  of  workman- 
ship. And  a  part  of  this  expendi- 
ture is  for  keeping  workrooms  at 
even  temperature,  and  cool  and 
comfortable  in  summer  time. 


THE  GOAL. 

You  can't  make  a  real  success* 
without  making  real  enemies, 
you  can't  hold  a  strong  position 
without  strong  opposition.  You 
won't  seem  right  to  any  if  you 
don't  seem  wrong  to  many.  View- 
points aren't  uniform.  Standards 
of  morals  and  ethics,  means  of 
livelihood,  sources  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  vary  within  indi- 
vidual habits  of  mind  and  life. 
Men  aren't  ante.  Humans  aren;t 
born  with  standardized  impulses 
and  predestined  ways  of  work- 
ing. There  are  a  thousand  grades 
and  types  of  proficiency  and  in- 
tellect, untold  variations  of  in- 
telligence. There  isn't  a  living 
soul  with  whom  you  entirely 
agree  on  every  subject.  You  must 
stub  advancing  feet  against  big- 
otry and  rascality,  and  the  more 
decidedly  you  progress,  the  more 
vehemently  you'll  conflict  with 
thoise  who  dislike  you.  You  can't 
attain  without  pain  and  you 
can't  secure  your  rights  without 
hundreds  of  others  believing  that 
you  interfered  with  their  rights. 
Every  earnest  man  in  every  gen- 
eration has  paid  the  price  of  in- 
dividuality. You  can't  dodge. 
The  greater  you  are,  the  greater 
the  penalty  of  your  progress.  The 
further  you  go,  the  wider  your 
range,  the  more  you  increase  the 
points  of  contact  with  which  you 
must  reckon  and,  therefore,  you 
multiply  your  battles  against  mis- 
conception and  slander.  You  can't 
avoid  or  evade  your  alloted  des- 
tiny, you  can  only  hold  down 
your  share  of  troubles  by  holding 


back.  So  long  as  you  aspire, 
others  will  conspire;  so  long  as 
you  try,  others  will  vie.  You'll 
have  hostility  to  face  in  every 
place  and  at  every  pace.  Go 
straight  on  to  your  goal.  So  long 
as  your  conscience  isn't  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  you  as  a  friend, 
don't  you  give  a  rap  for  your 
enemies. — The  Shoe  Retailer. 


MAKING  MISTAKES. 

Errors  are  costly,  whether  they 
be  little  or  big,  and  yet  no  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  devised  which 
actually  prevents  errors.  '  Busi- 
ness generals  often  say  that  they 
do  not  want  a  man  who  does  not 
make  an  error,  believing  that 
through  errors  the  right  man 
will  work  out  a  better  system  and 
more  careful  handling  of  details. 
We  recently  talked  with  a  re- 
sponsible head  of  a  department 
who  had  in  charge  the  buying  of 
lasts.  He  was  a  man  trained  by 
years  of  actual  shoe  making  ex- 
perience and,  added  to  this,  he 
had  still  more  years  of  experi- 
ence in  buying  for  several  fac- 
tories. At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  he  had  selected  a  last 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
was  entirely  satisfactory  judg- 
ing from  the  samples  made  up  on 
it,  and  with  this  as  a  guide,  a 
thousand  pairs  of  lasts  were  or- 
dered. 

A  few  weeks  later  when  the 
first  lot  of  shoes  were  going 
through  the  works  it  was  dis- 
covered that  something  had  gone 
sadly  astray  and  that,  whereas 
the  shoes  had  looked  pretty  good 
when  made  up  on  the  sample 
size,  they  were  not  a  satisfactory 
product  made  up  in  case  lots. 

This  department  head  was  wise 
enough  to  take  the  case  immedi- 
ately to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  with  the  result  that  the  en- 
tire lot  of  lasts,  aggregating  to 
cost  over  a  thousand  dollars,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  the  ex- 
perimental work),  were  thrown 
under  the  boiler  and  burned  up. 
To  try  and  market  the  shoes 
made  on  those  lasts  would  have 
meant  a  much  more  serious  loss 
in  the  way  of  returned  goods  and 
cancelled  contracts. 


Making 
Pieced 
Heels 

Written  toy  H.  T.  Fairtrace. 

The  Haverhill  Die  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  of 
making  pieced  heels,  and  it 
has  been  generally  used  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or 
more.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  for  and  against  its 
adaptability  in  general,  as 
a  method  of  making  pieced 
heels. 

Fifth  Instalment. 


We  must  have  other  shapes 
than  those  as  represented  in  the 
section  A.  We  must  have  more 
and  larger  dies  in  the  same  shape 
as  the  A  left  hand  piece  in  the  A 
section,  and  we  must  have  nar- 
rower dies  than  those  represented 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  A  section. 

So  as  the  series  continues  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  second 
part  of  explanat  ion  which  we  will 
consider  the  B  section.  Now  the 
B  section  is  comparatively  the 
same  as  that  of  the  A  section  with 
the  exception  that  the  left  hand 
piece  in  the  B  section,  is  larger 
than  the  left  hand  piece  in  the  A 
section.  The  right  hand  pieces  in 
the  B  section  will  be  smaller  than 
those  of  the  right  hand  in  the  A 
section. 

In  securing  the  patterns  for  the 
B  section  follow  outline  lines  as 
marked  in  figure  number  three. 
They  are  drafted  the  same  as 
figure  number  two,  with  the  ex- 
ception that^'  there  is  only  four 
sizes  of  the  whole  lifts,  in  size 
from  two  to  five.  The  dividing 
line  which  is  termed  B,  is  drawn 
farther  over  to  the  right  and  is 
the  grade  of  two  lifts  from  one 
size  t  o  the  o1  her.  This  method 
of  grade  is  carried  into  the  C  and 
D  section,  as  represented  in  fig- 
ures number  four  and  five. 

When  grading  ofr  the  one-half 
lifts  from  one  section  to  the 
other,  always  drop  out  the  small- 


est lift  as  in  figure  number  three 
or  the  D  section;  we  have  drop- 
ped the  number  1  lift  and  in 
figures  number  four  and  number 
five. 

When  grading  for  the  one-half 
half  lifts  from  one  section  to  the 
other,  always  drop  out  the  small- 
est lift  as  in  figure  number  three, 
or  the  B  section ;  we  have  dropped 
the  number  one  lift  and  in  figure 
number  four,  we  have  dropped 
the  number  one  and  number  two 
lifts,  etc. 

The  idea  of  continuing  this 
grading  in  this  manner  is  to  se- 
cure a  variety  of  small  and  large 
pieces  of  different  contour,  w!hich 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
from  the  offal  all  that  is  possible. 
Now  by  following  the  lay-out  as- 
represented  in  the  diagram,  it»  will 
be  seen,  that  there  will  be  five 
places  or  chances,  to  use  the 
smallest  of  the  left  hand;  one-half 
lifts,  and  still  have  no  more  than 
a  two  pieced  lift.  While  in  t|ie 
next  section,  the  B;  section,  there 
will  be  four  chances  to  use  the 
next  smallest  of  the  left  hand 
pieces,  and  in  the  C  section/  there 
will  be  t  hree  chances  for  the  next 
left  hand  piece,  and  in  the  D  sec- 
tion there  would  be  two  chances. 

Now  as  we  have  provision  for 
using  all  the  small  left  'hand 
pieces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  smallest  of  the  right 
hand  pieces. 
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As  five  D  is  the  smallest  in 
width  of  all  the  right  hand  pieces 
naturally  there  would  be  a  great- 
er portion  of  this  particular  size 
cut  than  there  would  be  of  the 
ot!her  right  hand  pieces.  So  in 
that  case  if  we  did  not  want  to 
make  no  more  than  a  two  piece 
lift,  then  it  would  be  necessary 
to  substitute  any  of  the  other 
smaller  pieces  of  the  rightj  hand 
section. 

There  are  eighteen  one-half 
pieced  dies.  Figure  7  in  the 
A  section  to  and  including  fig- 
ure 24  in  the  D  section.  This 
comprises  a  set  of  dies  whicli  will 
make  any  size  lift  in  1-2-3-4  or 
5  sizes. 

The  V  shape  notches  in  the 
straigth  side  of  the  dies  or  match 
marks,  and  t  hey  also  have  a  cer- 
tain meaning.  This  is,  the  dies 
in  the  A  section  have  one  notch, 
w-hich  means  that  the  one  notch 


dies,  will  be  used  by  one  man. 
All  the  small  dies,  1  and  2A,  2B 
4  and  4C,  4  and  5D,  right  hand, 
and  A  and  B  left  hand,  are  to 
be  used  by  another  man. 

The  dies  should  be  set  inverta- 
bly  into  an  iron  plate  or  an  iron 
top  table.  This  plate  has  a  series 
fof  square  holes,  or  two  rows, 
about  three  inches  in  the  clear 
between  the  holes,  that  is,  they 
should  be  spaced  about  three 
inches  apart  from  the  edge  of  one 
die  to  the  other,  each  hole  in  the 
plate  has  a  flange  near  the  bot- 
tom upon  which  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  die  rests.  The  hole  should 
be  about  2 1-2  inc'hes  wide  and 
3  3-4  inches  long.  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  in  any  size  one- 
half  heel  die.  The  dies  are  held 
in  the  plate  by  set'  screws  which 
are  screwed  into  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  up  against  the  side  of 
the  die. 


7  ^ 
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die  belongs  to  the  group  of  the 
A  section.  The  B  section  dies 
have  two  notches,  which  'means 
tjiat  they  work  together  and  be- 
long to  the  group  of  the  B  section. 
The  dies  in  the  C  section  have 
three  notches.  While  those  of 
the  D  section  have  no  marks  at 
all.  These  dies  should  all  be 
Walker  dies  and  should  be  used 
inverted,  now  wit,h  this  par- 
ticular set  of  dies  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  cut  lifts  from  any  so 
called  one-half  heeling. 

We  will  deal  with  the  way  the 
dies  should  be  arranged  in  the 
cutting  plates.  Now  we  have  all 
told  18  two  piece  dies,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  largest  per- 
centage of  cut  lifts,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  dies  ar- 
ranged on  the  cutting  plate,  so 
that  all  of  the  largest  dies,  3, 
4  and  5A;  3,  4  and  5B;  5C  right 
hand,  and  C  and  D  left  hand 


In  placing  the  dies  into  the 
plate  start  with  the  largest  die 
which  is  designated  5A  and  place 
it  with  the  straight  side  next  to 
the  cutter,  and  in  the  first  hole  in 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  plate, 
then  follow  with  the  next  largest 
die,  which  is  designated  4A  and 
so  on  until  there  are  five  dies  in 
the  first  row  and  insert  in  the 
plate  the  largest  die  which  is 
designated  D  then  follow  in  with 
the  next  largest  of  the  triangle 
or  left  hand  dies,  as  long  as  they 
are  of  near  the  same  spread  in 
surface.  In  other  words  the  18 
dies  are  divided  int  o  two  groups ; 
One  group  contains  all  the  larg- 
est sizes  and  the  other  group  con- 
tains all  of  the  smallest  size  dies. 

Underneath  there  is  a  series  of 
spouts  one  for  each  die,  and  there 
is  a  set  of  hooks  fastened  to  each 
spout,  upon  which  sacks  are  hung 
to  catch  the  lifts  as  they  are 
mauled  down  through  the  die. 
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When  the  scrap  or  offal  is  pre- 
pared and  ready  for  the  lift  cut- 
ters, it  is  first  cut  by  the  cutter 
whjo  has  the  group  of  larger  dies. 
All  offal  that  is  too  small  to  make 
any  lift  on  the  first  group  of  dies 
is  turned  over  to  the  man  who 
lhas  the  smaller  dies. 

"With  this  arrangement  it  elim- 
inates the  chance  for  the  cutter 
to  cut  a  large  piece  of  leather  on 
the  smaller  dies.  It  may  appear 
that  the  labor  in  the  handling 
of  the  offal  by  going  through  it, 
first  with  the  large  dies  then  pass- 
ing the  same  over  to  the  small 
dies  would  not  pay  for  all  the 
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DELIVERING  A  CALL-DOWN. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no 
manufacturer  ever  gains  any- 
thing by  calling  down  a  superin- 
tendent or  'foreman  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  employes,  neither 
does  the  foreman  gain  anything 
by  making  a  workman  an  object 
before  his  fellows.  The  office  is 
the  proper  place  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  talk  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  foreman  over 
various  details  of  their  depart- 
ments and  if  the  employes  need 
correcting  now  and  then,  there 


trouble,  but  when  you  consider 
the  large  amount  of  large  heel 
pieces  that  can  be  secured  in  this 
manner,  it  more  than  pays  for 
the  extra  handling  of  the  offal. 

If  one  cutter  'has  large  and 
small  dies  in  use  at  the  same  time, 
he  will  invaribly  cut  a  portion  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  offal  on  the 
smaller  dies.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  keep  any  cutter,  from  cut- 
ting large  pieces  of  leather  on 
small  dies,  and  that  is  first  go 
through  the  offal  with  the  large 
dies  and  then  clean  it  up  with 
the  small  dies. 

(To  toe  Continued.) 


S  6.C-D 

is  a  time  and  a  method  of  doing 
it  which  shall  stimulate  rather 
than  antagonize  the  employe. 
Many  grouches  have  their  begin- 
ning in  the  indiscretion  of  a  fore- 
man, and  grouches  are  a  mighty 
poor  investment  for  a  depart- 
ment and  a  sure  cause  of  trouble. 


Some  men  chafe  at  small  riches 
and  modest  opportunities,  feeling 
that  they  w?ould  be  happier  if 
they  had  more.  They  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  content- 
ment is  a  state  of  mind  rather 
than  of  possession. 
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RUBBING  STICK 


A  well  finished  hard  wood  stick  used 
by  hand  and  machine  operators  for  level- 
ling bottoms  also  in  the  finishing  room  for 
rubbing  uppers. 

Packed  in  individual  boxes,  1 2  boxes 
(one  dozen  sticks)  in  a  carton. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  Novel  Price  Experiment 

How  a  Fitting  Room  Foreman  Determined 
a  Fair  Piece  Price. 


The  fairest  process  in  finding  a  price  is  to  have  five 
operators  put  upon  the  operation,  not  knowing  that 
they  are  being  tested  for  a  purpose,  and  take  the 
average  of  the  five  for  an  hour  as  a  basis  for  the 
same. 


The  question  is  often  asked  of 
a  foreman  in  applying  for  a  po- 
sition at  what  cost  per  pair  he 
can  produce  the  work  in  the 
room.  The  publication  in  the 
last  few  weeks  of  analysis  of 
prices  paid  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  brings  to  mind  the 
discrepancy  that  I  have  found  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  range  of  prices  for  the 
stitching  room.  It  would  be  very 
hard  work  for  a  man  to  answer 
this  question  offhand,  not  know- 
ing the  prices  that  were  in  voprue 
in  the  section  wherein  he  was  ap- 
plying for  the  position.  The 
stitching  room  prices  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  districts  of  Brockton, 
Lynn  and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  there 
are  shops  making  the  same  grades 
of  shoes  in  which  the  prices  vary. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  a  great  many  foremen  in  set- 
ting or  settling  a  price  to  use 
very  little  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter, oftentimes  selecting  a  very 
fast  operator  to  demonstrate  how 
many  pairs  per  hour  can  be  pro- 
duced from  a  machine,  while  at 
some  other  operation  a  slower  op- 
erator has  been  used  for  demon- 
stration, and  while  the  operations 
in  question  may  be  equally  the 
same  and  require  the  same 
amount  of  time,  on  the  average, 
the  price  will  vary  very  much. 

The  fairest  process  in  finding  a 
price  is  to  have  five  operators 
put  upon  the  operation,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  being 
tested  for  a  purpose,  and  take 
the  average  of  the  five  for  an 
hour  as  a  basis  for  the  same.  I 
have  been  in  factories  where  the 


simplest  operations  were  paid  for 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  harder 
operations,  and  where  girls  at  the 
table  were  earning  more  than  ex- 
perienced operator-,  were  upon  a 
machine  on  the  piece  prices  set- 
tled upon  in  those  factories. 

At  one  time  I  took  charge  of 
a  room  in  which  I  found  eight 
girls  trimming,  sizing,  lacing  and 
tying  up  uppers,  being  paid  on 
the  average  of  about  $5.50  per 
week,  and  at  no  time  were  they 
looking    for    work.    From  one 
week's  end  to  the  other,  the  work 
was  piled  high  around  them.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  these  girJs 
were  either  soldiering  or  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  do- 
ing as  much  work  as  they  should 
be  asked  to  do  for  the  money 
that  was  paid  them.    I  carefully 
watched  what  they  had    to  dor 
and  in  my  mind  selected  what  I 
considered  a  fair  price  for  the 
work  and  set  it  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  sealing  the  same  and 
putting  it  in  my  desk.    I  selected 
three  of  the  girls,  told  them  that 
I  had  made  a  piece  price,  and 
that  I  wanted  them  to  work  for 
one  week.    At  the    end    of  the 
week  I  would  tell  them  the  price, 
and,  if  it  was  not  satisfactory 
I  would  make  the  same  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  and  set    them  to 
work  on  that  basis.    The  third 
day  after  starting    they  were 
hunting  for  work  instead  of  work 
being  piled  in    front    of  them, 
showing  that  they  were  ambitious 
to  earn  more  than  what  they  had 
been  previously  paid.   At  the  end 
of  the  week  these  girls  at  the 
price  which  I    had    made,  had 
earned  from  $9.00  to  $12.00  a 
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Your  Books 

will  prove  the  economy  of  using 

CROWN  SOLE  BLEACH 

Saves  money  in  sole  leather,  because  it  makes 
possible  a  perfect  finish  on  glucose  spotted  or 
water  stained  leather. 

Get  atrial  lot  and  figure  carefully  the  result. 


K.  &  S.  Enamel  Brush  Stains 

Work  Perfectly  after  Crown  Sole  Bleach. 


KENT  &  SMITH 

LYNN      -      -     -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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piece,  and  the  work  was  up  and 
out  of  the  room,  passing  on  to 
the  lasters,  where  it  was  needed. 
This  was  in  a  place  where,  before 
I  took  hold,  I  was  told  that  the 
scarcity  of  girl  help  was  very 
great.  I  had  thus  turned  back 
five  of  the  eight  to  some  other 
part  of  the  stitching  room,  where 
they  claimed  they  were  in  need 
of  more  help. 

I  have  found  that  the  piece 
price  basis  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  varies 
very  greatly,  and  that,  while  the 
figures  published  give  us  some 
basis  of  an  idea  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  thus  show  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing shoes  in  the  East  and  West. 
I  have  found  very  often  that  the 
cost  of  a  room  has  been  greatly 
varied  through  the  action  or 
actions  of  some  of  the  help,  who 
have  been  in  the  places  men- 
tioned for  a  number  of  years  and 
thus  seem  to  think  that  they  own 
or  have  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  same,  and  influence  the  set- 
ting of  prices,  and  also  influence 
the  actions  of  all  new  operators 
or  different  hands  who  go  into 
these  rooms. 

In  taking  a  position  some  time 
ago  I  found  that  there  were  some 
hands  who  had  been  in  the  room 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  they 
had  pi'cked  jobs  and,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  owners  wished 
to  increase  this  room,  they  still 
thought  they  ought  to  be  given 
all  the  work  pertaining  to  these 
■positions  which  they  had  previous- 
ly held,  and  let  the  work  wait  in 
other  operations  until  they  had 
finished  the  same.  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  animositv  that 
they  greeted  any  change  in  the 
system  of  giving  out  the  work.  I 
was  able  to  break  up  the  afore- 
said conditions  and  prove  to  them 
that  even  with  the  new  system 
they  were  able  to  earn  as  much 
as  they  were  under  the  old  way 
of  working. 


VALUE  OF  CRITICISM. 

Frequently,  we  have  foremen 
write  us  that  they  have  profited 
by  something  thev  have  seen  in 
these  columns  and  time  and  time 
again  we  have  printed  little  la- 


bor saving  suggestions  and  short 
cuts  to  more  successful  shoe 
handling.  In  spite  of  these  ef- 
forts of  the  trade  papers,  how- 
ever, we  hear  now  and  then  of 
some  who  belittle  the  efforts  of 
the  trade  papers  to  improve 
factory  conditions.  One  such 
remark  recently  reached  our 
ears  to  the  effect  that  trade 
paper  publishers  didn't  know 
what  they  were  talking  about 
and  their  information  was  not 
dependable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  a  decided  untruth,  and  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  week 
after  week,  that  publishers  cer- 
tainly do  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  and,  moreover, 
they  secure,  publish  and  pay  for 
hundreds  of  the  best  ideas  of  the 
best  men  in  the  shoe  manufac- 
turing industry.  No  intelligent 
workman  can  ignore  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  another  who 
has  made  good  along  a  certain 
line  of  endeavor  and  the  be- 
littling remarks  often  made  of 
such  articles  reflects  seriously  on 
the  ability  of  the  critic  himself. 

"We  place  no  ban  on  honest 
criticism  which  has  for  its  intent 
an  effort  to  settle  a  disputed 
point,  but  criticism  without 
knowledge  is  entirely  valueless. 


OUR  AUSTRALIAN  LETTER. 

Leather  Exports — A  New  Tan- 
ning Process — Higher  Tariff 
Wanted — Branding  Boots 
and  Shoes. 
A  determined  effort  is  to  be 
made  by  our  Federal  Customs  de- 
partment to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  adulterated  leather  from 
Australia.  The  use  of  glucose 
and  sugar  'in  the  preparation  of 
leather  is  admitted  to  be  useful 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  a  num- 
ber of  'exporters  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  what  is  re- 
garded as  an  '  altogether  unneces- 
sary percentage  and  thus  adding 
considerably  to  the  weight.  This 
naturally  tends  to  prejudice  the 
Australian  product  in  the  eyes  of 
oversea  buyers,  and  the  Minister 
of  Customs  has  therefore  decided 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  after 
May  1st  of  leather  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  glucose 
and  sugar.  Leather  containing 
over  3  per  cent  and  under  10  per 
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ADS 


COTTON    AND  LINEN 
QUALITY  LINGERS  AFTER  PRICE  IS  FORGOTTEN" 


BRANDS  OF 
COTTONS 
Lincoln 
Beacon 
Allston 
Locksilk 
Kan-ka 
Ibex 


BRANDS  OF 
LINEN 
Premier 
World 

West  Erd 
Puritan 


Carpet 


&  CO 


Boston  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Milwaukee  Cleveland 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


MOENCH  LEATHERS 

Are  Known  in  Europe  as  Well  and  Favorably  as  in  America 

Hemlock  Sole  Leather  Sides 
Hemlock  Bends       Hemlock  Backs 
Hemlock  Bellies      Finished  Splits 

ALL  MADE 

Suitable  for  the  Export  Trade 

C.  MOENCH  &  SONS  CO. 

Cable  Address  "MOWEB"  Boston  or  Chicago 


117  Beach  Street 
BOSTON 


170  N.  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


160  Locust  Street 
ST.  LOUIS 
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cent  will  also  be  prohibited  unless 
it  is  branded  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  adulteration,  but  leather  con- 
taining only  three  per  cent  or 
under  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
restriction. 

A  matter  of  great  importance 
to  Australia  is  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  in  leather  and  leather- 
ware  for  the  East.  Latest  re- 
ports from  Australian  agents  in 
Turkey  are  to  the 'effect  that  the 
trade  in  boots  and  shoes  is  ex- 
panding. Up  to  recent  years  this 
trade  was  practically  monopol- 
ized by  Prance  and  Italy,  but 
this  has  been  changed  for  some 
time  past  in  favor  of  your  Ameri- 
can exporters.  Here,  as  in 
Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Syria  and  other 
places  where  formerly  leather  and 
its  manufactures  were  practically 
unknown  in  the  form  we  know  it, 
Australians  are  looking  around 
for  trade,  but  according  to  latest 
reports  our  best  prospects  are  in 
China,  where  we  are  given  to 
understand  the  use  of  foreign- 
made  leathers  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  increasing  in  a  remarkable 
way.  We  learn  that  ' during  the 
year  1911  the  imports  of  leather 
shoes  into  China  totalled  in  value 
592,520  pounds  sterling.  Already 
our  exporters  are  putting  to  a 
practical  use  the  growing  require- 
ments of  this  great  awakening 
country. 


FACTORY  ORGANIZATION. 

A  first-class  factory  organiza- 
tion consists  not  only  in  -  having 
things  run  smoothly,  but  also  in 
having  it  so  arranged  that  if  one 
person  is  absent  the  business  will 
not  suffer. 

If  the  absence  of  one  executive 
or  one  employe  shows  in  results 
anywhere  along  the  line,  there  is 
some  weakness  in  the  organiza- 
tion that  needs  strengthening. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  un- 
derstudies for  each  executive  po- 
sition, but,  by  some  little,  rear- 
rangement, things  can  be  kept 
running  regularly.  There  are  some 
factories  where,  it'  the  head  of 
any  department  absents  himself 
for  more  than  a  day,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  from  that 
department  show  it. 

The  best  arrangement  to  cover 
this  is  at  a  factory  I  know  of,  that 


is  not  very  large.  They  have 
an  assistant  to  the  superintendent. 
He  is  a  real  shoemaker  and  no 
matter  which  foreman  is  awaj1 
he  can  step  in  until  the  foreman 
gets  back.  Of  course,  lie  can  also 
hold  down  the  superintendent's 
job  for  short  perioas. 

Some  timJe  ago  the  superintend- 
ent took  sick,  and  the  boss 
told  him  that  he  need  not  worry, 
as  the  work  was  doing  nicely. 
The  superintendent  told  him  that 
he  was  not  worrying,  as  he  knew 
the  work  would  not  suffer.  That, 
when  he  had  been  given  an  as- 
sistant, he  had  not  liked  it  at 
first  but  in  the  last  six  months 
he  had  come  to  realize  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing.  The  superin- 
tendent returned  in  two  weeks, 
and  instead  of  finding  a  demoral- 
ized plant  he  was  able  to  step  in 
and  resume  his  work  where  he 
had  left  off. 

This  factory  might  be  co?isid- 
ered  by  many  too  small  to  have 
an  assistant,  but  in  my  estimation 
they  need  him.  In  the  larger  fac- 
tories one  place  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  readjustment  generally,  but- 
smaller  places  must  be  prepared 
in  advance  for  such  emergencies. 

Being  a  factory  with  only  7 
edge  trimmers  and  two  being 
away,  of  course,  their  quantity 
would  be  likely  to  suffer. 

The  management  tell  me  such 
an  emergency  occurred  and  w<io 
handled  promptly  in  this  way. 
The  foreman  was  an  edge-setter 
and  one  of  the  edge-setters  could 
also  trim  edges.  The  ed^e-setter 
Went  to  the  edge-trimming  ma- 
chine, the  foreman  to  the  edge- 
setting  and  the  assistant  to  the 
foreman's  job,  and  all  edge-trim-  - 
mers  put  in  enough  overtime  to 
make  up  one  man's  work.  They 
tell  me  that  they  have  been  able 
in  one  way  or  another  to  take 
care  of  all  such  cases  for  the  past 
two  years. 

The  expense  of  an  assistant 
superintendent  seems  to  be  justi- 
fied in  this  case. 

The  statement  has  often  been  , 
made  to  which  I  must  subscribe 
that  no  business  is  being  man- 
aged properly  where  the  loss  of 
any  one  person  would  cause  it  to 
be  affected  for  any  length  '  of 
time. 
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Regent"  Monogram 
Stamper, 

Name 

Your  Goods 


Name 

Them  Well 


Name 

Them  Artistically 

The  "Regent"  Enables  You  to  Do  This. 


tP  MACHINERY  CO.,  Limited 

ENGLAND 


Actual  Sole  Cutting  Figures 

Results  Achieved  by  One  of  the  Most 
Successful  Sole  Leather  Room 
Foremen  in  the  Country. 


iSeveral  subscribers  have  com- 
mented on  the  splendid  showing 
made  in  our  table  of  cutting  pub- 
lished last  week,  and  we  believe  that 
we  have  opened  up  a  new  line  of 
matter  to  our  readers.  Unfortu- 
nately there  were  several  errors  in 
transcribing  this  first  sheet,  none 
of  which  affected  the  results  ob- 
tained or  the  amounts.  We  print 
herewith  a  list  of  those  errors  and 
correction  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  would  like  to  preserve  them. 
Page  440,  "[Sole  Cutting 
Test" — Stock  used — 100  Sides 
of  'ISlaughter  outsoling." 

Page  441,  third  line  from  top 
should  read — Kind  No.  1  O. 
W.  Slaughter  Outsoling — not 
"Standard." 

Same  page,  fourth  line  from 
bottom,  "Trimming  and  Fit- 
ting," not  "Turning  and  Fit- 
ting." 

Same  page,  thirteenth  line 
from  bottom,  1161  lbs. 

Large  Heeling  not  trimmed — 
instead  of  "turned",  same  page, 
sixth  line  from  bottom,  "Weigh- 
ing in,  piling  and  serving  ma- 
chine 100  Sides,  not  lbs." 

Same  page,  fourth  from  bot- 
tom,  "Trimming  and  Fitting," 
not  "Turning  and  Fitting." 
We  find  that  these  articles  are 
chiefly  valuable  because    they  give 


the  actual  figures  obtained  instead 
of  a  mere  approximation.  Many 
times  we  read  articles  which  state 
that  "about"  so  much  of  this  or  so 
much  of  that  is  required  or  obtained 
but  one  gains  no  really  adequate 
idea  of  the  "actual"  figures. 

Definitenesg.  is  a  great  object  to  be 
obtained  in  writing  technical  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
a  sole  cutting  room  where  thousands 
of  sides  of  leather  are  cut  in  a  year. 
With  leather  at  the  present  prices 
a  waste  or  slippage  in  accounting- 
means  a  heavy  loss,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  foreman  to  discover  and  correct 
the  same. 

Then,  too,  where  a  factory  util- 
izes all  of  the  sides  it  becomes  quite 
a  complex  problem  to  keep  all  the 
items  together.  The  form  which  we 
use  on  the  opposite  page  is  one 
which  was  gotten  up  especially  for 
this  work  in  this  department,  and 
it  is  most  convenient,  as  it  provides 
plenty  of  room  for  all  figures  and 
notes  regarding  the  cutting  process. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
inquiries  regarding  this  sole  cutting 
problem  or  suggestions  regarding 
other  methods  in  use  elsewhere.  The 
problems  of  one  factory  are  not  the 
problems  of  all,  and  many  foremen 
with  varied  requirements  have  dif- 
ferent, but  nevertheless  excellent 
ideas. 


SHEET  NO.  2. 

Cutting  of  100  Sides  O.  W.  Slaughter,  Including  Skirts,  All  Trimmed  and 

Fitted. 

100  Sides,  2468  pounds,  plus  123  pounds  water  absorbed  by 
sprinkling  equals    2591  pounds 

100  (Sides,  24)6i8  pounds,  at  26c,  plus  labor  and  freight,  $26.41 

equals    •  •   $641.09 


PRODUCT 

Pairs 

Size  Weight 

Average 
Iron  Iron 

Average 
Cosf  Pair 

TOTAL 

Men's  No.  1  outsoles 

809 

6-11  556 

7-12 

9 

.286/10 

231.41 

Men's  No.  2  outsoles 

493 

6-11  325 

7-11 

9 

.26 

12)7.89 

Men's  No.   3  outsoles 

676 

6-11     417  }2 

7-12 

8 

•  2)2%o 

154.-56 

Men's  Mid-soles 

6-11  192 

6-9 

7 

.12  66^100 

46.02 

Men's  Slips 

475 

6-11  141 

5^9 

7 

.08  65-100 

41.10 

Boys  No.  2  Out- 

soles 

35V2 

21/2-51/2  25 

6-8 

7 

.17  43-100 

6.19 

Boys'  Mid-soles 

4 

2Y2  -5V2  2 

6-7 

6y2 

.10 

.40 

Youths'  Slips 

321 

12  -  2  60% 

5-9 

7 

.05  23-100 

1)6.78 

Men's  Blucher  Ct'rs. 

146V2 

O  34 

4-5 

41/2 

.04  9-10 

7.22 

Men's  Insoles 

229 

6-11  91V2 

4-7 

5 

.09  6-10 

22.00 

Boys'  Insoles 

59i/2 

2V2-5V2  17V2 

4-7 

5 

.08  2-10 

4.8.8 

Youths'  Insoles 

17 

12  -  2  3V2 

4-6 

3V2 

.06  1-10 

1.04 

Men's  Top  Pieces 

484 

—  38 

7-9 

8 

.04  4-10 

21.34 

Small  Top  Pieces 

—  6 

.15 

.90 

Large  heeling  untrim'd  — 

—  161 

.03 

4.83 

Small  Heeling  untrim'd  — 

—  306 

.02 

6.12 

Assorted  iSkivings 

—  3'8 

.03 

1.14 

Floor  Waste 

—  134 

4113  Pairs        2  548  V2 
lbs. 


Value  $693.82 
Total  Cost  641.09 
Gain    52.73 
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Office  Boy— Your  foreman  waits  WITHOUT. 

Supt.— Without  what  ? 

Office  Boy — Without  the  proper  style 

TAG  HOLDERS 

Well  He  SHOULD  Worry 


and  Quotations. 


You  would  be  surprised...//*... 

You  knew  how  many  factories  use  our  Tag  holders 

You  would  be  pleased  If... 

You  were  using  them  in  your  factory  for  they  are 
so  simple  and  convenient. 


The  S.  M.  Supplies  Co. 

121  Beach  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


New  Patents  in  the  Trade. 

What  They  Are  About  and  the  Claims  Made  for  Them. 
Tabulated  List  of  Patents  Issued  on  Shoe  Trade 

Devices. 


PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Following  is  a  list  of  patents  is- 
sued this  week,  further  information 
regarding  which  may  be  had  through 
this  office. 

Noiseless  iSole — No.  1,063,205,  to 
Edwin  L.  Leonard. 

Toe  Spreader,  No.  1,063,271,  to 
Albert  A.  MacLeod. 

Abrasive  Wheel — No.  1,063,688, 
to  Abraham  L.  Hull. 

Combined  Heel  Leveler  and  Shank 
Stiffener — No.  1,063,856,  to  John  A. 
Colling. 

Leather  Edge  Polishing  Machine 
— 'No.  1,063,4  27,  to  Heinrich  Gau- 
batz. 

Buttonhole  Sewing  Machine — No. 
1,063,795,  to  George  S.  Hill. 

Buttonhole  Sewing  Machine — No. 
I,0i63,8'80,  to  George  S.  Hill. 

Buttonhole  Sewing  Machine — No. 
1,063,7*29,  to  Eugene  J.  Ray. 


BUTTONHOLE  SEWING  MACHINE. 
No.  1,063,729. 
Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Eugene  J.  Ray  on  an  invention  which 
relates  to  buttonhole  sewing  ma- 
chines of  that  class  in  which  a  work 
holding  clamp  and  stitch  forming 
mechanism  are  relatively  movable  to 
form  over-edge  stitches  extending 
along  the  sides  and  about  the  end 
or  ends  of  a  buttonhole. 


Machines  of  the  type  to  which  the 
invention  relates  are  provided  with 
mechanism  for  rotating  either  the 
sewing  mechanism  or  work-clamp  in 
sewing  about  one  or  both  ends  of  a 
buttonhole,  and  one  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  provide  a  novel  and 
improved  mechanism  for  effecting 
this  relative  rotation  of  the  work 
clamp  and  sewing  mechanism  which 
will  operate  in  an  efficient  and  re- 
liable manner  and  at  high  speed. 

In  this  machine  the  work  is  car- 
ried in  a  work  clamp  which  is 
moved  longitudinally  and  laterally 
during  the  sewing  of  a  buttonhole, 
and  the  relative  rotation  of  the  work 
clamp  and  stitch  forming  mechanism 
to  sew  about  the  ends  of  the  button- 


hole, and  properly  position  the 
stitches  along  the  sides,  is  effected 
by  a  rotation  of  the  stitch  forming 
mechanism. 


TOE  SPREADER. 
No.  1,063,271. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
Albert  A.  MacLeod  on  an  invention 
the  object  of  which  is  to  iprovide 
auxiliary  means  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  toe  lasting 
mechanism  for  more  effectually  per- 
forming the  toe  lasting  operation 
and,  as  embodied,  the  invention  com- 
prises a  novel  spreader  adapted  to 
be  attached  to  the  toe-head  of  the 
lasting  machine  in  position  to  be 
moved  by  a  hand  lever  at  the  will 
of  the  operator  against  the  upstand- 
ing margin  of  the  upper  material 


at  the  toe  to  force  the  same  out- 
wardly and  downwardly  against 
the  toe  lasting  plates  or  wipers  dur- 
ing their  upwardly  rubbing  and  in- 
wiping  movements. 

An  important  feature  of  the  in- 
vention consists  in  provision  for  en- 
abling the  operator  to  expand  the 
spreader,  that  is,  to  move  its  sides 
or  wings  outwardly  to  lay  the  upper 
out  on  the  side  portions  of  the 
wipers.  This  affords  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage over  devices  which  have 
only  a  movement  lengthwise  of  the 
shoe  as  heretofore  proposed.  As 
shown  herein  the  spreader  is  made 
in  a  plurality  of  parts  connected  to- » 
gether  at  their  front  ends  and  there 
is  operatively  associated  with  the 
hand  lever  a  device,  in  the  form  of 
an  underlying  finger  lever,  for 
swinging  the  lateral  parts  outwardly 
about  said  connection.  This  out- 
ward movement  of  the  side  members 
or  wings  being  a  pivotal  one  spreads 
the  upper  at  the  sides  and  corners 
of  the  toe  forwardly  as  well  as  out- 
wardly and  thereby  offsets  to  some 
degree  the  rearwarldy  component  of 
the  usual  advancing  and  closing 
movement  of  the  wipers  which  act, 
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Export 
Buyers 

of 


BLACKINGS,  STAINS, 
WAXES,  ETC. 

will  find  our  porducts  best  adapted  to  their  requirements. 
They  have  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  reputation  back  of  them. 
Produce  best  results  and  keep  well. 

FERD  THOMPSON'S 

Original  New  Process  Wax  Blackings  and 
other  products  are 

Used  in  25  Countries 

We  give  a  partial  list  of  our  specialties 


Original  (Patent  New  Process  Wax 
Blackings  for  heels,  shanks, 
bottoms  and  edges — .(1  and 
2  set.) 

Original  Patent  New  Process  Wax 
Stains  for  heels  and  edges, 
all  colors. 

New  Process  Russett  Oko- 
right  shank  and  bot- 
tom stains 

Double  Brush  Shank  and 

Velvet  Bottom  Stains 

Hand  Brush  Bottom  Stains 

Bottom  Staina 

Imitation    Viscol  Bottom  Stains 

Spirit  Sole  Bleach 

Glossreno — a  bottom  blacking 
that  dries  bright. 

Shellac  Dyes,  black  and  colors. 


Striping  Inks,  all  shades. 

Stitch  and  Welt  gloss.  Scouring 
liquids.  First  sett  Edge  So- 
lutions. 

Marking  Inks,  Yellow,  Black, 
Red,  etc.,  etc.  Patent  Tip 
Repairer. 

Cements  and  Polishes  for  Russet, 
Patent  Leather  and  Kid. 

Box  Calf,  Vici-Kid  Dressing,  etc. 

X.  L.  Leather  Cleaner — for  clean- 
ing all  kinds  of  leather. 

Box  Toe  Shellac,  Goodyear  and 
McKay  waxes. 

Bottom  Polishes  in  stick  form; 
burnishing  waxes,  all  colors. 

Fake  Gloss.  Filling  Sticks — for 
crevices  in  heels,  etc. 


FERD  THOMPSON  &  COMPANY 

Rockland,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 
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as  it  is  well  known,  to  work  the 
upper  backwardly  at  the  sides  of  the 
toe.  The  combined  forward  and 
outward  direction  of  this  expanding 
movement  of  the  spreader  is  also 
advantageous  in  its  effect  in  laying 
the  upper  out  on  the  wipers  more 
free  from  wrinkles  than  would  re- 
sult if  the  movement  were  directly 
forward  only.  The  expansibility  of 
the  spreader  also  adapts  it  for  use 
with  different  widths  of  lasts.  An- 
other characteristic  of  the  illustrat- 
ed spreader,  and  one  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  so-called  "re- 
tarders"  is  that  its  sides  or  ways  are 
made  to  extend  backwardly  to  or 
even  beyond  the  wipers  whereby  it 
is  effective  in  co-operation  with  the 
rear  portions  of  the  wipers  in  •pro- 
ducing a  stretching  of  the  upper  at 
the  sides  of  the  toe  where  hereto- 
fore most  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  lasting  toes  tightly. 

THE  SHOE  SITUATION. 

Commowealth  Shoe  &  Leather 
Co. — Fall  orders  are  now  7  per  cent 
or  8  per  cent  larger  than  last  year, 
although  the  shoe  trade  in  general 
appears  to  be  lagging  somewhat. 
Factories  are  now  running  full  ca- 
pacity. 

Endicott  -  Johnson  Co. — Fall  or- 
ders are  fully  30  iper  cent  ahead  of 
last  year  so  far  and  are  coming 
forward  in  good, shape.  .Factories 
are  running  practically  full.  Prices 
for  shoes  are  a  little  higher  all 
around  than  a  year  ago.  This  is 
due  to  the  strong  position  of  hides 
and  leather  throughout  the  world. 

Rice  &  Hutchins — Fall  orders  are 
running  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  The  outlook  is  fair.  It  is  yet 
a  little  early  to  tell  what  the  sea- 
son's business  will  be.  Only  a  few 
of  our  men  have  come  in  from  the 
road  and  many  more  remain  to  be 
heard  from.  We  anticipate  a  fair 
business,  but  it  will  be  nothing  ex- 
tra. Shoes  are  higher  in  price  than 
a  year  ago,  perhaps  5  per  cent  on 
the  average. 

Regal  Shoe  Co. — Up  to  date,  the 
volume  of  fall  orders  is  practically 
unchanged  from  last  year,  but  if 
anything  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  fall  off.  Business  has,  however, 
been  better  than  we  anticipated  a 
short  time  ago.  Factories  are  op- 
erating 80  per  cent  to  85  per  cent 
of  capacity.  Shoe  prices  cannot 
come  down  any  in  view  of  the  very 
strong  position  of  leather  through- 
out the  world. 

Emerson  Shoe  Co. — Fall  orders 
are  fully  up  to  last  year,  although 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  shoe 
trade  in  general  to  slow  down.  But 
most  of  the  manufacturers  we  have 
talked  with  are  apparently  getting 
their  normal  amounts  of  lousiness. 
Prices  of  shoes  are  about  5  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago  on  the 
grades  we  make.  All  our  factories 
are  running  (practically  full. 


A  Primer  Of 

Scientific  Management 

by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
member  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Introductory  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Esq. 

This  book  deals  with 
Time  Studies,  Motion 
Studies,  Prevention  of 
Soldiering,  Rates  of  Com- 
pensation and  all  points 
of  vital  interest  to  every 
man  interested  in  de- 
veloping efficiency  in  the 
factory.  - 

Price  Postpaid  $1.10 

DEMING  &  ROGERS  PUB.  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Ave.,    Boston,  Man. 


"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  99 

By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
making,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  -      -  Boston 
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Perfected 
Power 
Gutting, 
Grading 
Machine 

for 

Shoe 
Patterns 

WITH  RAPID  ELECTRIC  CUTTER  HEAD,  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
OR  WITH  BELT  DRIVE,  IF  PREFERRED. 

A  great  money-saver.  A  great  time-saver.  Makes 
patterns  right  the  first  time.  The  first  necessity  in  every 
pattern  shop,  and  indispensable  to  the  large  factory. 

The  most  rapid,  nrost  economical,  and  most  satisfactory 
system  for  making  shoe  patterns. 

Used  all  over  the  world  wherever  the  best  shoes  are 
made.  Best  for  daily  needs.  Absolutely  necessary  for 
emergency  needs. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  USERS 

W.  S.  Abie  rne  thy,  Penna. 
J.  J.  Albrecht,  New  York 
Am.  Shoe  Pattern  Works,  Mo. 
D.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York 
Bailey  &  Reando,  Mass. 
James  A.  Banister  Co.,  N.  J. 
The  Bering  Shoe  Co.,  Ohio 
Adam  Bertsch,  New  York 
Brown   &  Hutchison,  Mass. 
Bourque  &  Sears,  Mass. 
Coburn  &  Lawrence  Co.,  Mass. 
Columbus  Pattern  Co.,  Ohio 
D.  E.  Cross,  New  York 
Curtis  &  Jones,  Penna. 
The  Irving  Drew  Co.,  Ohio 
Dunbar    Pattern   Co.,   Inc.,  Ohio, 

Mass..  Mo. 
Excelsior   Shoe  Co.,  Ohio 
Faunee  &  Spinmiey,  Mass* 
Faunce  &  Swanson,  Mass. 
J.  J.  Grover's  Sons,  Mass<. 
Hanan  &  Son,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  H.  Haydenv  Mass. 
P.  J.  Harney  Shoe  Co.,  Mass. 
Helming-McKenzie       Shoe  Co., 

Ohio 

H olden  &  Quick,  New  York 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  USERS 

Edwin  Bostock  &  Co.,  England 
C.  F.  Bally,  Ltd.,  Switzerland 
Buehring  &  Co.,  Germany 
C.  &  J.  Clark,  England 
Conrad  Tack  &  Cie,  Germany 
Gray  Pattern  Co.,  Canada 
Hellerup  Laestefabrik.  Denmark 
Otto  Herz,  Schuhfabrik,  Ger. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

The  Julian  &  Kokenge  Co.,  Ohio 
The    Krippendort-Dittmann  Co., 
Ohio 

Geo.  E.  Keith  &  Co.,  Mass. 

Laird,  Schoeber  &  Co.,  Penrta. 

Lee  Pattern  Co.,  Wis. 

A.  E.  Little  &  Co.,  Mass* 

G.  W.  McGregor,  Penna, 

W.  H.  McElwain  &  Co.,  Mass. 

Meldola  &  Coon,  N.  Y. 

The  Miller  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Ohio 

Otis  G.  Murty  &  Son,  New  York 

G.  J.  Olden's  Sons,  New  York 
Paul  Pattern  Co.,  Ohio 

The  Pingree  Co.,  Mich. 
Harry  T.  Plumstead,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Reed,  111. 
Rice  &  Hutchins,  Mass. 
The  R.  &  G.  Shoe  Co.,  Mass. 
The  Sachs  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Ohio 
Elmer  E.  Sanborn,  Mass. 
The  Selby  Shoe  Co.,  Ohio 
Sherwood  Shoe  Co.,  New  York 
J.  H.  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Mass. 
Wheeler  &  Commings,  Mass. 

H.  W.  Wb.it.comb  &  Co.,  Mass. 
Whitmore  &  Kitchln,  Mass. 
Wi chert  &  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES: 
Livingston  &  Doughty,  England 
O.  A  Miller  Last  Co.,  England 
Nollesche  Werke,  Germa/ny 
Pell  ami  e  Calz  autre,  Italy 
Edward  Rheinberger,  Germany 
J.  Stigle  &  Cie,,  Germany 
Theatre  Freres,  Belgium 
Eugen  Wallerstein,  Germany 


Exclusive  asrents  for  th«  Continent  of  Europe. 
NOLLESCHE  WERKE,  WTEISSENFELS  a.   S.,  GERMANY. 
Exclusive  agents  for  Great  Britain. 
LIVINGSTON  &  DOUGHTY.  LEICESTER,  ENGLAND- 


CHARLES  E.  REED  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 
PATTERN  MAKING  MACHINES  AND  SUPPLIES 
219  South  Clinton  Street        -       -      Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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MORE  "PURE  SHOE"  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  CONGRESS. 
Text  of  a  New  Bill  Introduced  in 
Congress. 
(From  Our  Washington  Cor- 
respondent.") 
Representative    William  A.  Old- 
field,  of  Arkansas,  has  reintroduced 
his  bill   (H.  R.  5494)    "to  prevent 
the  sale  of  boots  and  shoes  as  of 
leather  construction  when  other  ma- 
terial is  substituted  therefor  in  man- 
ufacture," into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   The  bill  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
within  any  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  any  person  to  use, 
in  manufacturing  for  sale  any  boot 
or  shoe,  a  counter,  heel,  insole,  out- 
sole,  middle  sole,  or  slip  sole  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  leatherboard, 
strawboard,  leatheroid,  fibre  board, 
horn  fibre,  pate,  hideite  or  chrome 
pate,  or  any  other  substitute  for 
leather  whatsoever,  without  legibly 
and  in  the  English  language  stamp- 
ing with  a  metal  die,,  and  in  plain 
view,  upon  the  outside  of  the  out- 
sole  of  the  boot  and  shoe  where  and 
by  whom  such  boot  or  shoe  was  made 
and  what  substitute  for  leather  had 
been  used,  designating  each  part 
where  such  substitute  or  substitutes 
has  or  have  been  used,  whether  in 
the  counter,  heel,  insole,  middle  sole, 
or  slip  sole,  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  within  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  sell  or  offer 
or  expose  for  sale  any  boot  or  shoe 
containing  a  substitute  for  leather 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 
without  same  being  stamped  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act:  PROVIDED, 
that  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
when  he  can  establish  written 
guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler, 
jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  per- 
sons residing  in  the  United  iStates 
from  whom  such  boots  or  shoes 
were  purchased  to  the  effect  that 
the  same  contain  no  substitute  for 
leather  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  or  that  the  same  are  properly 
stamped  as  provided  for  by  this 
Act.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  pro- 
tection, shall  contain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  making  the 
sale  of  such  boots  or  shoes  to  such 
dealer,  and  in  such  cases  said  per- 
son shall  be  amendable  to  the  prose- 
cutions and  penalties  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  introduce  into 
any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  any  other 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  from  any  foreign 
country  for  the  purpose  of  sale  any 
boot  or  shoe  containing  a  substitute 
for  leather  within  the  meaning  of 


this  Act  and  without  being  stamped 
as  provided  iby  this  Act. 

''Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  rubber  boot  or 
shoe  or  to  the  use  of  a  rubber  heel 
on  a  boot  or  shoe,  nor  shall  any- 
thing in  this  Act  be  construed  to 
apply  to  the  use  of  steel  or  wood 
in  the  shank  or  counter  of  a  boot 
or  shoe,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
Aot  be  construed  to  apply  to  the 
use  of  cork  or  cement  between  the 
soles  of  a  boot  or  shoe." 

Violations  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  carry  with  them  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $250  nor  more  than  $2,000,  in 
addition  to  which  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  three  months  nor  more 
than  one  year  for  the  first  offense 
may  be  added,  while  the  fines  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  are  doubled 
for  the  second  and  succeeding  of- 
fenses. 

"Pure  shoe"  legislation  has  failed 
of  enactment  in  several  of  the  State 
legislatures  because  of  its  impractic- 
ability and  in  Louisiana,  where  the 
law  becomes  effective  July  1,  the 
shoe  dealers  are  about  to  take  steps 
to  secure  its.  repeal.  The  law  is 
alleged  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  Lindquist  Bill,  the  context  of 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  publication,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  When  that  com- 
mittee holds  'its  hearing  upon 
the  bill,  Representative  Lindequist 
promises  to  make  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  various  kinds  of  adulterated 
leather  and  shoes.  Included  in  the 
display,  he  states,  are  soles  of  adult- 
erated leather,  which  crack  almost 
in  two  when  bent,  while  others  of 
"pure"  leather  are  pliable  and  can 
be  doubled  without  injury;  cross 
sections  of  shoes  showing  them  to 
be  made  for  the  most  part  of  paper; 
counters  are  of  paper  as  are  the 
heels,  with  the  exception  of  two  lay- 
ers of  leather.  He  will  also  en- 
deavor to  prove  that  many  light, 
cheap  leathers  are  "filled"  with 
glucose  to  make  them  heavy  and  so 
saleable  as  substantial  material,  thus 
increasing  the  profit  realized  upon 
the  sale. 


HAND  MADE  WELTING. 
A  Boston  dealer  in  welting  tried 
to  sell  some  of  his  product  to  a 
French  shoe  manufacturer.  The  lat- 
ter said  that  he  had  his  welting 
made  by  hand  workmen,  and  that 
he  paid  them  a  franc  or  two  a  day 
(25  or  50  cents).  He  could  get  this 
welting  cheaper  than  he  could  buy 
American  machine  welting.  He  would 
have  to  pay  a  tariff  on  the  American 
welting.  This  seems  to  be  a  case 
in  which  a  protective  tariff  is  a  bar- 
rier to  progress.  It  encourages 
the  use  of  hand  made  welting,  when 
machine  made  weling  would  be,  but 
for  the  tariff,  much  cheaper. 
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Over  200  Manufacturers 

HAVE  ORDERED 

NEW  PROCESS 
Sole  Laying  Cement 

within  two  weeks  or  have  asked  for 
samples. 

Owing  to  this  enormous  demand,  wc  are 
obliged  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
customers  for  any  delay  in  responding 
to  their  requests. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  our 
New  Process  Cement,  we  will  say : — 

New  Process  Sole  Laying  Cement 

is  applied  to  the  sole  only, — no  applica- 
tion to  the  shoe  is  necessary. 

New  Process  Sole  Laying  Cement 

saves  one-half  the  cement,  saves  one 
operation  and  prevents  cement  stains 
on  tan  shoes. 


Sample  Barrel  On  Approval. 

THE  ELLIS  CEMENT  CO. 

HALDEN,  Maldehn°1626  M  MASS. 
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ANOTHER  ARMY  CONTRACT. 

The  following  advertisement  has 
appeared  '  and  provides  for  200,000 
pairs  of  U.  S.  Army  shoes.  Now 
that  the  government  is  furnishing 
lasts,  manufacturers  should  be  more 
inclined  to  bid  on  this. 

Depot  Quartermaster's  Office,  2  6th 
•street  and  Gray's  Ferry  road,  Phila- 
delphia, June  3,  1913. — Sealed  pro- 
posals, in  triplicate,  subject  to  the 
usual  conditions,  will  be  re- 
ceived here  until  1  o'clock  p.  m., 
June  23,  1913,  and  then  opened,  for 
furnishing  and  delivering  at  either 
the  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco 
depots  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army:  200,000  pairs  Russet 
Shoes.  Standard  sample  can  be  seen 
and  specifications,  blanks  for  pro- 
posals and  full  information  will  be 
furnished  upon  application  at  this 
office.  Envelopes  containing  pro- 
posals to  be  indorsed  "Proposals  for 
Shoes,  to  be  opened  June  23,  li90L3." 
Colonel  THOMAS  CRUSE,  Depot 
■Quartermaister. 


A  CHANCE  TO  WORRY. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  News  prints 
a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that:  Re- 
ports from  Washington  say  that  the 
new  tariff  bill  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  Sept.  1,  or  later.  The  senate 
will  debate  it  at  length,  and  then 
will  return  it  to  the  house.  This 
will  give  nervous  manufacturers  a 
chance  to  worry  over  the  tariff  all 
summer. 

There  may  be  a  few  who  will  do 
this  worrying  stunt,  but  we  will 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  just 
as  much  automobiling  and  just  as 
many  trips  to  the  summer  resorts  as 
before.  One  manufacturer  said  re- 
cently when  discussing  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tariff  matters  at  Wash- 
ington, "If  those  fellows  want  to 
stay  there  and  worry  all  summer, 
they  may  do  so;  as  for  me,  I  am 
going  to  take  my  regular  vacation 
and,  when  the  tariff  is  settled,  I 
will  try  and  accommodate  my  busi- 
ness to  it." 


RUBBER  A  LITTLE  LOWER. 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  soled 
footwear  have  been  favored  by  a 
slightly  lower  crude  rubber  market 
this  season  than  during  1912.  The 
market  at  the  present  time  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  up  river  fine, 
90c;  island  fine,  83  to  84c;  up 
river  coarse,  60  to  61c;  island 
coarse,  41  to  4  2c;  caucho  ball,  1610 
to  61c;  camieta,  45  to  4  6c;  Congos, 
77c  for  red,  and  77c  for  black; 
Ceylon  biscuit  and  sheets,  80  to 
81c;  pale  crepe,  81  to  82c. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  ESTATE. 

An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Horace  I.  Pinkham,  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  manuacturer  of  shoe 
supplies,  totals  $213,000. 


COMFORT  SHOEMAKERS  DON'T 
FEAR  FREE  TRADE. 

Comfort  shoemakers  do  not  seem 
much  alarmed  by  prospects  of  free 
trade  in  footwear.  As  far  as  they 
know,  the  production  of  comfort 
style  shoes,  for  street  or  house 
wear,  in  Euroipe  is  too  small  to  seri- 
ously compete  with  American  com- 
fort shoes  in  American  markets. 
Some  comfort  shoes  are  made  in 
Canada.  Comfort  shoes  are  sold  in 
competition  with  them  in  the  Do- 
minion, after  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent 
is  paid  on  them.  The  comfort  house 
shoe,  like  the  Romeo  or  Juliet, 
which  is  common  in  this  country, 
even  among  people  of  very  small 
means,  isn't  made  and  sold  in 
Europe  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  disturb  Lynn  manufacturers  of 
like  shoes.  The  European  working 
classes  are  wearing  slippers  of  about 
the  grade  of  carpet  slippers,  instead 
of  neat  comfort  shoes.  In  Paris,  a 
chief  shopping  centre  of  Europe, 
cheap  slippers  are  stacked  up  like 
coirdwood  on  counters  of  shoe  stores, 
and  along  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
stores.  They  are  piled  up  with  little 
regard  for  the  mating  of  pairs  or 
sizes.  They  sell  at  ahout  a  Franc 
a  pair,  a  very  cheap  price.  But 
Americans  wouldn't  wear  them. 


Acme  Backing  Cloth 

The  old  Stevens  House,  built  125  years  ago,  near  Bowling  Green,  is 
being  torn  down,  because  the  Americans  of  to-day  prefer  the  Waldorf, 
Vanderbuilt,  Ritz-Garlton. 

We  produce  the  best  Backing  Cloth  the  world  has  yet  seen,  at  about 
2  cents  per  square  foot.  We  have  Cheaper  grades  but  Leading  Amer- 
ican Shoe  Manufacturers  and  Tanners  pass  it  by.    Sample  half  yards  free. 


PETERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

304-3 1 0  E.  22d  Street       Backing  Specialist.  43-53  Lincoln  Street 

New  York  City  3  Generation.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Tbe  Keitb  System 


(>P  ATESMTBD ) 


— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


Tbe  Keitb  System 


(iPATBNTBB) 


has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


GENTRAIilA,  ILL». 

A  FACTORY  to  cost  $10,000  will 
be  erected  here,  and  it  is  understood 
that  shoe  heels  will  be  manufac- 
tured in  it. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  $200,000  damage  by  fire  is  re- 
ported to  the  plant  of  the  LAKE 
TANNING  CO.  of  this  city.  This  is 
a  subsidiary  member  of  the  AR- 
MOUR &  CO.  interests. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

C.  H.  ABORN  &  CO.  are  now  in- 
stalled in  their  new  quarters  on 
Washington  street.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  they  leased  the  fac- 
tory formerly  occupied  by  THOMAS 
H.  LOGAN  &  CO. 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

A  SHOE  FACTORY  is  to  be  erect- 
ed ihere  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  it  is  understood  that  a 
tenant  has  already  been  secured  for 
the  same.  The  only  details  avail- 
able is  that  the  building  will  be 
erected  as  soon  as  possible. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  SNEDICOR,  HATHAWAY 
SHOE  CO.  of  this  city  will  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Tillsonburg  (On- 
tario) Board  of  Trade  to  occupy  a 
factory  in  that  town  and  expects  to 
remove  there  as  soon  as  such  re- 
moval arrangements  may  be  com- 
pleted. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Judge  Edward  O'Brien  of  Marble- 
head  has  ibeen  appointed  receiver  for 
the  GILBERT  iF.  QUINN  CO.,  shoe 
manufacturers  of  Lynn. 

It  is  reported  that  the  GOLLER- 
GROVER  SHOE  CO.  will  retire  from 
business  and  will  not  reorganize  as 
was  at  first  supposed. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

The  iSiCHWARTZBERG  &  BLASER 
LEATHER  CO.  has  been  incorpo- 
rated for  $15,000.  This  new  con- 
cern will  take  over  the  business 
formerly  conducted  by  Michael 
Schwartzberg  on  West  Bridge  street. 


"VICTOR"  FLEXIBLE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC"  INNERSOLING 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

Has  actually  convinced  shoe  manufacturers 
that  it  is  as  durable  as  the  best  of  leather. 

For  all  grades  of  McKay  shoes,  including 
the  heaviest. 

Send  for  sample  of  our 

SPECIAL  DOUBLING 

which  enables  you  to  use  up  all  your  light 
leather  insoles. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  single,  double  and 
three-ply  Buckram  and  Canvases. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 

FRANK  W.  WHITCHER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO,    -    U.  S.  A. 
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Government  Investigations 
Show  That  12,000,000 

pounds  of  glucose  and  epsom  salts  are  annually  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sole  leather.  Do  you  wonder  that 
soles  cut  from  this  stock  are  badly  spotted  or  discolored? 
You  cannot  remove  these  adulterants  in  the  factory,  but 
there  is  a  remedy  that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  get  the 
same  variety  of  delicate  shades  in  bottom  finish  as  on 
the  best  pure  oak  sole  leather. 

Cyclone  Bleach  Does  It 

It  cleans  the  surface  of  the  leather,  making  it  look  like 
finest  grade  of  oak  or  union  stock.  No  matter  how  badly 
soiled  or  spotted  the  soles,  these  perfect  results  are  ab- 
solutely certain. 

CYCLONE  BLEACH  is  applied  with  a  brush,  no  soak- 
ing of  the  leather  or  other  extra  labor  to  get  results. 

MAGIC  STAIN  is  a  brush  stain  that  works  best  after 
Cyclone  Bleach.  It  is  made  in  every  conceivable  shade 
to  match  all  kinds  of  upper  stocks. 


Boston  Leather  Stain  Co. 

109  PURCHASE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AGENTS 

Manufacturers'    Supply    Co.,    722-T24    N.    18th    Street,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.  J.  Simes,  62  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Dolliver  &  Bro., 
619-621  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.    M.  W. 
&  A.  L.  Friedman,  583  Market  St.,  San,  Francsico,  Cal. 
The  Louis  G.  Freeman  Co.,  210-12-14    E.    9th  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  INCREASING  POPULARITY 
OF  RUBBER- SOLED  SUMMER 
SHOES. 

What  is  deemed  a  rather  remark- 
able feature  in  'the  shoe  trade  is 
the  sudden  increase  in  popularity  of 
trubber-soled  footwear.  The  so- 
called  cemented  tennis  shoe,  which 
has  been  a  regular  summer  seller 
for  years,  has  evidently  made  many 
friends,  and  the  coming  summer  sea- 
son will  undoubtedly  show  more 
people  shod  in  these  canvas-upper, 
rubber-soled  shoes,  than  any  pre- 
vious season.  Every  rubber  shoe 
factory  whidh  makes  these  shoes  is 
today  running  to  full  ticket  on  these 
lines,  and  in  some,  overtime  work  is 
necessary  to  insure  v  deliveries  when 
required. 

But  with  the  increased  call  for 
cemented  tennis  shoes,  comes  the  re- 
port that  the  old-time,  cheap  Mc- 
Kay-sewed canvas-upper  tennis  shoe 
has  declined  in  popularity,  and 
many  shoe  factories  where  these 
were  turned  out  in  large  quantities, 
years  ago,  ihave  discontinued  their 
manufacture. 

This  decline  in  popularity  is 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  style, 
and  the  poor  quality  of  the  rubber 
used  in  the  soles.  So  many  shoes 
were  returned  to' the  manufacturers, 
on  account  of  poor  service,  that  they 
abandoned  the  production  of  these 


''sneakers,"  and  very  few  are  now 
being;  made. 

However,  in  place  of  these,  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  the  sihoe  busi- 
ness is  noted,  namely  tlhe  manufac- 
ture of  fine  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
and  heels.  To  be  sure,  such  foot- 
wear has  been  made  for  years  in 
sporting  shoes,  for  the  tennis  court 
and  the  golf 1  links,  but  the  present 
development  is  the  demand  for  sum- 
mer footwear  of  finer  qualities  with 
rubber  soles.  Nearly  every  manu- 
facturer of  'fine  shoes,  both  men's 
and  women's,  is  making  low-cuts 
with  rubber  soles  and  heels,  and 
the  shoe  stores  catering  to  the  fine 
trade  are 'all  carrying  one  or  several 
lines  of  such  shoes. 

A  former  superintendent  of  a 
shoe  factory  in  a  Western  state  is 
said  'to  be  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent popularity  of  rubber-soled  shoes. 
Realizing  that  quality  and  service 
would  result  in  bringing  about  a  de- 
mand, he  resigned  his  position  in 
the  shoe  factory,  and  re-opened  a 
rubber  plant  which  had  been  forced 
to  close  because  of  the  'unsatisfac- 
tory quality  of  the  rubber  soles  it 
turned  out.  It  took  him  six  years 
to  restore  '  the  confidence  of  shoe 
manufacturers,  but  this  was  finally 
accomplished,  and  each  succeeding 
year  has  shown  a  steady  and  large 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
done. 


Wherever  Dies  are  used  in  Shoe  Fac- 
tories, the  trade-mark  stamp  of 
"KNOX"  guarantees  RELIABILITY 


WW  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "QUALITY  DIES" 

KNOX  DOUBLE  SOLE  AND  HEEL  DIES 

KNOX  STRIPPING,  BREASTING,  AND  GENERAL 

MACHINE  KNIVES 

JOSEPH  E.  KNOX  <S  CO.,  22  Sea  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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 SOLE  Oil  , 

A  Selling  Argument 

^Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  talking  point 
for  your  retailers  if  they  could  say 
that  your  shoes  will  keep  the  feet  dry 
under  ordinary  street  conditions, 
and  that  your  shoes  will  not  squeak  ? 

^Wouldn't  these  two  talking  points 
help  sell  your  shoes  ? 

d.  Would  n't  they  help  to  make  you 
strong  with  your  retailers  ? 

— SOLE  OIL — I 

Will  Give  These  Results 

Sole  Oil  forms  a  permanent  waterproof  film 
between  outsole  and  insole.  Applied  with  a 
brush.  Does  not  delay  the  work.  WILL 
NOT  CRACK  OR  FLAKE,  and  PREVENTS 
SQUEAKING. 

EQUALLY  GOOD  ON  WELTS  OR  McKAYS 


Free  Sample  on  Request,  WRITE  US. 

Walpole  Shoe  Supply  Co. 

60  South  Street        ...        Boston,  Mass. 


Lynn  and  the  North  Shore. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— To  make  women's  shoes  lighter 
in  weight  and  more  flexible  is  a 
problem  to  which  Lynn  manufactur- 
ers now  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  They  are  trying  to  dupli- 
cate the  feat  of  Thomas  G.  Plant, 
who,  when  in  Lynn,  made  a  fortune 
by  developing  light,  flexible  shoes 
for  women.  When  Mr.  Plant  start- 
ed business  in  Lynn,  the  common 
product  of  Lynn  manufacturers  was 
a  shoe  with  a  sole  like  a  board  and 
a  toe  like  a  hrick.  It  was  made 
as  strong  as  could  be.  Buyers  actu- 
ally paid  a  premium  of  five  cents  a 
pair  for  shoes  that  were  "stout  and 
strong." 

When  Mr.  Plant  began  to  make 
light  flexible  shoes,  the  old  school 
manufacturers  predicted  his  failure. 
They  said  that  the  shoes  were  too 
flimsy  to  wear.  They  believed  that 
women  wouldn't  buy  them.  But  they 
saw  only  he  quality  of  durability  in 
shoes.  They  didn't  understand  the 
quality  of  fit,  or  of  style.  Mr.  Plant, 
who  had  experience  as  a  salesman, 
did.  He  proved  that  women  liked 
graceful,  stylish  shoes,  that  they 
could  easily  put  on  and  take  off, 
and  that  were  comfortable  on  their 
feet.  He  made  light,  flexible  McKay 
shoes,  of  vici  kid,  when  the  leather 
was  new,  and  he  made  the  begin- 
nings of  a  fortune  on  them.  The  sale 
of  them  became  so  large  that  other 
manufacturers  had  to  drop  their 
"stout  and  strong"  shoes,  and  make 
light,  flexible  and  stylish  shoes. 

It  has  turned  out  that  the  light 
and  flexible  shoe  can  be  made  more 
nicely  than  the  heavy  shoes.  It  may 
be  cut,  stitched,  lasted  and  finished 
more  nicely.  It  also  may  be  fitted 
more  nicely.  That's  a  very  important 
part  of  the  shoe  trade,  that  manufac- 
turers are  apt  to  overlook.  Clerks 
push  out  shoes  in  retail  stores  that 
are  "good  fitters,"  that  is,  shoes 
which  slip  on  the  foot  easily,  and 


that  seem  as  comfortable  as  an  old 
shoe  the  first  time  they  are  tried 
on.  ''Good  fitters"  save  the  time 
of  the  clerks  and  please  the  cus- 
tomers. The  light  flexible  shoes  are 
good  fitters  because  they  bend  with 
the  foot.  They  don't  feel  like  a 
board  on  the  foot,  as  did  the  ''stout 
and  strong"  shoes,  but  like  a  glove 
on  the  hand. 

(Furthermore,  light  and  flexible 
shoes  are  comfortable  for  walking, 
because  they  p>ut  wings,  not  lead,  on 
the  feet,  and  yield  to  the  movements 
of  the  joints  of  the  feet.  Also,  they 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  with 
ease.  These  are  important  consid- 
erations in  these  days,  when  time 
and  labor  saving  has  become  as  im- 
portant among  women  as  among 
men. 

The  manufacture  of  light  and  flex- 
ible shoes,  which  Mr.  Plant  demon- 
strated as  the  right  kind  of  shoes 
for  Lynn  to  make,  is  now  being  de- 
veloped by  Lynn  shoe  men  of  today, 
who  are  producing  turn  shoes,  with 
wood  heels,  for  street  wear,  fabric 
shoes,  and  other  kinds  of  footwear 
that  are  light  in  weight.  The  Lynn 
shoe  is  still  heavy,  averaging  about 
a  pound  to  a  pair.  But  it  is  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  lighter  than 
were  the  "stout  and  strong"  McKay 
shoes  that  were  made  in  days  before 
Mr.  Plant's  time.  Prospects  are  that 
manufacturers  will  take  three  or 
four  more  ounces  away  from  the 
average  pair  of  Lynn  shoes,  to  make 
them  more  light  and  flexible.  They 
will  do  so  by  the  selection  of  fine 
leathers,  especially  bottom  stock,  the 
use  of  fabrics,  and  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  manufacture.  A  little  at  a 
time  is  even  now  being  taken  away 
from  the  weight  of  the  shoes.  Lynn 
shoes  are  being  made  more  flexible 
by  the  use  of  the  welt  and  turn 
process  in  place  of  the  McKay  pro- 
cess, by  the  bottoming  of  shoes  with 


An  Ounce  of  Kno-Krac  is  Worth 
A  Pound  of  Repairer. 

Kno-Krac  prevents  patent  and  enameled  leather  tips  from  crack- 
ing and  checking  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

A  Leather  Food 

Makes  poor  leather  good  and  good  leather  better.  Endorsed  by 
leading  manufacturers  who  have  given  this  preparation  a  thorough  test. 

One  gallon  will  treat  1500  to  2000  pairs. 
KNO-KRAC  LEATHER  PROCESS  COMPANY 
593  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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We  Don't  Copy 
We  Originate. 

Our  .Folding  Machines  are  designed  on  new,  orig- 
inal and  scientific  principles.  No  exploited  and  aban- 
doned ideas  used  in  their  construction.  Machines  are 
placed  on  trial  and  sold  on  their  merits.  Fold  all 
parts  of  a  shoe  upper  true  to  patterns,  WITHOUT 
THE  USE  OF  DIES;  fold  heavy  or  light  material,  in- 
cluding ooze,  canvas,  felts,  satins  and  cloth,  automati- 
cally without  any  adjustments.  Machines  equipped 
with  snipping  device  to  be  used  at  will  of  operator. 

If  you  contemplate  any  change  in  your  folding 
system,  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machines. 


MODEL  C,  VAMF  FOLDER. 


MODEL  C,  VAMP  FOLDER,  IS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

VAMPS. 

Vamps  are  folded  after  they  are 
closed  and  stayed,  and  are  com- 
pletely finished  in  one  operation. 


This  saves  six  operations  on  every  pair;  Capac- 
ity, 100  pairs  per  hour 

This  machine  is  also  made  in  Model  "A"  for 
men's  work,   and  Model  "B"  for  universal  folding. 


Perley  R.  Glass  Co. 

170  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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extra  flexible  outer-soles  and  slash- 
ed insoles  and,  also,  by  the  use  of 
the  plaint  shank,  which  makes  a 
shoe  as  flexible  as  the  wrist  of  the 
hand. 

— It  now  looks  as  if  the  graded 
price  list  would  be  established  in 
Lynn  factories.  Several  firms  have 
made  agreements  with  their  shop 
crews  wihic'h  practically  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  graded  price 
lists. 

— The  labor  unions  of  Lynn  ha/e 
succeeded  in  forming  a  joint  shoe 
council,  in  which  the  chief  unions 
of  shoeworkers  hold  membership. 
This  joint  council  purposes  to  work 
out  a  general  plan  for  peaceful  con- 
ditions in  Lynn,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  level  o*f  price 
lists. 

— Tenney-Stoughton  Sihoe  Co.  will 
continue  to  manufacture  shoes  at 
West  Lynn  as  usual.  The  report 
that  they  would  move  to  Mechanic's 
Falls,  Me.,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  firm  considered  an  offer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  that  town.  It 
has  decided  not  to  take  the  offer. 

— The  Beekman  Machine  Co.  is 
fitting  iup  a  floor  at  587  Washington 
street,  Lynn,  for  making  and  repair- 
ing shoe  machinery.  Aaron  Beek- 
man is  manager.  The  company  will 
make  a  specialty  of  heel  finishing 
machinery. 

— Jacobsen  &  Jacobs,  dealers  in 
leather  and  supplies  for  shoe  facto- 
ries, have  opened  a  shop  at  669 
Washington  street,  in  the  basement 
of  the  factory  occupied  by  L.  S. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers. 

— W.  R.  Plummer,  foreman  of  the 
packing  room  for  the  Adams  Shoe 
Co.,  Lynn  Mass.,  has  abandoned  the 
shoe  trade  and  has  gone  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  will  engage  in 
another  'business. 

— Geo.  W.  '  Chubbuck,  formerly 
with  the  Commonwealth  Shoe  & 
Leather  Co.  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  in 
charge  of  the  treeing  and  dressing 
department,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  Murray  Shoe  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  London,  Ontario.  Mr.  Chub- 
buck  was  presented  with  a  gold 
Chain  and  traveling  bag  by  his  em- 
ployes 'when  leaving  'his  position. 

— {Stanley  Redding,  formerly  with 
the  Hartt  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd. 
is  now  with  the  Murray  'Shoe  Co., 
Ltd.,     in  charge  of    their  making 
room. 

— L.  W.  Forbes  has  resigned  his 
position  as  foreman  of  the  stitching 
room  of  the  Regal  S<hoe  Co..  at 
Toronto,.  Can.,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Harold  T.  Heath,  formerly  of  the 
Ashby  Shoe  Co.  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Heath  left  for  his  new  position 
on  Monday  of  'this  week.  Mr.  Forbes 
resigned  his  position  because  of 
ill  health  and  expects  to  spend  the 
summer  enjoying  a  vacation  in  the 
country. 


THE  SQUEAL  AND  THE  SQUEAK. 

It  is  said  of  the  large  pork  pack- 
ing establishments  that  the  entire 
pig  is  used  up  in  one  way  or  another, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
pig  but  the  squeal.  There  is  no 
very  close  connection  between  pigs 
and  shoes,  but  some  shoes  do  make 
so  much  noise  that  it  seems  as  if 
all  there  is  to  them  is  the  squeak. 

iSq*ueaky  shoes  are  a  source  of 
much  discomfort  to  the  wearer,  and 
of  no  little  annoyance  to  shoe  deal- 
ers. No  one  likes  to  advertise  their 
goings  and  comings  by  a  noise 
closely  related  to  an  electric  auto 
horn.  Squeaky  shoes  get  on  the 
nerves  of  people,  in  a  nervous  age, 
who  will  go  out  of  their  way  to 
secure  shoes  that  will  not  squeak. 

Any  shoe  manufacturer  should 
realize  that  shoes  that  do  not  squeak 
have  an  important  selling  advantage, 
and,  if  there  is  any  preparation  that 
will  prevent  squeaking,  it  should 
help  to  popularize  his  lines. 

It  is  claimed  for  a  new  prepara- 
tion, now  being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, that  it  will  prevent  shoes  from 
squeaking,  and  also  that  it  makes  a 
waterproof  layer,  (between  the  out- 
sole  and  the  inseam  and  insole,  that 
prevents  moisture  absorbed  from  the 
ground  by  the  outsole,  from  being 
transmitted  to  "the  foot  through  the 
inseam  or  insole. 

If  these  two  most  desirable  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  application  with  a  brush,  at 
a  small  cost  and  without  delaying 
the  work,  it  would  seem  natural  that 
shoe  dealers  and  wearers  should 
give  preference  to  shoes  that  are  so 
treated,  and  no  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  neglect  so  important  a 
trade  advantage. 


RECEIVER  APPOINTED. 

The  Pennsylvania  Trust  Company 
has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Reider-^Fisher  Shoe  Company  of 
Kutztown,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  by  the 
Berks  County  Court,  on  Saturday, 
April  2  6,  with  the  authority  to  tem- 
porarily operate  the  factory  and 
continue  the  business  Mr.  Oscar  L. 
Redifer  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  ap- 
pointed "as  manager  to  represent 
them  in  conducting  the  business. 

In  order  that  the  interests  of  the 
creditors  may  be  best  subserved, 
the  Pennsylvania  Trust  Company 
will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  them 
at  their  meeting,  which  is  called 
for  Tuesday,  May  6,  1913,  at  10 
a.  m.,  at  the  Hotel  Penn,  Kutztown, 
and  will  furnish  any  information 
desired  relative  to  the  business. 

All  persons  having  claims  against 
said  Reider-Fisher  Shoe  Company 
are  requested  as  soon  as  possible  to 
file  a  proof  of  their  claim  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Trust  Company,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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Brockton  and  South  Shore. 


Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— Shoe  shipments  last  week  from 
Brockton  amounted  to  6,577  cases, 
sent  out  from  shipping  points  as 
follows:  Brockton  Centre,  1681 
eases;  South  End,  1788  cases;  Nortih 
End,  3108  cases.  The  total  ship- 
ments to  date  amounted  to  318,509 
cases,  wtfiich  is  10,933  cases  more 
than  for  the  same  period  of  time 
in  1912. 

— Harold  C.  Keith,  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Greorge  E.  Keith  Co.  of 
Brockton,  was  the  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Country  Club  of 
Brockton  last  Friday  evening.  His 
subject  was,  "A  Trip  Through  the 
Caribbean  Sea,"  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Havana,  Cuba.  The  talk  was  illus- 
trated with  fine  views  taken  on  t'he 
trip. 

— The  annual  outing  of  the  cleri- 
cal force  of  the  administration  build- 
ing of  the  George  E.  Keith  Co.  of 
Brockton  will  be  held  at  Lakeville 
Park  on  June  21st. 

— The  Hansen  Shoe  Co.,  who  are 
to  move  their  shoe  manufacturing 
business  from  Quincy  to  Brockton, 
have  bought  land  in  the  South  End 
of  the  city  as  a  factory  site. 

— Last  Tuesday  night  Gideon  .F*. 
(Swain  of  Brockton  tpassed  away  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  had 
been  a  resident  of  that  city  for 
fifty  years.  For  ten  years  he  was 
foreman  at  the  factory  of  Howard 
&  Packard,  and  later  was  foreman 
of  the  gang  room  at'  the  factory  of 
Martin  Wild,  Jr.  He  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Swe  t  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  the  firm  being  Swain  & 
Sweet.  Later  he  retired  from  the 
shoe  business  and  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisting 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the 
45th  Massachusetts  Regiment.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  government,  serving  as  a  coun- 
cilman and  later  as  an  alderman. 
He  has  a  brother  who  is  an  Admiral 
in  the  Japanese  navy. 


— Last  Monday  afternoon,  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Brockton 
Association  of  Shoe  Manufacturers 
was  held  at  the  Commercial  Club 
rooms,  a  dinner  was  one  of  the  feat- 
ures, and  several  speeches  were 
given.  Charles  G.  Wood  of  New  Bed- 
ford, member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  gave 
the  principal  address,  claiming  that 
arbitration  was  a  great  benefit,  and 
said  that  the  Brockton  plan  should 
be  in  nse  everywhere.  George  E. 
Keith,  head  of  the  George  E.  Keith 
Co.,  gave  a  brief  address,  speaking 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  shoe 
industry  in  Brockton.  Jolhn  S. 
Kent,  president  of  the  association 
presided  and  spoke  briefly. 

— Sidney  E.  Packard,  head  of  the 
Packard  Carton  Company  of  Brock- 
ton, w'ho  has  been  on  an  extended 
tour  in  the  South,  has  returned,  im- 
proved in  health. 

— William  Smith  of  Bridgewater 
has  resigned  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co., 
to  become  the  Hyannis  manager  of 
the  Adams  Express  Co. 

— Frank  Miorton  of  Whitman  has 
accepted  a  position  as  foreman  of 
the  gang  room  at  the  No.  3  factory 
of  the  Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  in 
Brockton. 

— Thomas  G.  Nye,  former  general 
assessor  of  the  City  of  Brockton, 
and  at  one  time  head  sorter  in  the 
cutting  room  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
-Shoe  Co.,  has  retired  from  the  Atlas 
Blacking  Co. 

— Henry  Cooper  has  taken  charge 
of  the  gang  room  at  the  Churchill 
&  Alden  Co.  factory  in  Brockton.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  (plant  of  the  W.  H.  Mc- 
Elwain Co. 

— C.  A.  Eaton  &  Co.  of  Brockton 
have  secured  the  services  of  William 
Dussault,  as  foreman  of  the  gang 
room  at  their  Augusta  (Me.  )  fac- 
tory. He  was  formerly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co. 


Sample  Cards  Sent  on  Request 


Fancy  Shoe  Buttons 

IVORY  and  PEARL  BUTTONS 
Carried  in  stock  in  all  colors. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  IMPORTERS 

LESSER  BROS. 

2008-2010  FIRST  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  Harlem  3540 
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STEWART  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ail  Kinds  of  Machines  for  Making  Counters 


STEWART  IMPROVED  COUNTER  MOULDING  MACHINE 

We  Manufacture : — 

COUNTER  MOULDERS 
COUNTER  SKIVERS 
END    FINISHING  MACHINES 
ROLLERS,   WETTING   MACHINES,  ETC. 

STEWART  BROS. 


39  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Standard  Engineering  Co.,  Agts.  Leicester,  England 
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WESTERN  NOTES. 

The  purchasing  department  of  the 
International  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
will  be  removed  to  new  offices  in  t'le 
Mullamp'hy  street  factory. 

— Caleb  Kimber  has  been  named 
as  superintendent  of  the  American 
Lady  plant  of  the  HamiltonnBrown 
Shoe  Co.,  succeeding  Mr.  Ward,  who 
goes  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  with  Dunn 
&  McCarthy. 

— The  new  plant  of  the  Kaut- 
Reith  Shoe  Co.  will  be  under  opera- 
tion in  a  few  days. 

— Jacob  M.  Ford,  vice-president 
of  the  Battereall  Shoe  Co.,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  died  at  the  age  of  77. 
He  was  prominently  identified  with 
St.  Joseph  business  enterprises  and 
was  director  and  stockholder  in  a 
number  of  enterprises. 

— A  delegation  of  Illinois  manufac- 
turers is  in  Washington  protesting 
against  the  proposed  Underwood  bill 
and  particularly  against  the  items 
placing  shoes  on  the  free  list. 

— 'The  new  three-story  building 
for  the  Capon  &  Bertsch  Leather 
Co.,  at  Holland,  Mich.,  is  practically 
completed. 


INCORPORATES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  American  Felt  Company  of 
Boston  has  been  licensed  to  incor- 
porate in  the  State  of  Illinois  by 
Secretary  of  State  Woods.  The  par- 
ent company  has  an  authorized  stock 
of  $3,250,000  and  manufactures  and 
deals  in  felt,  woolen  goods  and 
piano  and  organ  supplies.  The  pres- 
ident is  William  H.  Sweatt.  The 
capital  stock  in  Illinois  is  $541,666, 
and  its  representative  in  Illinois  is 
C.  W.  Jones,  of  Chicago. 


— O.  J.  Locke,  of  the  Markem 
Machine  Co.,  Boston,  will  take 
charge  of  the  interests  of  this  firm 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  and 
has  established  an  office  at  260 
Greene  street,  under  the  name  of  O. 
J.  Locke  &  Co.  This  new  firm  will 
carry  in  stock,  parts  and  findings 
for  the  several  machines,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  trade  will  be  bet- 
ter served  by  this  new  arrange- 
ment. 


— Arthur  C.  Folsom,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Emerson  Shoe  Co., 
Rockland,  Mass.,  succumbed  to  a 
prolonged  illness.  His  health  had 
been  failing  fo»r  some  time  and,  in 
the  hopes  of  recuperating,  he  made 
a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but 
realized  only  a  temporary  benefit 
from  the  same.  He  was  5  8  years 
old,  and  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons, 
two  sisters  and  one  brother. 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  specia*  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORCE  W.    INOALLS.  Lynn.  Mass. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 

Guaranteed  to  Cut  straight 

Fit  PatternsPerfectlr 

and  Stand  Up  Better  thai 
any  Dies  made. 

Sucessor  to  A.  M.  HOWE 
f  Established  1867 J 
John  J.  Adams    Worcester,  Mats 


WIM&LOW  BROS.  Sl  SMITH  GO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AMD  CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES     NORWOOD  and  PEA  BODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK       \         CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street    12-14  Spruce  Street     159  West  Lake  Street     14th  and  Locust  Streets 


BORAX 


1BORAX  USED  IN  THE  WATER  FOR  DAMPENING  THE  SOLE 
MAKES  THE  SOLE  FLEXIBLE,  PREVENTS  CHIPPING  OF 
THE    EDGES,    AND   MAKES    A  SMOOTH,  VELVETY  FINISH. 


write  PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY, 
100  William  Street,  MEW  YORK,  FOR  receipt 


 FOR THE  

Shoe  Factory 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


STOP  AT- 


HOTEL  ST.  ANDREW 

Broadway  and  72d  St. 

EXCLUSIVE  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  HOTEL 


Hotel  Conducted  on 
European  Plan  A 

Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite 
Remodeled  and  Modernized.^. 
Newly  Furnished  Throughout.' 

All  modern  conveniences,  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  a  few  minutes' 
ride  to  Theatres  and  Shopping 
District  by  elevated  road,  sur- 
face lines  and  Fifth  Ave.  stage. 
Subway  express  and  local  sta- 
tion at  door. 

S.  L..  ROOT,  Manager. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


AND  RECOVER 

Heel  Wheels 

Heel  Breast  Scouring  Wheels 
Buffing  and  Bottom  Ralls 
Tip  Buffing  Rolls 
Pin  Wheel  Pads 

We  can  also  Supply 


Felt  of  all  Kinds 

Heel  Breast  Scouring  Cones 

Moulded    Sandpaper    to    fit  all 

Wheels   and   Rolls,  including 

Sandpaper  for 

THE  BUZZELL  TIP  SCOURER 
BUZZELL  BUFFER 
BUZZEI/L  HEEIi  BREAST 
SCOURER,  ETC. 

J.G.BuzzellSCo. 

Shoe  Machinery  and 
Factory  Supplies 

102  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  More  Cripples 


IF  YOU  USE  THE 


Lockett 
Crimping 
Machine 


Facilitates  Lasting  High 
Toed  Shoes. 

Does  Away  With  Hot  Iron. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Lockett  Crimping  Machine  Co, 


OOKTOfM, 


Telephone  3060 
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World's  Trade  in  1912. 

Largest  Increase  in  History  Shared  by  All  Countries — 
United  Kingdom  First  in  Both  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports— Germany  Second  in  Imports,  and  United 
States  in  Exports— Trade  of  Leading  Countries 
Reviewed. 


Generally  speaking,  figures  and 
facts  are  pretty  tiresome  reading, 
but  the  business  man,  and  even  the 
casual  reader  cannot  help  being  in- 
terested in  the  report  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  world,  as  prepared  by 
John  J.  MacFarlane  and  published 
in  "Commercial  America." 

Whatever  may  be  your  political 
preference,  or  however  you  may  es- 
timate the  results  of  reciprocity, 
free  trade,  the  Japanese  invasion 
or  an  increased  standing  army,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world 
increased  more  in  the  year  1912  than 
in  any  preceding  year.  The  imports 
for  that  year  reached  the  tidy  fig- 
ure of  $19,000,000,000  and  the  ex- 
ports were  only  $2,000,000,000  less 
for  the  same  period. 

Wie  reprint  herewith  a  portion  of 
Mr.  MacFarlane's  summary  and 
even  a  casual  scanning  of  the  items 
and  figures  mentioned  is  certain  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  our  trade  in  connection  with  other 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  trade  of  the  world  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  three  countries — United 
Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United 
States — have  each  a  larger  foreign 
commerce  than  that  of  the  whole 
world  in  1850.  Half  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  consists  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  five  countries 
— United  Kindom,  Germany,  United 
States,  France  and  Holland.  The 
total  increase  of  the  commerce  over 
1911  was.  about  $3,000,000,000, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
imports  and  exports.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  different 
countries  shows  that  this  increase 
occurs  in  both  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing countries,  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  products  of  the  one 
being  given  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  other. 

The  United  Kingdom  leads  all 
other  nations  in  the  value  of  both 
imports  and  exports,  although  the 
United  States  is  a  close  second  in 
the  value  of  the  exports,  which  are 


only  $10,000,000,  or  about  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  less  in  value  than 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  with  her  Colonies  is  in- 
cluded. If  the  trade  of  the  United 
iStates  included  its  outlying  pos- 
sessions— Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii — i 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1912 
would  be  increased  $62,000,000,  of 
which  $34,000,000  is  the  value  to 
Porto  Rico  and  $28,000,000  to 
Hawaii.  This  would  make  the 
United  States  the  leading  export  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

Every  nation,  except  France, 
Mexico  and  Egypt,  increased  the 
value  of  its  imports  and  all  but 
Russia  and  Australia,  the  value  of 
their  exports. 

The  value  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  $3,620,000,000,  of  which  $540,- 
000,000  was  the  value  of  the  re- 
exports, leaving  $3,080,000,000  for 
the  net  imports,  an  increase  of 
$270,800,000  over  1911.  The  value 
of  the  food  products  imported  was 
$1,3 62, 000, 000,  of  which  grain  and 
flour  amounted  to  $428,000,000  and 
meat  to  $238,000,000.  The  largest 
increase  was  $63,000,000,  occurring 
in  grain  and  flour.  The  value  of  the 
raw  materials  imported  was  $1,338,- 
000,000,  of  which  the  largest  single 
item  was  raw  cotton  valued  at 
$389,000,000,  an  increase  of  $43,- 
000,000  over  1911.  The  manufac- 
tured articles  imported  were  valued 
at  $900,000,000,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal item  was  metals  other  than 
iron  and  their  manufactures  amount- 
ing to  $150,000,000,  an  increase,  of 
$18,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Ger- 
many was  $'2,449,500,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $139,400,000.  There  was 
no  enormous  increase  in  any  single 
item,  the  largest  increases  being  in 
bran,  nitrate  of  soda,  fur  skins, 
wheat,  copper,  iron  ore,  tobacco  leaf 
and  wool.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  the  imports  into  Ger- 
many was  not  as  large  as  that  into< 
the  United  States,  the  difference  be- 


FUAI  j    lif  A  IVI  T  t0  sell  Shoe  Findings,  Shoe  Tools,  oar  any  Specialty  la 
t  \J\J     VV  Mil  I     the  Shoe  Trade,  let  us  have  them. 
It  pays  to  deal  with  us,  for  we  deal  direct  with  every  Shoe  Manufacturer  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  are  large  buyers  and  quick  sellers. 

LIVINGSTON  &  DOUGHTY,  Limited 

American  Importers  LEICESTER,  EN  CLAN  » 
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tween  the  values  of  their  imports 
has  been  very  much  reduced. 

The  imports  into  the  United 
States  increased  from  $1,532,000,- 
000  in  1.911  to  $1,818,100,000  in 
1912.  Of  this,  $633,000,000,  or 
about  36  per  cent,  consisted  of  raw 
materials  for  use  in  manufacturing; 
$724,000,000,  or  about  40  peg-  cent, 
of  manufactured  products.  The  four 
largest  items  of  import  were  coffee, 
with  a  value  of  $130,.544,000 ;  hides 
and  skins,  $121,169,000;  sugar, 
$118,475,000;  and  India  rubber, 
$111,158,000;  two  of  these  are  food 
products  and  two,  raw  materials. 
The  largest  increases  in  the  im- 
ports were  hides  and  skins,  $3  9,- 
713,000;  coffee,  $33,36(6,000;  art 
works,  $33,306,000;  India  rubber, 
$23,217,000;  sugar,  $18,036,000; 
wool,  $16,731,000;  fibers,  $13,940,- 
000;  copper  manufactures,  $13,719,- 
000;  fiber  manufactures  $13,416,- 
000. 

The  largest  percentage  of  increase 
in  imports  was  that  of  Canada, 
$133,000,000,  or  over  2)6  per  cent. 
Of  this,  $3  6,000,000  was  the  value 
of  the  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof;  $5,000,000  each  of  cotton 
manufactures  and  wool;  and  $4,- 
000,000  each  of  furs  and  manufac- 
tures of  wood. 

The  exports  from  the  United  King- 
dom were  valued  at  $2,37,2,000,000, 


of  which  $1,8  73,000,000  was  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  (prod- 
ucts; $287,000,000,  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials; and  $160,000,000,  of  the 
food  products.  The  largest  single 
items  were  cotton  manufactures, 
valued  at  $593,000,000;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures,  $233,000,- 
000;  machinery,  $160,000,000;  wool 
manufactures,  $180,000,000;  and 
chemicals  $102,000,000.  The  lar- 
gest item  under  the  head  of  raw 
materials  was  coal,  $207,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  1911  was  $,2,05>8,- 
000,000  and  in  1912  it  was  $2,362,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $304,000,- 
000.  Of  this,  $1,117,000,000,  or 
over  47  per  cent,  consisted  of  manu- 
factured products,  and  if  the  value 
of  the  manuactured  food  products — 
$308,000,000 — was  added  it  would 
make  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,4  25,- 
000,0ao  for  the  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing  amounted  to  $790,- 
000,000  af  which  $623,077,000  was 
the  value  of  the  raw  cotton. 


— Everett  A.  Jones,  of  the  well- 
known  blacking  firm  of  E.  Jones  & 
Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  is  expected 
back  next  month  after  a  business 
trip  of  eight  weeks  among  the  for- 
eign trade. 


REDUCE  YOUR  SHOE  COSTS  BY  CUTTING 
INSOLES  AND  BOX  TOES  FROM  OUR 

FLEXIBLE  INNERSOLING 

Furnished  in  Single,  Double  or  Three-Ply  Substances  as  Desired. 
Our  Buckram  Innersoling  is  Made  From  Canvas  or  Combinations 
of  This  Material  to  Meet  Every  Buyer's  Requirements. 


FREE 

Sample  of 


FAIRY  INNERSOLING 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
The  Ideal  Stock  for  Infants'  Soft  Soles 

Write  for  Prices— AND  THE  FREE  SAMPLE 

LANDERS  BROTHERS  CO.  -  Toledo,  0. 


TRADE  WANTS 

yjuy 

r  ANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
y  I    obtain  vary  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  various 
"       departments  through  this  department. 

Adrertlsments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  6. 
cents   per  word  for  two  weeks;  e  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  for  four  weeks. 

Advertisements  to  appear  in  this  department  must  be  in  this  office  by 
Thursday  morning  to  insure  publication. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — First-class  fitting  room 
machinist.  Must  be  expert  on 
Reece  machines.  Address  3  621-G, 
care  of  American  STioemaking. 


WANTED — At  once,  foreman  for 
bottoming  room  in  Canadian  factory 
making  McKays  and  Standard  Screw, 
must  be  able  to  run  the  machines 
and  teach  help.  Apply  giving  ex- 
perience, references  and  salary  ex- 
pected, to  5000-U,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  good  grade  of  Pat- 
ent Leather  Pieces,  suitable  for 
vamps,  for  soft  sole  shoes,  will  take 
factory  output.  Address  The  Hurl- 
but  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ontario. 


WANTED — A  lasting  and  bot- 
toming room  foreman,  one  who  can 
run  a  lasting  machine  if  necessary; 
also  one  who  understands  heeling 
and  edge-setting  on  misses',  chil- 
dren's and  infants'  McKay  shoes, 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and 
can  teach  green  help  if  necessary. 
We  would  consider  a  good  assistant 
foreman,  if  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands McKay  shoes.  To  such  a  man 
we  have  a  good  opening.  Address 
865,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  practical  shoe  man- 
ufacturer with  some  capital  to  in- 
vest. Present  owners  have  a  good 
brick  factory,  and  are  making  400 
pair  of  women's  and  boys'  McKay 
shoes  per  day,  with  capacity  of 
1,000  pairs.  Will  accept  stock  in 
a  new  concern  for  factory  and 
equipment.  Factory  located  in  good 
)  live  Michigan  town,  good  labor  con- 
ditions. This  will  bear  close  inves- 
tigation. Address  "B",  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
•Childrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  or  lasting  room  on  high- 
grade  shoes,  or  would  take  a  posi- 
tion as  inspector  or  crowning.  Wiill 
go  anywhere.  A-l  references.  Ad- 
dress 19  8  4,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  stitching 
room  foreman  mechanic  on  all 
grades  of  shoes.  First-class  ref- 
erences. Address  627,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  bottom  finishing  department  from 
heeling  to  packing.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Address  271, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent or  quality  man.  My  experi- 
ence, has  been  in  factories  making 
finest  line  of  men's  and  women's 
welts.  Look  up  my  references  and 
have  a  talk  with  me.  Address  447, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  room.  Has  had  18  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Address  270,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  assistant 
superintendent  or  foreman  of  the 
bottoming  room  by  a  young  man  of 
wide  experience  in  making  men's 
medium  welts  and  McKays;  can  in- 
struct on  all  machines  in  'bottoming 
room.  Accustomed  to  handling  large 
room.  Address  1983,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman, 
with  15  years  experience  in  lasting 
room  and  making  room  on  Good- 
year and  McKay.  Best  of  references. 
Address  44  6,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 
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POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent, or  would  take  charge  of 
making  room;  good  organizer,  and 
practical  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
730,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  suoer 
intendent  with  wide  experience  in 
making  men's  shoes.  Practical 
knowledge  and  competent  to  do  buy- 
ing. Good  reference.  Address  1015, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  gire  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  13  0 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


JOBS  AND  MISMATES  WANTED 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


A.  D.  BROWN  WILL  FILED. 

The  will  of  A.  D.  Brown,  deceased 
president  of  the  Hamilton,  Brown 
Shoe  Company,  was  filed  for  pro- 
bate in  St.  Louis,  June  3.  The  value 
of  the  estate  is  not  given,  but  the 
will  indicates  it  is  considerably  more 
than  $2,000,000.  His  widow  and 
five  children  get  the  bulk  of  the 
estate.  The  will  was  executed 
March  20,  1912. 

The  will  recites  that  fifty  shares 
of  preferred  stock  of  the  United 
Railways  Company  had  been  given 
to  the  St.  Louis  Baptist  Mission 
Board,  and  twenty-five  shares  of  the 
same  stock  to  the  Missouri  Baptist 
Orphans'  Home  at  Pattonville  Mo., 
and  that  he  had  promised  on  cer- 
tain conditions  to  give  $100,000  to 
the  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitarium. 
The  executors  are  directed  to  carry 
out  the  agreement. 

Daviid  Brown  McElroy,  his  grand- 
son, gets  forty  share  of  stock  of  the 
Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe  Company,  par 
value,  $4,000,  market  value,  $10,- 
000.  It  is  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
testator's  son,  A.  C.  Brown,  until 
the  grandson  becomes  21  years  old. 

The  wfill  provides  that  if  Mrs. 
[Brown's  share  of  the  income  of  the 
residue  estate  does  not  amount  to 
$20,000  a  year,  the  difference  be 
paid  her  out  of  the  principal,  which 
is  not  to  be  charged  against  her 
in  the  final  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

/Sale  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Hamilton,  Brown  Company  stock  is 
provlided  for,  and  the  will  directs 
that  stockholders  be  given  prefer- 


ence if  they  desire  to  buy.  The  ex- 
ecutors are  directed  to  be  liberal  in 
collecting  for  unpaid  stock  of  the 
company  purchased  by  employes.  It 
is  provided  that  all  stock  of  the 
shoe  company  be  sold  within  fifteen 
years  after  probation  of  the  will  if 
this  can  be  done  safely. 


CANADIAN  MANAGER. 

Wle  take  pleasure  in  showing 
tierewith  an  excellent    likeness  of 


C.  H.  Holmes. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Holmes,  the  general  man- 
ager of  Getty  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  Gait, 
Ontario. 


OLD-TIME  LYNN  MERCHANT 
DEAD. 

Jeremiah  L.  Libbey  Was  Dean  of 
the  Leather  Trade  in  His  Home 
City. 

Jeremiah  L.  Libbey,  Lynn's  oldest 
leather  mercihant,  died  last  week  at 
his  home  at  60  Cherry  street  in  that 
city,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Me.,  on 
April  16,  1829,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  went  to  Lynn,  where  he 
learned  the  leather  trade.  He  en- 
tered business  for  himself  in  June, 
18'6i4,  as  the  partner  of  George  H. 
Breed,  and  they  remained  together 
until  18  71,  when  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved. 

Mr.  Libbey  continued  business 
with  R.  E.  HUliard  as  his  partner. 
This  interest  held  until  18.79,  when 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
Mr.  Libbey's  son,  Walter  M.  Lib- 
bey, became  ihis  partner,  and  he 
continues  to  conduct  the  business. 
His  father  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness in  1892.  Mr.  Libbey  was  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons,  two 
daughters  and  six  grandchildren. 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can   be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


The  Other 
Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FITTING  ROOM  DBPARTMKfT 
205  LINCOLN  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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YOUR 


GUARANTEE 
FOR  QUALITY 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Boston,  Mat*. 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


■■■■^■■1  Our  faollitlea  enable  us 
to  make  prompt  deliver- 
RIPA  Uaof high  grade  outtlatp 
■  I  L  m"  dies  od  tirmi  that  will 
III  J%         yftU moaay. 

B#  1  LU  BROOKtOM  DIE  OO. 

Brookton,  Mamm. 

mmmmmmmmm  chicat*  h.t^wm 

1913 


SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER'S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


A  most  complete  Buyer's  Reference  Book. 


Convenienl  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover  Price  $2.00 


Rogers  6  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  •  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 

I    A.Rosenthal  iSJeE.Sk 

■  llllillllllllll  HI  lillllliiiiiiiiiiiii  ■  '    m  1 1 

YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78   "  " 
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SAFCO  FILLING  BRUSHES 


This  is  a  small  round  Bristle  Brush  used  for 
applying  melted  wax  to  fill  imperfections  in  Heel 
Edges.  Useful  also  in  the  shipping  Room  for  Marking 
Cases.    Up  to  the  usual  SAFCO  Standard. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  catalog  showing  you 
our  full  line. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Boston       -      -      -  Mass. 
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OBSERVE  THE  BOW  DESIGN  WOVEN  INTO  RIBBON 


Patent  Applied  For 


The  Columbia  Ribbon  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


No  curling  of  the  cross  piece — no  lodging 
place  for  dust— always  smart  and  perfectly 
tailored. 


Write  Today  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

COLUMBIA  RIBBON  CO.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


r 


r 


j  REMe  "CRAG 


Keystone  Leather  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Dept. 
Philadelphia 

Works  ; 
Camden,  N.  J. 


1 


Cable 
Address 
KEYK1D 


r 


LEATHER 
OF 

DISTINCTION 


KID 


UNIFORMLY 
GOOD 


CHROME  TANNED  BLACK  CLAZED  KID 

Favorably  known  throughout  the  World 

Represented  and  Sold  in  Every  Country 

^  j 
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The  Reece  Button 
Sewing  Machine 


Something  New 
in 
Reece 
Machinery 


The  Reece  Button  Sewing  Machine  is  fast  displacing  all  other 
button  sewing  machines  with  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

This  machine  sews  on  any  kind  of  a  shoe  button  used  by  man- 
ufacturers, many  of  which  are  buttons  that  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  sew  on  by  hand  heretofore,  and  is  able  to  sew 
on  glass  buttons,  Milo  buttons,  and  Milo  buttons  with  loose  shanks. 
One  hopper  and  raceway  serves  for  all  styles  and  sizes  of  buttons. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  change  hopper  and  raceway  every  time  a 
different  button  is  sewed  on  as  in  other  button  sewing  machines. 

Its  work  is  superior  to  hand  work,  as  each  button  is  sewed 
with  two  interlocked  loops  forming  a  square  knot,  tightly  securing 
each  button  independently.  It  is  the  only  button-sewing  machine 
having  a  non-vibrating  needle  bar,  which  eliminates  the  bother- 
some breaking  of  needles.  Its  mechanism  is  such  that  button  skip- 
ping, so  evident  in  other  machines,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  simple  in  construction,  very  easy  to  operate,  and  will  stand  all 
the  speed  at  wlhich  any  operator  can  properly  guide  the  work.  It 
will  sew  twice  as  many  buttons  in  a  given  time,  with  one-third  less 
thread  and  in  a  far  superior  manner,  than  any  other  button-sew- 
ing machine. 

The  machines  are  placed  on  trial. 


He 


Reece  Button-Hole  Machine  Co. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  ; 

500-514  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 

 STOP  AT  


HOTEL  ST.  ANDREW 

Broadway  and  72d  St. 

EXCLUSIVE  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  HOTEL 


Hotel  Conducted  on 
European  Plan. 

Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite 
Remodeled  and  Modernized. 
Newly  Furnished  Throughout. 

All  modern  conveniences,  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  a  few  minutes' 
ride  to  Theatres  and  Shopping 
District  by  elevated  road,  sur- 
face lines  and  Fifth  Ave.  stage. 
Subway  express  and  local  sta- 
tion at  door. 

S.  Li.  ROOT,  Manager. 


For  Pressing 

Velvet  or  Canvas  Seams 

—  USE — 

Boston  Power  Seam  Presser 


With  New  Attachment 


For  particulars  address 

Boston  Machine 
Works  Company 

Lynn,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

Cincinnati,  O.        -        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The 


CC 


9  7 


"American  Shoemaking  Directory" 

A  list  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  giving  location,  kind  of 
shoes  made,  oapacity,  and  names  of  superintendent  and  buyer.   2  3-4x5  1-2.    200  pages, 

"Shoe  Factory  Buyers'  Guide' 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  Supplies,  classified  according  to  the  product. 
3  1-4x6  1-4.   230  pages.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  in  the  Shoe  Factory. 

"Shoe  Jobbers,  Wholesale  Finders,  and 
Department  Store  List" 

A  Directory  of  these  trades,  classified  according  to  location.    2  3-4x5  1-2." 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Shoe'  Dealers" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  supplies,  classified  findings  dealers,  classified  according 
to  the  product.   200  pages,  3  1-4  6  1-4. 

Buyers'  Guide  for  Leather  Manufacturers" 

For  Tanners,  Curriers,  Japanners,  Chemists,  Superintendents,  Foremen,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1-4x6  1-4. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Manufacturers  of  Fancy 
Leather  Goods" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  this  trade,  also  list  of  manufacturers  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 

PRICE  OF  OUR  DIRECTORIES,  tt.tf  EACH  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
Circulars  ul  further  particulars,  free  on  request, 

ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can   be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


The  Other 
Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FITTING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN   ST.        -        -        -  .    BOSTON,  MASS0 
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NCH  PIN 


This  is  an  entirely  new  and  handy  device  for  use  by  the  opera- 
tor of  Pulling-Over  Machines,  doing  away  with  the  unnecessary  mo- 
tions of  picking'  up  and  laying  down  hand  pincers. 

The  assembled  shoe  comes  from  the  Assembling  Machine  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  "puller"  picks  it  up,  straightens  the  throat 
seam,  then  places  it  in  the  Bench  Pincers,  and  by  one  downward  mo- 
tion pulls  the  upper  to  its  relative  position  over  the  toe  and  in  the 
direct  line  of  last.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers  holds  the  upper 
in  position,  and  it  is  then  immediately  presented  to  the  Pulling 
Machine  for  the  final  operation. 

Every  manufacturer  who  is  particular  about  "straight  throat 
seams"  should  add  one  of  these  devices  to  each  of  his  Pulling-Over 
Machines. 

The  pincer  jaws  are  so  designed  as  to  care  for  men's,  women's  or 
children's  work  with  any  change — adjustable  for  men  of  different 
heights. 

Packed  in  individual  boxes. 


COMPANY 


UNITED   SHOE  MACHINERY 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

t  BOSTON        -  MASS. 
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THE  NEW  DOUBLE  HEAD 

NAUMKEAG  PNEUMATIC  BUFFING  MACHINE 


The  Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine 
Company  whose  machines  are  used 
by  all  the  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  every  country  where 
.shoes  are  made  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  is  now  placing  up- 
on the  market  its  .new  Double 
Head  Pneumatic  Machine.  This 
machine,  we  believe,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  operator  as- 
well  as  the  manufacturer. 

The  machine  ha®  two  independ- 
ent heads,  giving  the  operator  the 
advantage  of  two  separately  regu- 
lated air     cushions  and  abrasive 
coverings,   one   of  which   can  be 
used  for  buffing  out  the  grain  in 
the  shank  of  the     shoe,  and  the 
other  for  cleaning  and  smoothing  the  entire 
bottom,  thereby  completing  the  two  opera- 
tions of  shanking  out  and  cleaning  the  sho<e 
at  one  handling. 

We  believe  every  operator  will  appreciate 
this  improvement,  as  he  will  save  handling 
every  shoe  a  second  time,  as  well  as  chang- 
ing the  pads  for  shanking  out  and  dleaning 
on  every  case,  which  will  enable  him  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  given  time  and 
o  it  better. 

The  manufacturer  will  certainly  appreciate 
the  improvement  in  the  looks  of  his  shoes, 
as  a  savjng  of  one  handling  means  a  great 
deal  to  a  fine  shoe.    The  saving  in 
time  also  means  a  saving  in  ma- 
chinery, ro'om  and  power. 

Write  for  Further  Information  to> 

Naumkeag  Buffing  Machine  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


CpunterRoHer 


Perfect  Counters 


are  asiured  if  YOU 
use  these  machines. 


Counter^  Box  Toe  Skivet 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A- 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete 
Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

GIMSON   &   CO.,  LEICESTER,   ENGLISH  AGENTS 

Represented  hy 
NOLLESCHE-WERKE  CO., 
WEISSENFELS,  GERMANY. 


Counter  Moulder 


Perfection! 
Counter  ■fend BoxTaeH  Buffer 


Thurston  Counter  End  Skiver 
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CLECO 

Web  Belting 


This  is  the  ideal  belt  for  light,  high-speed 
machines.  Every  time  this  belting  is  put  to 
the  test  there  is  another  "  Cleco  "  user. 

Put  up  one  gross  yards  in  a  package. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON  MASS. 
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For  Your 


Colored  Shoes 

there  is  nothing  so  effective  as 

Standard  Colored  Edge  Stain 

(One  and  Two  Set)  and 

Standard  Colored  Heel  Stain 

These  are  made  with  special  filler 
that  insures  perfect  uniformity  in 
color. 

Marvel  Wax  Stains  and 
Standard  Brush  Stains 

are  made  in  a  variety  of  colors  to 
match  any  shade.  Marvel  Wax 
Stain  contains  just  enough  filler 
to  cover  imperfections  nicely  and 
makes  a  uniform  finish  possible 
on  any  kind  of  leather. 


STANDARD  STAIN  &  BLACKING  CO. 

DANIEL  F.  SHARKEY,  Manager. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Canadian  Factory  and  Store 
703-705-707  Lafontaine  St.,  East,  Montreal 


American  Shoemaklng 

"THE  RED  BOOK'9 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 


©AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an 
illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  indus- 
trial lift  and  things  practical  in  the  world 
of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan- 
ics, methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea- 
tures and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the 
doings  in  the  field  ©f  operating  shoe- 
making— -a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus- 
sion for  shoe  manufacturers,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  students,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field 
of  operations. 

^SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a 
year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands.  To  England  and 
Australia,  12s.  6d.  Germany,  13m. 
France,  16f.,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 


sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 
When  subscribers  have  occasion  to 
change  their  post  office  address  they  are 
requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  aew  ad- 
dress. Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 
Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 
leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world. 
©REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 
New  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 
money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters. 
Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 
International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 
letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 
name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 
torial nature  should  not  be  addressed  to 
individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  60. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

Ernest  J'  Wright  108'Abington  Avenue,  Northampton,  England  1 
JOHS  RANT1L,  European  Agt..  Obrerusel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M.,  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  A  gent,  Melbourne,  Australia 


Don't  Be  Blind 

to  opportunity. 

You  can  save  90  per  cent  of 
the  cracked  tips  on  your  russet 
shoes  by  using  our 

Russet  Tip  Softener 

We  have  proved  this  in  scores 
of  factories. 


Kid  &  Box  Calf  Dressing  never  streaks, 
is  free  from  foam,  and  produces  a  bright, 
uniform  finish  just  like  new  leather. 

&y  Our  Goodyear  Welting  Cement 
makes  a  solid  permanent  joint. 

Averell  &  Thayer 

Brockton      -       -  Mass. 
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T'be  Keitb  System 

(PATENTED) 

— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


Tbe  Keitb  System 

(PATENTED) 

has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SHOE  FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL    LIFE    AND    THINGS  PRACTICAL 


Published  Every  Saturday  in  the  Essex  Building,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  212  Essex 
St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00 ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
Conducted  by  RUPERT  B.  ROGERS. 

Entered  at  the  Boston  Postoffice  as  2nd  Class  Mall  Matter. 


VOLUME  XLVII.  JUNE  21  NUMBER  11 


PURE  LEATHER  AGITATION. 


There  has  been  so  much  writ- 
ten and  said  recently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pure  leather  that  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  make  further 
remarks.  A  recent  investigator 
of  certain  brands  of  sole  leather 
reported  the  presence  of  glucose 
and  epsom  salts  and  other  so- 
called  "loading"  materials. 

In  conversation  recently  with 
a  chemist  of  national  reputation, 
we  were  informed  by  him  that 
he  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  this  uncalled  for  publicity 
relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
sole  leather.  He  suggested  that 
any  one  interested  in  comparing 
the  value  of  absoutely  pure  sole 
leather  and  leather  tanned  with 
modern  extracts  in  which  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  filling  material 
is  used  would  soon  be  convinced 
that  the  leather  subjected  to  the 
filling  process  is  far  superior  to 
the  pure  leather. 

He  suggested  as  a  test  what  is 
known  as  the  "water  test."  Take 
two  pieces  of  leather,  one  known 
to  be  absolutely  pure  without  fil- 
ling of  any  kind,  and  the  other 
filled  as  the  result  of  the  modern 
methods  of  extract  tanning,  ar- 
range them  in  such  a  way  that 
a  quantity  of  water  rests  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leather  and 
it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  pure 


leather  will  soak  through  very 
much  quicker  than  the  filled 
leather.  In  fact,  the  pure  leather 
is  more  or  less  like  a  sponge  and 
if  put  on  a  shoe  will  soon  wet 
through  and  give  unsatisfactory 
results. 

This  same  chemist  goes  on  fur- 
ther to  state  that  leather  which 
is  not  filled  at  all  is  almost  use- 
less for  shoe  purposes.  We  hard- 
ly feel  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  these 
two  kinds  of  sole  leather  but  are 
glad  to  publish  the  above  as  com- 
ing from  a  scientific  man  who 
has  made  leather  chemistry  his 
life  study  and  ought  to  know 
from  experiments  and  practical 
experience  what  he  is  talking 
about. 


HURRYING  THE  TARIFF  BILL 

It  seems  to  be  the  desire  of 
both  politicians  and  manufactur- 
ers that  the  tariff  bill  be  pushed 
through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Of  late  there  has  been  noticed  an 
indication  of  a  growing  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill  and  end  up  the  work  of 
the  extra  session  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  without  further  ac- 
tion upon  currency  reform  or 
any  other  of  the  important  sub- 
jects. 
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It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate  cau- 
cus to  consider  this  tariff  revis- 
ion bill  and  we  join  with  others 
in  the  sincere  hope  that  they  will 
hurry  further  work  as  much  as 
possible  and  that  we  shall  soon 
be  working  under  a  new  tariff 
regime. 

Naturally  every  one  is  anxious 
to  see  how  the  new  bill  will  act- 
ually work  out.  We  have  listened 
to  the  complaint  of  manufacturers 
in  all  lines  affected  by  the  change 
in  fact,  we  are  sick  of  listening 
to  them.  A  great  many  repub- 
licans have  assumed  the  most  an- 
tagonistic feelings  toward  the 
new  bill  and  we  recently  heard 
of  a  large  manufacturer  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  consider  with 
other  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  closing  of  his  plant  when 
Wilson  was  elected.  We  know 
from  actual  fact  that  the  sales 
manager  of  this  concern  influ- 
enced the  continuance  of  the 
plant  and  today  we  are  informed 
that  the  factory  cannot  fill  its 
orders. 

This  only  goes  to  show  that 
many  industries  have  uselessly 
imagined  that  their  business  is 
going  to  be  affected  when  actual- 
ly it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their 
business  will  be  benefited.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  to  cry  after  one 
has  been  hurt. 

There  is  altogether  too  much 
agitation  by  high  protection  ed- 
itors who,  in  order  to  stick  to 
their  former  views,  continue  to 
put  out  the  mtfst  pessimistic  re- 
ports on  business  conditions  and 
to  exaggerate  the  usual  run  of 
business  troubles. 

Of  course,  the  Eastern  states 
are  without  doubt  the  most  pes- 
simistic and  the  liquidation  in 
business  and  stock  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  the  actual  bus- 
iness obtainable  has  been  very 
much  handicapped. 

In  conversation,  recently  with 
a  salesman  covering  New  Eng- 
land, we  were  informed  that  the 
jobbing  houses  which  he  repre- 
sented could  not  at  the  present 
time  from  stock  fill  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  orders  he  was 
able  to  secure.  Naturally,  this 
condition  results  in  friction  be- 
tween salesman  and  the  manage- 


ment, but  in  most  cases  the  man- 
agement absolutely  refuses  to 
take  any  chance. 

In  some  ways  the  mercantile 
trade  is  in  the  same  position  as 
the  stock  market  and  we  feel 
that  the  advice  given  to  the  spec- 
ulators in  the  stock  market  re- 
cently, would  perhaps  apply  to 
mercantile  life  as  well.  In  re- 
viewing conditions  recently  and 
referring  to  the  attempts  of  the 
bear  raiders  to  bring  stocks  still 
lower  a  United  States  Senator 
said,  "It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
sell  the  United  States  short."  Of 
course,  we  hardly  expect  any  one 
to  sell  merchandise  short,  but  the 
next  thing  to  this  is  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  stocks  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  sell  when  the  ninety 
million  people  of  the  United 
States  again  commence  to  buy  in 
the  normal  way. 


BURDENS  ON  MANUFACTUR- 
ING. 

American  Shoemaking  has  pre- 
viously published  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  a  German  shoe 
manufacturer  dealing  with  con- 
ditions under  which  manufactur- 
ing is  conducted  in  Germany. 
From  these  articles  it  is  evident 
that  the  Jreedom  of  action  guar- 
anteed to  American  manufactur- 
ers is  largely  lacking  in  that 
country,  mainly,  because  of  forms 
of  taxation  which  impose  an  un- 
usual burden  on  manufacturing. 

We  print  below  a  comment  on 
the  German  Employes  Insurance 
Law  taken  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  American  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade.  This  report 
gives  evidence  of  added  burdens 
upon  manufacturers  which  are 
imposed  by  the  new  law  which 
has  just  gone  into  effect. 

It  is  not  only  the  financial  bur- 
den imposed  on  the  manufacturer 
but  the  added  detail  of  conduct- 
ing business  which  makes  the  op- 
eration of  these  laws  burdensome. 
We  believe  every  manufacturer, 
after  reading  the  article  below, 
will  feel  that  thev  have  cause  to 
congratulate  themselves  over  the 
fact  that  they  are  escaping  so 
many  of  the  burdens  imposed  up- 
on European  business  men. 
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1914    SHOE    AND  LEATHER 
MARKET  FAIR. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Jacob- 
sen  Publishing  Co.,  promoters  and 
managers  of  the  National  Shoe 
and  Leather  Market  Fairs,  that 
the  seventh  exposition  will  be 
held  in  Boston  during  July,  .1014. 
In  referring  to  the  project,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Jacobsen,  president  of  the 
Jacobsen  Publishing  Co,  says: 

The  majority  of  exhibitors  in 
the  National  Shoe  and  Leather 
Market-Fair  of  1912  are  in  favor 
of  the  next  Fair  being  held  in 
July,  1914,  in  Boston — and  no 
Fair  this  year,  1913. 

Some  exhibitors  favor  an  an- 
nual Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  but 
in  deference  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  majority  and  considering 
the  unsettled  condition  of  trade 
due  to  tariff  changes,  etc.,  we 
have  decided  to  hold  the  Seventh 
National  Shoe  and  Leather  Mar- 
ket-Fair in  Boston  for  One  Week 
in  July,  1914. 

As  the  Fair  is  essentially  the 
servant  of  the  trade,  this  decision 
has  been  arrived  at  only  after 
thorough  and  careful  consultation 
w^ith  exhibitors. 

We  are  acceding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority,  as  well  as  the 
trade  in  general,  in  thus  postpon- 
ing the  Fair  until  July,  1914. 

We  are  assured  of  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  support  of  our 
exhibitors  and  the  trade  in  mak- 
ing the  1914  Shoe  and  Leather 
Market  Fair  the  largest  and  most 
successful  ever  held,  with  a  far 
greater  attendance  of  shoe  and 
leather  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
abroad  than  ever  visited  this 
country  during  a  similar  period. 


SAVING  ON  TACKS. 

The  McKay  shoe  bottom  is  rig- 
id unless  hammered  down,  but  the 
better  way  to  make  them  more 
flexible  is  to  bend  the  shoe  after 
the  sewing  operation.  This  is  a 
good  point  and  worth  trying  out 
as  it  makes  quite  a  different  pro- 
duct from  the  other  method. 

The  great  number  of  lasting 
tacks  also  destroys  considerable 
flexibility  in  the  bottom  and  we 
find  that  the  quantity  of  tacks 
used  varies  greatly  with  differ- 


ent workmen  and  in  various  fac- 
tories. Some  there  are  who  can- 
not seem  to  put  enough  tacks  in 
while  others  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  good  with  a  compara- 
tively few  of  them. 

Lasting  tacks  are  really  only 
needed  around  the  toe  and  at  the 
ball  of  the  last  with  a  very  few 
at  the  shanks  and  forepart.  Plac- 
ing the  tacks  judiciously  will  not 
only  save  tacks  but  will  result  in 
a  more  flexible  shoe. 

The  tackless  McKay  is  not  a 
practical  proposition  as  several 
experiments  have  shown,  but  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  make  Mc- 
Kay shoes  with  about  half  the 
number  of  tacks  usually  employ- 
ed. The  thread  does  not  inter- 
fere much  with  the  flexible  qual- 
ities of  the  shoe  but  the  tacks 
certainly  do. 

In  making  the  heel  seat,  a  num- 
ber of  tacks  are  used  in  all  kinds 
of  shoes  and  this  is  quite  an  item 
as  these  tacks  cast  about  18c  per 
pound.  By  saving  on  tacks  at 
other  portions  of  the  shoe  a  real 
economy  might  be  effected  with- 
out decreasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  shoe  in  the  least  or  interfer- 
ing with  it's  wearing  qualities. 

BRANDING  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES. 

"If  boot  manufacturers  were 
compelled  'to  brand  their  stuff, 
I  don't  mind  saying  that  it  would 
save  the  community  100,000 
pounds  sterling  a  year,"  said  a 
prominent  shoe  manufacturer 
here  recently.  "Some  'firms  re- 
tailing boots,"  said  he,  "will 
have  only  the  best,  and  on  such 
boots '  the  manufacturer  cannot 
supply  cheap  stuff  and  keep  up 
the  quality.  Herein  lies  the  virtue 
of  having  a  brand.  It  would  be 
the  cheap  shops  that  sell  stuff 
lasting  only  two-thirds  or  half 
the  time  of  a  good  boot,  that 
would  be  most  affected  by  such 
a  law.  They  may  not  be  numer- 
ous, but  they  are  known  to  exist, 
and  some  of  them  are  described 
as  take-downs.  Needless  to  say, 
they  are  no  good  to  the  trade, 
and  a  source  of  loss  to  the  public. 
If  the  people  only  knew,  they 
would  support  a  law  for  the 
branding  of  boots." 


Making  Efficient  Workmen 


Two  stories  from  life  showing  how  the  "square 
peg"  may  be  made  to  fit  the  "round  hole." 

Training  men,  like  training  dumb  animals,  requires 
patience,  study  and  keen  insight. 


In  our  students'  cutting  room 
we  had  a  tall,  angular  lad,  who 
was  called  "The  Scare  Crow" 
the  first  day  he  appeared.  The 
foreman  said  he  looked  as  if  he 
came  from  a  farm,  but  was  will- 
ing to  give  him  a  trial,  though 
lie  didn't  look  any  more  like  a 
cutter  than  a  sand  dredger  looks 
like  a  racing  yacht.  But  he  was 
patient,  and  'eager  to  learn,  and 
the  foreman  took  an  interest  in 
Xiim.  One  day,  he  came  up  to  the 
foreman  and  said,  "I'm  afraid 
I'll  never  make  a  cutter.  I  can't 
work  as  fast  as  the  other  fel- 
lows. I  think  I'd  better  try 
some  other  job." 

"Let's  see 'what  you  are  doing, 
anyway,"  said  the  foreman,  and 
lie  hauled  out  his  stop  watch. 
The  youngster  went  around  the 
pattern,  and  the  foreman' snapped 
the  watch.  Then  he  looked  at 
"The  Scare  Crow"  in  amaze- 
ment. "Young  man,"  said  he, 
""do  you  know  that  you  are  beat- 
ing the  average?"  And  it  was  a 
fact.  That  slender,  flexible  hand 
went  round  the  pattern  in  al- 
most a  single  stroke,  and  cut  the 
piece  almost  as  quick  as  it  could 
be  done  with  a  die  on  a  clicking 
press.  "You're  cutting  faster 
than  the  other  fellows,  my  boy. 
You  go  round  the  pattern  with- 
out losing  your  speed.  They  stop 
at  the  corners.  You'll  make  a 
cutter  all  right.  Take  things 
easy.  Take  more  time  to  look 
at  the  leather." 

The  title  of  "The  Scare" Crow" 
was  long  ago  forgotten.  The 
youth  that  was  afraid  he  never 
would  make  a  cutter  is  'now  one 


of  the  best  men  in  the  cutting 
room.  He  is  quick,  accurate  and 
reliable.  When  ne  ound  that  he 
could  do  good  work,  he  got  over 
his  nervousness,  fleshed  up,  and 
became  as  neat  and  as  proper  a 
workman  as  a  man  could  want 
in  his  shop.  Yet,  if  the  foreman 
hadn't  tested  him  to  the  stop 
watch  and  found  that  he  was 
really  a 'better  man  than  he  knew, 
I'll  venture  to  say  that  he  would 
have  left  the  shop  and  became 
a  failure  in  life. 

We've  had  a  number  of  similar 
cases.  A  while  ago,  a  young  Ger- 
man came  to  'work  in  our  factory. 
He  was  an  ambitious  lad,  but  he 
didn't  understand  English  very 
well  and  we  had  a  hard  time 
getting  'along  with  him.  Either 
we  had  to  get  rid  of  him  or  train 
him  to  understand  English.  W e 
chose  the  latter  course  and  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  go  to  night 
school.  Now  he  understands  Eng- 
lish perfectly,  and  he's  a  mighty 
good  workman. 

One  of  our v  office  clerks,  a 
young  lady,  asked  us  if  we  could 
give  some  work  to  her  brother. 
We  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  lad  hadn't  amounted  to  much 
since  he  left  school.  The  sister 
was  very  industrious  and  always 
pleasant,  and  we  couldn't  under- 
stand why  the  brother  didn't  like 
to  work  and  was  much  more  gruff 
than  a  youth  of  his  age  should 
be. 

We  gave 5  the  lad  a  chance.  We 
started  him  in  the  cutting  room. 
The  foreman  quickly  noticed  that 
the  youth  bent  over  his  board 
until  his  nose 'almost  touched  the 
leather. 
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"Why  do  you  bend  over  that 
way?"  inquired  the  foreman. 

"Because  I  don't  want  to  wear 
glasses,"  was  the  sharp  answer. 
It  was  so  sharp  that  it  would  have 
led  to  an  immediate  discharge  in 
many  a  shop.  But  our  system 
is  different  than  the  ordinary. 
The  foreman  took  the  case  for 
observation.  He  learned  from  the 
sister  that  it  was  true  that  the 
young  man  wouldn't  wear  glasses, 
though' he  needed  them.  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  decide  that  the 
reason  the  young  man  had  never 
liked  to  work  was  because  he 
suffered  eye  'strain.  So  he  bided 
his  time  and  got  the  confidence 
of  the  young  man,  and  then  he 
put  it  right  up  to  him  that  he 
would  have  to  get  glasses.  The 
youth  said  he  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  glasses.  But  the  fore- 
man held  to  his  course.  The  youth 
took  the  next  day  off,  and  the 
day  after  reported  for  work  wear- 
ing pinch  bow  glasses.  "Take 
them  back  and  get  the  kind  that 
will  hook  behind  your  ears/ That 
kind  is  no  good  for  a  cutter,'' 
said  the  foreman.  The  young  man 
obeyed.  He  became  a  good  cut- 
ter and  earns  a  good  wage.  Hell 
stand  by  his  foreman  through 
thick  and  thin,  because  he  real- 
izes that  he  would  have  been  a 
failure  in  life  if  the  foreman 
hadn't  made  him  get  glasses. 

It  is  watching  the  man  that  has 
built  up  our  business  and  has 
made  us  successful.  It's  cheaper 
to  help  men  to  increase  their 
wages  than  it  is  to  fight  them 
when  they  demand  increases  in 
wages.  Sometimes  I  think  many 
manufacturers  watch  the  dollar 
too  much  and  the  workmen  too 
little.  But  I'm  not  privileged  to 
speak  for  others.  I  know  only 
of  the  experience  like  those  of 
which  I've  spoken.  It  seems  to 
me  the  best  sort  of  efficiency. 


SYSTEM  FOR  MAKING  TURNS 

One  of  the  best  systems  for 
making  turn  shoes  is  that  which 
allows  one  man  to  last,  turn  and 
relast.  One  large  manufacturer 
who  has  tried  the  team  and  string 
systems  has  discovered  this  and 
adopted  it  entirely.  Another 
good  system  is  where  one  man 


lasts  and  trims  and  the  other  man 
turns  and  relasts.  The  string 
system,  that  calls  for  a  man  at 
each  operation  is  certainly  the 
quickest  but  not  one  that  gives 
the  best  results  on  high  grade 
work. 

The  first  system  mentioned  is  in 
vogue  in  a  factory  making  very 
high  grade  shoes  and  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  set  the  turning  machine  next 
to  the  sewing  machine,  after  the 
tacks  have  been  pulled  out  by  a 
boy  and  the  upper  trimmed,  the 
shoes  can  be  turned  right  there. 
The  most  laborious  part  of  the 
turning  process  would  then  be 
performed  by  machine. 

(American  Shoemaking  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  superin- 
tendents who  are  meeting  with 
special  success  in  handling  turn 
work  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
publish  and  pay  for  any  accepted 
articles  on  this  subject. 


ECONOMICAL  CUTTING. 

In  line  with  the  recent  articles 
by  Mr.  Thompson  regarding  the 
use  of  the  diagonal  run  system 
in  cutting  patent  leather  and 
certain  other  kinds,  a  foreman 
calls  our  attention  to  a  similar 
practice  adopted  in  some  facto- 
ries by  block  dieing  coated  can- 
vas for  gem  insoles.  A  consid- 
erable saving  is  effected  by  re- 
versing the  die  at  each  cut  which 
has  the  effect  of  locking  the v  ball 
of  one  die  into  the  shank  of  an- 
other and  avoiding  just  that 
much  waste.  Most  manufactur- 
ers now  use  the  strip  method, 
but  by  interlocking  the  dies  a  ten 
per  cent  saving  is  effected. 


U.  S.  SHOES  IN  CANADA. 

American  emigration  to  West- 
ern Canada  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  adding  to  the 
Canadian  demand  for  footwear 
made  in  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  Western  Canada 
is  opening  an  ever  increasing 
field  for  the  sale  of  our  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  manufactures, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lating the  establishment  and  ex- 
tension of  manufactures  in  the 
cities  of  the  Dominion. 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

President  Wm.  L.  Radcliff  of 
the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Shoe  Co. 
tells  us  of  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter, which  he  received  from  a 
Canadian  customer,  in  which  the 
writer  says: 

uWe  are  living  in  the  heart  of 
a  cattle  country,  and  when  we 
started  in  business  here,  18  years 
ago,  cattle  were  selling  at  1  1-2 
cents  a  pound.  Today  they  are 
worth  8  cents.  If  a  farmer  killed 
a  steer  the  hide  wasn't  worth  sav- 
ing; today  a  green  salt  hide  is 
worth  14  cents  a  pound,  or  as 
much,  and  in  some  cases  more, 
than  the  whole  animal  was  worth 
then.  The  dairyman  used  to  kill 
the  calves  as  soon  as  they  were 
born  and  throw  the  carcass,  hide 
and  all  away  in  order  to  save  the 
milk.  Today  they  are  getting 
from  18  to  20  cents  per  pound 
for  calfskin.  Veal  is  out  of  sight. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  big,  full- 
grown  cattle,  3  years  old  and 
upward,  brought  only  from  $16 
to  $18 ;  today  they  are  worth  $100 
to  $125.  We  believe  if  people 
generally  knew  the  above,  they 
would  not  complain  about  shoe 
prices.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
educate  our  trade  to  buy  better 
goods  and  to  pay  accordingly.' 1 


ADOPT  NEW  STAMP. 

The  "Made  in  Brockton"  stamp 
after  six  years  of  consideration 
by  the  Brockton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  at  last  a  reality  and 
eight  Brockton  shoe  manufactur- 
ers have  adopted  it.  Churchill  & 
Alden  Co.,  M.  A.  Packard  Co.,  T. 
D.  Barry  Co.,  Whitman  &  Keith 
Co.,  Preston  B.  Keith  Shoe  Co., 
Nesmith  Shoe  Co.  and  Thompson 
Brothers. 

While  it  is  recognized  that 
Brocton  is  one  of  the  largest  shoe 
maunfacturing  centers  for  men's 
footwear,  we  do  not  understand 
that  this  stamp  is  any  guarantee 
of  a  particular  quality  or  grade 
of  shoe.  If  there  is  any  weakness 
to  this  publicity  plan,  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
shoes  is  not  guaranteed  anything 
more  than  that  the  shoes  were 
made  in  Brockton,  which  is  in  it- 
self no  guarantee  other  than  the 
place  of  manufacture. 


ENGLISH  PACKING. 

I  notice  where  the  expense  of 
packing  shoes  in  factories  in 
England  is  very  small.  This  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  better 
looks  an  American  shoe  has  over 
the  English,  as  the  American 
manufacturer  spends  money  free- 
ly to  have  his  shoes  packed  prop- 
erly. 

While  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  packing  adds  nothing  to  the 
wear,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
English  men  are  human.  Know- 
ing that  all  humans  like1  to  have 
their  purchases  nicely  put  up,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  who  would 
give  his  packing  more  attention, 
would  have  the  bulge  on  his  com- 
petitors. A  shoe  after  being  made 
right,  and  then  not  packed  right, 
will  not  show  as  well  as  if 
packed  properly.  It  is  the  looks 
that  makes  the  first  sale,  and  first 
sales  often  influence  the  second 
and  all  succeeding  sales.  It 
would,  therefore,  pay  the  English 
manufacturer  (in  my  estimation) 
to  stand  for  a  little  additional 
expense  in  his  packing  depart- 
ment. 

The  cases  in  yhich  shoes  are 
sent  to  retailers  in  England  al- 
ways are  returned  to  the  manu- 
facturer. This  only  occurs  oc- 
casionally in  this  country  and 
that  only  (to  my  knowledge) 
sometimes  in  the  manufacturer's 
own  town,  where  returning  of 
such  cases  is  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

If  packing  cases  were  used 
over  and  over  in  this  country, 
the  price  on  dry  goods  would  ad- 
vance, as  dry  goods  houses  get 
most  shoe  cases  after  they  have 
been  used  oncie  at  about  40  per 
cent  of  their  original  cost. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  ex- 
pense for  teams  or  hauling  in 
England,  as  the  railroad  and 
transportation  companies  call 
for  and  deliver  all  goods,  need 
not  be  figured  as  a  large  saving, 
as  these  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion companies  must,  of  course, 
add  such  calling  for  and  deliver- 
ing to  their  charges.  No  doubt, 
however,  this  makes  a  small  sav- 
ing, as  these  companies,  doing  so 
much  teaming,  average  less  per 
case  than  the  individuals  would. 


Entertaining  the  Buyer. 


It  is  true  that  the  salesman  need  not  entertain  as 
he  formerly  did,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
give  each  customer  or  each  prospect  a  cigar  as  form- 
erly, however,  entertaining  has  not  died  out  entirely. 
It  never  will  until  human  nature  changes  radically. 


Article  after  article  is  written 
about  how  business  has  changed 
so  that  it  is  unecessary  to  enter- 
tain customers  now  as  formerly. 
It  is  stated  so  often  that  buyers 
attend  strictly  to  business  and 
that  entertaining  is  not  expected 
and  in  fact  is  not  tolerated. 

This  has  been  said  so  much  that 
it  is  believed  by  many,  and  while 
there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
assumption  the  entertaining  fea- 
ture must  be  entirely  eliminated. 

It  is  true  that  the  salesman 
need  not  entertain  as  he  formerly 
did  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  give  each  customer  or  each 
prospect  a  cigar  as  formerly,  how- 
ever entertaining  has  not  died  out 
entirely.  It  never^  will  until 
human  nature  changes  radically. 

The  salesman  on  the  road  is 
compelled  to  do  less  entertaining 
to  sell  goods,  but  there  are  times 
when  such  entertaining  can  be 
figured  as  advertising  or  even  as 
a  time  saver. 

As  an  example  of  this  let  me 
mention  one  of  my  experiences. 
In  one  of  the  20  largest  towns  in 
the  country  which  was  in  my  ter- 
ritory I  had  a  very  nice  trade. 
For  six  years  twice  a  year  I  had 
attempted  to  sell  the  biggest  de- 
partment in  my  line  without  suc- 
cess. The  buyer  always  treated 
me  courteously  and  had  looked  at 
my  line,  but  I  never  sold  him  al- 
though I  wanted  to. 

Right  here  I  might  mention 
that  I  was  not  much  on  the  enter- 
taining stuff  as  I  worked  on  a 
commission  basis  and  it  was  my 
own  money  I  spent  so  it  paid  to 
be  tight.  On  the  first  trip  of  my 
7th  year  in  the  territory  I  sold 


my  old  accounts  and  would  leave 
that  town  on  Tuesday  night.  At 
11  a.  m.  Tuesday  I  called  on  this 
buyer  and  asked  him  to  look  at 
my  line. 

He  told  me  he  would  like  to 
but  had  engagements  from  the 
time  he  returned  from  lunch  at 
his  home  (to  look  at  other  lines) 
so  could  not  see  nie  until  "Wednes- 
day. 

I  did  not  intend  to  lose  a  day 
but  wanted  to  try  and  sell  him. 
13  was  a  lucky  number  for  me  and 
intuition  told  me  as  this  was  my 
13th  try,  I  ought  not  to  pass  him 
up. 

I  suggested  that  as  he'd  use 
one  hour  to  go  home  and  return 
and  half  an  hour  to  eat,  if  he'd 
eat  lunch  with  me  it  could  be  done 
in  an  hour  and  give  me  the  other 
half. 

Whether  it  was  the  good  lunch 
I  ordered  or  my  bright  table  talk 
I  do  not  know  but  I  got  a  good 
order  and  did  not  lose  a  day.  As 
my  expenses  run  $8  a  day  and  his 
lunch  only  cost  $1.00  I  was  ahead 
and  without  the  lunch  I  might  not 
have  landed  his  order. 

It  has  been  my  experience  when 
finding  a  buyer  who  refuses  any 
refreshments  or  entertainment  on 
•  the  plea  that  it  looks  like  bribing 
if  such  a  fellow  can  be  entertain- 
ed, it  is  a  cinch  to  sell  him.  With 
such  a  person  a  little  entertain- 
ment counts  much. 

I  remember  an  instance  of  this 
kind  that  is  laughable.  A  buyer 
for  a  new  department  in  a  large 
store  looked  at  several  lines.  The 
last  salesman  wanted  a  cigar  and 
with  no  intention  of  entertaining 
invited    the  buyer  to  join  him. 
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He  would  have  done  as  much  for 
any  acquaintance. 

The  buyer  refused  saying  a 
buyer  should  never  accept  such 
favors  from  a  salesman  from 
whom  he  had  not  bought. 

The  salesman  immediately 
realized  if  he  could  once  enter- 
tain him  he  could  get  him  for  a 
steady  customer. 

Knowing  that  this  buyer  was  a 
baseball  fan  he  decided  to  gamble 
on  it. 

The  following  day  would  be 
Sunday  and  the  home  team  were 
to  play  a  game  at  home.  He  got 
two  tickets  and  dropped  into  the 
store  about  closing  time  on  Satur- 
day. 

He  told  the  buyer  that  another 
traveling  man  and  himself  had 
secured  tickets  for  the  game,  but 
the  other  man  had  to  leave  town 
so  the  buyer  might  just  as  well 
make  use  of  the  ticket. 

At  the  game  next  day  he  never 
mentioned  selling  goods  but  only 
naturally  mentioned  he'd  like  the 
buyer's  company  for  supper  as 
his  friend  was  gone  and  he  would 
be  lonesome. 

The  buyer  fell  for  it  and  on 
Monday  he  decided  he  owed  that 
man  an  order  if  his  goods  were 
suitable. 

While  traveling  men  entertain 
less  than  formerly  the  house  must 
still  provide  entertainment  for 
visiting  buyers.  I  have  heard 
house  managements  say  that  just 
as  soon  as  a  customer  sees  a  better 
line  he  will  change  anyway. 

Many  a  line  only  equally  as 
good  has  been  made  to  appear 
better  by  having  a  little  personal 
entertainment  shown  to  a  visiting 
buyer. 

The  buyer  who  visits  the  mar- 
ket each  year  may  not  expect  it 
but  the  smaller  merchant  who 
comes  once  in  5  years  should  re- 
ceive a  little  social  attention.  If 
his  wife  comes  along  it  is  almost 
a  necessity. 

Most  of  us  are  just  egotistical 
enough  to  enjoy  having  attention 
shown  us. 

One  big  house  I  know  of  have 
an  official  entertainer.  He  sells 
no  goods  but  when  a  buyer  comes 
it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  buyer 
is  entertained  when  not  buying. 


To  think  anyone  can  act  as 
"Official  Entertainer"  is  all 
wrong.  He  must  be  up  on  the 
"Topics  of  the  Day,"  know  what 
amusements  are  going  on  and  be 
a  good  judge  of  human  noture. 
He  must  be  able  to  tell  what  cal- 
ibre of  amusement  a  certain  cus- 
tomer will  enjoy.  A  "rough 
neck"  requires  different  kind  of 
entertaining  than  a  "dude."  The 
man  from  another  town  may  want 
to  be  shown  the  seamy  side  of 
the  Entertainer's  town  or  he  may 
want  to  see  the  refined  part. 

It  is  the  Entertainer's  place  to 
judge  whether  his  convoy  wishes 
to  go  in  front  or  back  of  the 
scenes. 

If  two  customers  arrive  in  town 
on  the  same  day,  one  of  who's 
taste  runs  to  Grand  Opera  or 
Tragedy,  the  other  to  Comic  Opera 
and  Burlesque,  both  should  be 
satisfied. 

This  may  require  the  services 
of  an  understudy  or  a  friend. 
Tact  however  must  be  displayed 
in  shifting  one  of  them  to  some 
one  else. 

There  was  the  one  who  must 
see  Mansfield  act  and  the  other 
who  wanted  Weber  and  Fields. 
An  understudy  was  instructed  to 
casually  meet  them  and  express 
a  desire  to  see  Mansfield.  In  this 
way  they  were  paired  off  to  their 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Entertainer  would  have 
preferred  the  tragedy  as  he  had 
seen  the  other,  but  considering 
that  the  Weber  and  Fields  man 
needed  more  attention,  he  took 
him. 

The  hardest  case  I  ever  had  was 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allegro  want- 
ed to  attend  a  musicale  and  the 
only  music  Mr.  Error  would  listen 
to  was  the  yelp  at  a  ball  game. 

I  settled  that  by  having  my 
wife  be  hostess  at  the  musicale 
while  I  helped  Mr.  Error  yell  for 
the  home  team. 

An  "Official  Entertainer"  must 
be  versatile  and  capable  of  ac- 
cepting a  position  in  "The  Diplo- 
matic Service." 


— The  honest  way  may  be  a 
selfish  way,  but  it  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  succeed. 
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THE  TAG  HELPS  THE  SHEET. 

One  writer  has  said  in  a  jour- 
nal of  recent  date  that  the 
sheet  system  keeps  the  work 
moving  evenly.  That  where  there 
is  no  such  system,  the  men  will 
take  the  easy  racks  and  leave 
the  hard.  Now  I  do  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  sheet  system  because 
I  consider  it  as  fine,  but  I  cannot 
figure  where  the  sheet  system  can 
regulate  how  the  men  will  take 
the  racks. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the 
foreman,  where  I've  worked  to 
have  the  men  take  the  hard  as 
well  as  the  easy  .  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  expected  of 
every  foreman.  The  foreman  is 
the  man  who  gets  the  sheet  and, 
if  it  requires  a  stimulus  like  that, 
to  keep  the  hard  racks  going 
through  a  room,  then  the  fore- 
man lacks  somle  quality. 

The  men  do  not  get  the  sheets, 
so  the  foreman  must  be  on  the 
job.  The  best  way  to  have  the 
men  take  the  racks  in  order,  is 
seen  at  a  factory  where  the  sheet 
system  is  in  use.  When  a  rack 
enters  the  department  a  card  is 
stuck  in  a  holder  on  top  of  it, 
bearing  the  date  of  entry  in  large 
letters.  When  the  foreman  walks 
through  his  department  he  can 
tell  at  a  glance  if  a  rack  is  some 
days  behind  its  regular  schedule. 

This,  also,  has  some  effect  on 
the  men,  as  a  man  knows  that  if 
a  rack  is  behind  its  schedule  for 
even  a  day,  the  foreman  is  going 
to  notice  it,  and  is  going  to  issue 
orders  to  take  it .  next.  Rather 
than  wait  to  be  told  to  take  it, 
the  work  man  will  take  it  first. 

It  has  been  found  that  the 
date  tag  is  of  untold  help  to  the 
sheet  system. 

CUTTERS'  SCRAPS. 

Many  of  the  factories  today 
have  eliminated  the  throwing  of 
cutters'  scraps  on  the  floor,  but 
some  are  still  guilty  of  this  per- 
nicious habit. 

In  some  cities  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Boards  have  compelled 
factories  to  correct  this  abuse, 
and  where  such  is  not  the  case 
the  factories  should  do  so  for 
theii  protection. 

The  cost  of  such  elimination  is 


not  large,  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived therefrom  are  many  and 
will  more  than  pay  for  the 
change. 

It  is  the  aim  of  most  factory 
managements  to  make  their  plants 
as  sanitary  as  possible.  The  first 
thing  in  this  line  is  usually  ta 
clean  up  the  cutting  department^ 
which  is  the  start.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference in  cleanliness  between  a 
cutting  department,  where  leath- 
er scraps  are  thrown  on  the  floor, 
and  one  where  they  are  dropped 
in  a  box  under  the  bench. 

It  is  a  fact  that  where  a  firm 
makes  the  start  by  endeavoring 
to  clean  up,  the  men  will  lend 
their  efforts  and  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  the  benches  are  kept 
cleaner. 

If  only  a  cleaner  department 
wras  the  result  it  would  pay,  but 
that  is  the  least  of  the  better- 
ments. 

The  reduced  fire  risk  is  worth 
considering.  Where  the  building; 
is  fireproof  pride  is  often  the 
motive  of  keeping  down  fire  risk., 
and  where  even  the  building  is 
not  fireproof,  the  management 
must,  through  necessity,  take 
every  precaution. 

The  saving,  however,  comes  in 
the  scraps  themselves.  Some  yeaxs 
ago  we  had  all  cutters'  scraps; 
thrown  on  the  floor.  It  was: 
customary  for  the  boys  who*  cut, 
piece  stays  to  gather  up  these 
scraps  to  cut  stays  out  of  them. 

The  cutter  made  it  a  custom  be- 
fore pushing  any  scraps  off  their 
boards,  if  they  were  of  good 
size,  to  run  their  knives  over 
them  to  cut  them  in  half.  Con- 
sequently, there  were  more  four- 
piece  than  two-piece  stays. 

No  cutter  could  be  blamed  for 
taking  these  precautions  because, 
if  the  foreman  saw  several  large 
pieces  on  the  floor  near  a  cutter's 
bench,  he  would  be  likely  ta 
speak  to  him. 

After  the  following  plan  was 
tried  there  were  more  two-piece 
stays,  as  scraps  went  into  a  box. 
instead  of  on  the  floor.  The  fore- 
man saw  the  large  pieces  when, 
the  boxes  were  emptied,  but  see- 
ing them  when  the  ratio  of  large 
and  small  could  be  seen  better 
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than  when  on  the  floor,  unfair 
call-downs  were  less  likely  to 
occur. 

My  belief  is  that  by  making  it 
unnecessary  for  a  cutter  to  re- 
duce his  scraps  for  self -protec- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  change  was 
made  up  in  six  months. 

A  box  was  placed  under  the 
bench  at  each  cutter's  place, 
alongside  his  board,  and  a  piece 
of  tin  stove  pipe  run  through  the 
bench  so  scraps  pushed  off  the 
board  would  fall  through  the  pipe 
into  the  box. 

Later,  this  was  improved  upon. 
The  drop  pipe  had  been  on  the 
cutter's  right  side,  as  most 
scraps  were  pushed  oc  the  board 
with  the  right  hand,  but  to  take 
care  of  the  few  pushed  with  the 
left  hand  also  was  necessary. 

The  box  was  under  the  bench 
directly  in  front  of  the  cutter. 
A  chute  was  built,  the  top  of 
which  extended  three  inches  out 
from  the  bench,  the  width  of  the 
board  between  the  cutter  and  the 
board.  By  this  means,  no  mat- 
ter which  hand  was  used,  the 
scraps  were  pulled  toyards  self, 
which  is  the  most  natural  move- 
ment in  cutting,  falling  in  the 
chute. 

AMERICAN  SHOES  WANTED. 

Evidence  is  constantly  accumu- 
lating that  American  shoe  manu- 
facturers are  not  cultivating  the 
export  field  as  assiduously  as  they 
ought.  Our  consuls  in  foreign 
lands  are  almost  daily  reporting 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
American  shoes  in  fields  at  pres- 
ent uncultivated. 

The  following  letter  just  re- 
ceived by  American  Shoemaking 
from  a  syndicate  of  importers  lo- 
cated at  Bombay,  India,  adds  one 
more  to  the  list  of  those  who  seek 
an  opportunity  to  propagate  the 
sale  of  American  shoes  in  foreign 
lands. 

"In  view  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  American  footwear  in 
the  territories  we  cover,  viz.,  In- 
dia, Burma,  Ceylon  and  Portu- 
guese India,  we  are  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  representation  of  en- 
terprising American  firms  in  the 
footwear  line.  Could  you  assist 
us  by  inserting  an  advertisement 
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or  notification  in  your  Journal  to 
this  effect  and  asking  manufac- 
turers to  send  us  per  sample  Post 
sample  of  one  or  more  of  the  cur- 
rent lines,  viz.,  gents'  black  or 
tan  lace  boots  or  shoes,  sizes  7,  8 
and  9,  and  ladies'  bar  shoes, 
black  or  tan,  sizes,  3,  4  or  5,  with 
prices.  That  samples  would  en- 
able us  to  judge  whether  or  not 
their  goods  would  suit  our  mar- 
kets." 

With  such  evidence  of  demand 
for  our  products  it  would  seem 
to  be  incumbent  upon  a  greater 
number  of  our  shoe  manufactur- 
ers to  investigate  foreign  mar- 
kets. At  the  present  time,  an  un- 
due proportion  of  our  export 
trade  is  being  monopolized  by  a 
few  concerns.  The  shoe  market 
of  the  world  is  open  to  all.  Why 
not  "go  to  it"? 


Everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States  is  found  this  awak- 
ening on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
lands  than  their  own;  that  there 
are  markets  for  the  work  of  their 
hands  and  the  product  of  their 
brains  outside  its  boundaries,  as 
good  or  better  than  can  be  found 
at  their  doorsteps.  Manufactur- 
ers have  discovered  that  there  are 
oversea  consumers  of  the  output 
of  their  establishments  whose 
trade  is  as  valuable  to  them  as 
that  they  have  been  spending 
time  and  money  to  cultivate  at 
home,  and  that  there  are  raw  and 
manufactured  products  obtainable 
in  other  lands  which  may  increase 
the  value  or  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  manufactures. — Commercial 
America. 


A  TIGHT  SQUEEZE. 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known  just  how  much  pressure 
is  required  to  put  a  plate  finish 
on  leather  or  to  emboss  it  proper- 
ly. There  are  presses  made  for 
this  purpose  which  can  exert  a 
pressure  of  350  tons  which,  in 
more  understandable  terms,  means 
700,000  pounds,  or  the  weight  of 
about  450  average  sized  men.  We 
should  imagine  that  any  piece  of 
leather  which  had  been  subjected 
to  this  state  of  pressure  might 
"stay  put"  for  a  while. 


Making 
Pieced 
Heels 

Written  toy  H.  T.  Fairtrace. 

The  Haverhill  Die  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  of 
making  pieced  heels,  and  it 
has  been  generally  used  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or 
more.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  for  and  against  its 
adaptability  in  general,  as 
a  method  of  making  pieced 
heels. 

Sixth  Instalment. 


In  using  this  system  of  pieced 
lift  cutting,  it  should  ahvays  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  there  should 
be  care  used  at  all  times  to  se- 
cure all  the  lifts  possible  from 
the  larger  dies.  The  most  essen- 
cutting  of  the  lift,  is  to  obtain 
tial  point  in  this  system  in  the 
the  incentive  interest  of  the  cut- 
ter, so  to  make  the  system,  in- 
centive and  interesting  to  the 
cutter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
so  much  per  pound  for  the  cut- 
ting of  the  lifts,  and  have  as  a 
basis  a  certain  per  cent  allow- 
ance for  cut  lifts  which  should 
be  a  standard  for  all  cutters. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  want 
to  get  all  the  largest  lifts  possi- 
ble, because  they  are  of  the  great- 
est value  and  harder  t;o  secure 
the  price  per  pound  for  labor  in 
the  cutting,  should  be  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  smaller  lifts.  In 
other  words  as  an  example,  we 
would  pay  3  1-2  cents  per  pound 
for  the  cutting  of  the  first  three 
or  four  largest  dies,  in  use  and 
3  1-4  cents  per  pound  for  the  next 
three  or  four  largest  dies,  and  3 
cents  for  the  next  and  so  on. 
This  scale  would  be  an  incentive 
point  to  the  cutter  in  securing  as 
many  large  lifts  as  possible. 

Another  incentive  point  in  the 
cutting  of  the  lifts  would  the  al- 
lowance basis  in  the  per  cent  of 
lifts  as  cut  from  the  offal.  As 
an  example  the  cutter  would  be 


expected  to  secure  60  per  cent 
of  cut  lifts  from  the  offal.  Now  at 
the  end  of  the  week  will  be  sum- 
med up  the  results  of  each  cutter's 
percentage,  and  all  cutters  who 
have  secured  any  amount  over 
their  allotted  allowance,  will  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per 
pound,  for  every  pound  of  cut 
lifts  they  have  cut  over  the  per- 
centage allowance.  This  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  price  per  pound 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  the  cutting 
of  tihe  lifts. 

On  the  other  hand  all  cutters 
whose  per  cent  falls  below  the 
allotted  allowance,  will  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound 
for  every  pound  they  have  lost 
under  the  required  allowance,  and 
the  same  to  be  deducted  from 
their  pay  at  t  ae  end  of  the  week. 
By  this  method  each  cutter  is  put 
on  his  own  merits.  Of  course  in 
the  natural  course  of  cutting  the 
lifts  there  will  always  be  more 
or  less  crippled  lifts  cut,  in  this 
case  each  cutter  would  be  re- 
quired on  his  own  time,  to  recut 
down  to  a  smaller  size  all  of  the 
crippled  lifts  cut  by  him,  the 
same  to  be  credited  and  debited 
to  his  account  accordingly. 

There  is  another  point  which 
may  come  to  the  reader's  mind, 
and  that  would  be  what  allowi- 
ance  or  provision  is  made  in  the 
ease  where  the  offal  would  run 
very  thin  or  very  heavy?    If  it 
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was  all  heavy  or  would  average 
7  iron  and  up,  then  the  cutter 
would  cut  a  larger  amount  in 
pounds  in  ten  'hours  than  he 
could,  where  the  offal  was  of  all 
6  iron  and  lighter.  All  this  is 
taken  care  of  and  equalized  in  the 
preparation  of  the  offal  before 
the  cutting  of  the  lifts. 

The  preparatory  of  the  offal 
for  this  system  should  be  as  fol- 
lows. In  order  to  secure  good 
close  unions,  and  eliminate  the 
trouble  of  the  connections  open- 
ing, or  even  show  where  the  two 
pieces  come  together,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  split  all  offal  down 
to  a  certain  helf  before  the  lifts 
are  cut.  This  "may  appear  to  be 
an  extra  operation,  or  waste  of 
stock,  but  when  the  principle  is 
considered  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  paying  plan. 

The  offal  should  all  be  run 
through  a  splitter  and  reduced 
down  t'3  no  heavier  than  a  6  iron, 
or  1-8  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  By 
so  doing  it  makes  all  the  leather 
near  to  one  heft  and  it  will  be  a 
help  in  eliminating  the  bevel 
which  which  will  occur  on  the 
lifts.  In  other  words,  t'he  thinner 
the  lifts  the  less  bevel  will  appear 
on  the  edge  of  the  lift,  and  the 
heavier  the  leather  the  more 
prominent  will  be  the  bevel. 

So  if  we  place  two  heavy  1-2 
lift's  with  their  straight  sides  to- 
gether, on  account  of  the  bevel 
on  their  edges,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  close  up  entirely  the 
space  between  the  two  pieces, 
even  if  they  would  receive  a  tre- 
mendous sole  pressure  in  the  com- 
pressing of  the  heel.  Then  again 
when  the  lifts  are  thick  and  thin, 
it  is  very  much  harder  to  build 
the  same  into  a  uniform  height, 
and  it  retards  the  progress  of  the 
building  of  the  uniform  height, 
and  it  retards  the  progress  of  the 
building  of  the  heeels. 

With  lifts  of  all  near  one  thick- 
ness a  heel  builder  can  turn  out 
from  100  to  150  pairs  more  in 
ten  hours,  than  he  can  when  %e 
is  required  to  match  up  every  lift 
for  thickness  throughout  the 
building  of  each  respective  heel. 

Then  again  lifts  of  near  all  one 
heft  make  a  much  better  appear- 
ing heel.   When  the  heel  is  finish- 


ed the  joints  fit  more  snugly,  the 
layers  of  lifts  adhere  tighter  to 
each  other,  and  all  in  all,  it  elim- 
inates the  checking  of  the  heels. 

It  may  appear  to  the  reader 
that  there  would  be  a  great  waste 
in  splitting  all  of  the  offal.  The 
writer  will  admit  that  there  is 
some  waste,  but  when  it  is  conr- 
sidered,  the  amount  of  lifts  that 
is  cut  from  the  part  split  off  from 
the  main  part,  there  is  not  over 
7  per  cent  waste  all  told. 

All  of  the  skiving  which  comes 
from  the  evening  up  of  the  offal, 
are  sorted  out,  and  all  which  has 
any  kind  of  a  substance  at  all  is 
along  with  the  balance  of  the 
cut  into  one-half  heels,  right 
along,  with  the  balance  of  the 
offal.  In  this  system  all  offal 
should  be  sorted  just  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  lift,  cutters. 

All  stock  that  is  large  enough 
to  produce  a  whole  lift  is  one 
grade.  All  stock  that  is  heavy 
and  firm  is  laid  out  for  the  top- 
piece  grade.  Then  next  comes 
all  stock  that  is  considered  fit  for 
nothing  but  one- half  heeling. 


OLD  FACTS  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

Several  times  in  the  past  ten 
years  the  shoe  manufacturing 
cities  of  Brockton  and  Lynn  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  de- 
cisively on  the  question  of  li- 
cense for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  in  each  of  these 
strenuous  campaigns,  many 
prominent  shoe  manufacturers 
have  stepped  boldly  forward  and 
stated  that  they  hoped  that  the 
city  would  go  "No  license"  be- 
cause they  believed  that  a  better 
class  of  help  would  be  retained 
and  also  that  the  efficiencv  of  the 
individual  employee  would  be  a 
far  greater  were  he  not  sur- 
rounded by  intoxicating  liquors 
or  their  influence. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  use 
these  columns  for  preaching  tem- 
perance lectures  but  we  do  know 
that  the  statements  are  true 
which  have  been  made  regarding 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants on  the  efficiency  of  the 
Workman.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  your  employer  and  to 
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your  pay  envelope  what  you  eat 
for  luncheon.  Physicians  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
effect  of  alcohol  is  exceedingly 
irritating  to  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  especially  so  to  the 
liver.  Knowing  this,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple question  for  us  to  ask  how 
we  may  expect  good  careful 
w:ork  from  anyone  who  is  af- 
flicted with  a  disordered  stomach 
and  a  torpid  liver. 

One  of  the  most  impressing 
paragraphs  which  we  have  ever 
read  regarding  personal  diet  was 
one  which  recently  appeared  re- 
garding tea  and  coffee.  These 
beverages  contain '  from  three  to 
six  per  cent  of  a  deadly  poison 
and  again  physicians  assert  that 
their  use  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  for  the  many 
forms  of  nervous  disorder  and 
the  enormously  increasing,  pre- 
valence of  nervous  or  sick  head- 
aches. Superintendents  and  fore- 
men can  easily  testify  to  the 
handicaps  which  they  are  under 
in  handling  this  latter  excuse. 

It  is  recognized  by  every  adult 
person  that  any  drug  which  is 
capable  of  producing  drowsiness 
or  sleep  to  persons  who  are  men- 
tally and  physically  active  must 
be  exceedingly  powerful,  but 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  reverse  is 
also  true.  Any  beverage  which 
will  produce  wakefulness  in  a 
person  who  is  strongly  inclined 
to  sleep  as  a  result  of  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue  is  also  very  strong 
and  equally  as  harmful  in  its 
character. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  go  en- 
tirely by  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians we  should  probably  find 
that  there  is  little  we  could  eat 
without  some  harm  and  little  we 
can  do  without  some  reactive  in- 
fluence. One  expert  will  advise 
one  thing  and  another  will  re- 
commend just  the  opposite  so 
that  after  all  we  have  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  above  par- 
agraph is  mightily  "common 
sense." 


— It  may  be  poor  collections 
that  are  making  your  business 
stagger. 


FITTING  ROOM  DETAILS. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
e  recent  article  in  "The  Red 
Book"  entitled  "The  Efficiency 
of  Supervision"  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
ferred to  some  men  bluffing  their 
way  along  as  superintendents  or 
foremen  in  factories  and  the 
many  wasteful  and  useless  oper- 
ations and  conditions  which  pre- 
vail under  such  management.  I 
presume  that  no  superintendent 
or  foreman  is  perfect,  nor  do  they 
do  everything  in  the  best  way, 
oftentimes  employes  have  far 
better  ideas  regarding  room 
management  and  very  frequently 
they  have  elsewhere  been  taught 
more  economical  methods  of  do- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  work. 

In  a  fitting  room  .where  I  once 
worked,  it  was  a  regular  thing 
to  cement  and  press  labels  which 
were  to  be  stiched  on  linings. 
Here  they  also  pasted  the  ball 
pieces  on  to  paper  covers  for 
white  goods.  Canvas  button 
shoes  were  fitted  with  a  cloth 
seam,  folding  fronts,  seam  stay- 
ing and  back  also.  This  latter 
operation  costing  from  three  to 
four  dollars  on  a  day's  output. 
This  concern  was  mighty  short 
of  lasts  and  used  no  sheet  sys- 
tem, about  two-thirds  of  thoir 
work  called  for  stamped  facings 
and  they  had  no  machine  to 
stamp  with,  wheh  made  it  neces- 
sary to  send  this  work  out,  and 
many  times  there  was  serious  de- 
lay in  the  cutting  room  because 
the  stitching  room  did  not  get 
the  w(ork  well  in  hand  early  in 
the  day.  Express  charges  alone 
on  these  top  facings  was  some 
considerable  item  and  would  soon 
have  paid  for  a  stamping  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  pretty  difficult 
matter  to  correct  such  a  thing  as 
this,  especially  so  if  the  boss  is 
at  all  sensitive  or  imagines  that 
any  one  else  is  after  his  job. 

However  foolish  this  may  seem 
it  is  a  little  chapter  from  real  life 
and  doubtless  there  are  many 
others  about  which  nothing  is 
said.  , 


Actual  Sole  Cutting  Figures 

Results  Achieved  by  One  of  the  Most 
Successful  Sole  Leather  Room 
Foremen  in  the  Country. 


It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  a  certain  number 
of  pairs  of  soles,  a  certain  number 
of  wliole  top  pieces:,  and  a  given 
quantity  of  cut  pieces  for  heeling 
from  a  given  amount  of  sole  leather 
in  the  cutting  process  would  have 
little  value  unless  the  weight  and 
quality  thus  obtained  could  be  used 
advantageously.  To  express  this 
more  briefly  it  would  not  reflect 
any  great  credit  on  the  sole  leather 
cutting  rotom  if  quantity  were  ob- 
tained without  quality,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  possibility  in  this  di- 
rection, we  give  here  a  tabulated  re- 
port by  irons  of  the  sole  cutting  re- 
sults which  we  have  reported  in  two 
previous  tabulations.  The  tabula- 
tions of  this  week  are  really  an 
analysis  of  those  printed  in  our 
issue  of  June  14. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's articles  on  Upper  Leather  Cut- 
ting will  remember  that  he  made  a 
strong  point  to  the  effect  that  cut- 
ters who  could  work  out  the  great- 
est number    o,f    piece®    that  were 


usable  in  the  grade  of  shoes  desired 
were  acknowledged  the  best  cutters. 
This  is  also  true  in  the  cutting  of 
any  other  stock,  and  especially  true 
in  sole  leather  cutting,  where  the 
sides  run  large  and  where  there  is 
a  greater  opportunity  for  placing 
the  dies.  Less  than  six  per  cent  of 
this  stock  was  waste,  and  this  figure 
we  believe  to  be  creditably  low. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  stock 
was  cut  into  soles  and  two-thirds  of 
the  remainder  was  cut  into  usable 
heeling.  These  figures  we  also  'be- 
lieve to  be  very  creditable.  At  the 
beginning  of  these  articles  we  care- 
fully mentioned  the  fact  that  no 
special  selection  of  stock  had  been 
made,  but,  of  course,  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  careful 
buying  in  this  direction,  as  in  any 
other,  ihas  a  direct  influence  on  the 
results  obtained. 

Careful  study  of  the  number  of 
pairs  of  soles  obtained  in  each  iron 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  a  fair  av- 
erage is  maintained  throughout,  in 
fact,  we  believe  the  average  is  far 
above  that  ordinarily  obtained. 


SHEET  NO.  3 — CUTTING  OF  100  SIDEiS  O.  W.  SLAUGHTER. 
ANALYSIS  OF  SHEET  NO.  2 

Men's  Blocking  R  &  Q  dies,  EE  area    104  sq.  inches  to  pair. 

Boys'  and  Youths',  in  proportion — all  blocking  diesi — 100 
sides,  average  24  17-25  pounds  to  side,  15  ozs.  to 
square  foot    2468  lbs. 

Weight  of  water  added — 'sprinkling  at  machine    126  lb®. 


2591  lbs. 

Weight  of  water  evaporated  during  cutting   42  1-2  lbs. 


2548  1-2  lbs. 

Moisture  retained  in  cut  stock   80  1-2  lbs 


2468  lbs. 


Pairs 

1978         Men'®  outsoles,  all  kinds,  weight    1298  1-2  lbs. 

3>63  1-2  Men's  mid-soles,  all  kinds,  weight    192  lbs. 

475        Men's  slip  soles,  all  kinds,  weight    141  lbs. 

3i5  1-2  iBioys'  outeoles,  all  kinds,  weight    25  lbs. 

4         Boys'  mid-soles,  all  kinds,  weight    2  lbs. 

321        Youths'  slip  soles,  all  kinds,  weight    60  1-2  lbs. 

14  6        Men's  blucher  counters,  all  kinds,  weight  .  .  34  lbs. 

229         Men's  insoles,     all  kinds,  weight    91  l-2i  lbs. 

59  1-2  ,Boys'    insoles,   all    kinds,  weight   17  1-2  lbs. 

17        Youths'  insoles,  all  kinds,  weight    3  1-2  lbs. 

484        Men's  top  pieces,  all  kinds,  weight   38  lbs. 

Small  top  pieces,                   weight    6  lbs. 

1909  1-2  lbs. 

Large  and  small  heeling,  untrimmed    467  lbs. 

Skivings    38  lbs. 

Waste    -.   134  lbs. 


2548  1-2  lbs. 

Less  moisture  retained  incut  stock   80  1-2  lbs. 

— j  , 

2468  lbs. 
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MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,      -       -  MASS. 

Western  Agists:  Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  918  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Agents:  -    -    KeiSer  Brothers,  9i6  Prince  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  ....     Waehholtz    &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      Gimson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE 


Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

1195 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2390  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
sides  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  and 
setting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machines. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,       ■        ■       -  BOSTON. 


»»»» 


New  Patents  in  the  Trade. 

What  They  Are  About  and  the  Claims  Made  for  Them, 
Tabulated  List  of  Patents  Issued  on  Shoe  Trade 

Devices. 


PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Following  is  a  list  of  patents  is- 
sued during  the  current  week,  fur- 
ther information  regarding  which 
may  be  had  through  this  office. 

Ankle  Supporting  Shoe — No.  1,- 
0)64,4  79,  to  Raymond  Healy. 

Attaching  Device — No.  1,064,- 
212,  to  Alton  .B.  Heimbach. 

Feeding  Mechanism  for  iButton- 
hole  ' Machines — No.  1,064,533,  to 
Charles  Martin  Perkins. 

Machine  for  Sewing  Boots  and 
Shoes — No.  1,064,406,  to  Arthur 
Ward  and  Albert  Samuel  Gent. 

Cementing  Attachment  for  Heel 
Nailing  Machines — >No.  1,064,114,  to 
Edwin  A.  Webster  and  Charles  R. 
Towle. 


CEMENTING  ATTACHMENT  FOR 
HEEL  NAILING  MACHINES, 
No.  1,064,114. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
E.  A.  Webster  and  C.  R.  Towle  on 
an  invention  which  relates  to  ce- 
menting attachment  for  heel  nail- 
ing machines. 

In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  it  is,  at  times,  desired  to  se- 
cure heels  to  boots  or  shoes  not 
only  by  means  of  nails  but  also  by 
cement.  By  cementing  together  the 
heel  seat  faces  of  the  heel  and  the 
shoe,  a  more  close  and  permanent 


union  between  said  faces  is  obtained 
than  is  possible  with  the  use  of 
nails  alone,  especially  at  the  edge 
of  the  heel  where  a  perfect  joint  is 
.particularly  desired.  The  use  of  ce- 
ment is  particularly  advantageous  in 
attaching  heels  of  considerable  pitch 
since  by  its  use  it  is  possible  to 
secure  firmly  to  the  sole  the  rear 
part  of  the  heel  wihich  is  likely  to 
be  unperforated  by  the  attaching 
nails. 

Heretofore  in  practice  where  ce- 
ment has  been  employed  to  assist 
in  securing  heels  to  shoes  it  has 
been  applied  by  hand.  This  proce- 
dure not  only  occasions  some  delay 


in  the  operation  of  the  heeling  ma- 
chine, but  is  also  liable  to  be  im- 
properly performed.  For  instance, 
there  is  considerable  liability  of  an 
improper  amount  of  cement  being 
applied  or  of  its  application  in  an 
improper  manner.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  present  invention  is  to 
provide  a  heeling  machine  with 
mechanism  whereby  the  operations 
incident  to  cementing  a  heel  to  a 
shoe  may  be  mechanically  perform- 
ed. To  this  end  this  invention  con- 
sists primarily  in  a  heeling  machine 
having,  in  addition  to  mechanism 
for  attaching  a  heel  to  a  shoe  by 
means  of  nails,  provision  for  secur- 
ing the  heel  by  means  of  a  prede- 
termined amount  of  cement.  The 
amount  of  cement  used  for  a  heel 
may  thus  be  accurately  controlled 
and  waste  of  cement  is  accordingly 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
application  of  a  sufficient  amount  to 
secure  the  heel  firmly  is  insured. 

A  further  feature  of  the  invention 
which  is  of  importance  consists  in 
cement  applying  means,  constructed 
and  arranged  to  apply  cement  over 
a  predetermined  area  of  the  faces 
which  are  cemented  together.  Here- 
tofore in  attaching  heels,  cement 
has  been  commonly  applied  without 
any  effort  to  limit  its  application  to 
any  particular  portion  of  the  faces 
to  be  secured.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  breast  portion  of  the  heel  is 
subsequently  removed  in  breasting 
and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
cement  this  part  of  the  heel  to  the 
shoe.  Moreover,  it  is  particularly 
disadvantageous  to  do  so,  since,  if 
the  portion  severed  from  the  heel 
in  the  breasting  operation  has  been 
previously  cemented  to  the  sole, 
there  is  difficulty  in  disengaging  it 
from  the  sole.  Furthermore,  the 
cement  thus  left  upon  the  shank 
part  of  the  sole  after  breasting  is 
objectionable,  since  it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  remove  it  before  finish- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  shoe.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  cementing  operation 
be  so  performed  that  at  the  end  of 
the  heel  attaching  operation  no  ce- 
ment is  ©resent  upon  the  cemented 
faces  adjacent  to  the  breast  of  the 
heel,  or  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sole  at  the  shank.  The  cement  ap- 
plying mechanism  herein  disclosed 
is  'accordingly  arranged  to  apply  ce- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  the  ap- 
plication of  cement  is  limited  to  the 
rear  portion  of  the  faces  which  -are 
cemented  together,  and  the  portions 
adjacent  to  the  breast  of  the  heel 
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BET  DRESSING 


A  liquid  belt  dressing,  the  use  of  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  belt  and  re- 
duces slipping  to  a  minimum. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  advantages. 

Packed  in  cans  holding  approximately  1  quart; 
1 2  cans  in  a  box. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

Sales  Department 
BOSTON      :      :  MASS. 
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are  free  from  cement.  The  construc- 
tion is  also  such  that  the  area  cov- 
ered by  cement  may  be  varied  if  de- 
sired. 

The  invention  is  herein  shown  as 
embodied  in  a  heeling  machine  in 
which  a  heel  carrier  is  arranged  for 
movement  in  a  horizontal  path  for- 
wardly  and  rearwardly  and  also, 
when  in  its  forward  position,  verti- 
cally toward  and  from  a  jack  or 
shoe  support.  .  The  cement  applying 
device  is  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  moved  into  engagement  with  a 
heel  on  the  carrier  while  the  carrier 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  jack  and  in 
its  upper  position,  that  is,  positioned 
in  its  horizontal  path. 


MACHINE  FOR  SEWING  BOOTS 
AND  SHOES. 
No.  1,064,406. 

(Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
A.  Ward  and  A.  S.  Gent  on  an 
invention  which  has  reference  to 
chain-stitch  machines  for  sewing 
welted  boots  and  shoes  and  turn 
shoes,  and  the  object  of  the  inven- 
tion is  to  improve  the  construction 
of  such  machines  so  that  they  will 
work  at  an  improved  rate  of  speed. 


In  rapidly  driven  sewing  machines 
for  the  above  purpose  difficulties  are 
found  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
thread  measuring  mechanism  which 
is  apt  to  put  an  undue  strain  upon 
and  break  the  thread. 

The  present  invention  is  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  machine 
so  that  the  thread  shall  be  properly 
measured  and  laid  in  the  needle, 
and  the  stitches  tightened. 


ONE  EFFECT  FROM  TANNERS' 
INSTITUTE  FUND. 
A  fund  established  three  years 
ago  to  apply  on  ''special  advan- 
tage," in  connection  with  the  tan- 
ning courses  at  Pratt  Institute  has 
been  drawn  upon  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent for  scholarships  than  for  other 
items. 

The  calibre  of  the  men  accepting 
these  scholarships  is  indicated  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Warren  E.  Marvin. 
The  scholarships  are  given  and  ac- 
cepted on  the  assumption  that  those 
accepting  them   intend  to  go  into 


the  tanning  industry  after  they  leave 
the  school.  Mr.  Marvin  has  refused 
to  accept  the  third  and  last  instal- 
ment of  the  scholarship  awarded  to 
him  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  not 
to  enter  the  tanning  or  leather  field. 
He,  furthermore,  expects  to  pay 
back  what  he  has  already  received. 

This  particular  instance  is  on* 
of  many  indicating  the  purposeful 
attitude  of  the  young  men  attending 
the  tanning  courses.  A  person  visit- 
ing the  school  at  once  appreciates 
the  fact  that  these  men  are  there 
for  business,  and  a  subscriber  to 
Tanners'  Institute  Fund  should  be 
proud  and  happy  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  subscriber,  that  he  is  helping 
to  make  it  possible  for  young  men 
to  get  in  the  way  of  education  what 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 


WITHEREIiL  &  DOBBINS  EM- 
PLOYES IN  DRAMA. 

Nearly  800  persons  were  highly 
entertained  when  employes  of  the 
Witherell  &  Dobbins  Shoe  factory 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  presented 
the  thrilling  drama  "Beyond  the 
Rockies,"  depicting  life  in  a 
WTestern  m(ining  camp.  A  dance 
followed  the  presentation  of  the 
drama,  the  affair  being  given  to 
raise  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
he  outing  which  the  employes  of 
this  factory  will  conduct  July  19. 
Fred  Herbert  had  general  charge  of 
the  production  of  the  play  that  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  seen  at  Mt. 
Washington  Hall. 

The  cast  of  characters  were  Hank 
Jordan,  a  iFbrty-Niner,  Bert  San- 
born; Nat  WTebber,  a  young  pro- 
spector, Fred  Herbert;  Jack  Hamlin, 
wlhose  face  is  handsomer  than  his 
thought,  Fred  Carbone;  Judge 
Ananias,  Arthur  Ohagnon;  Billy  Hal- 
lelujah, a  colored  youth,  Fred 
Chabot;  Zenas  Grimes,  proprietor  of 
the  roost,  Lloyd  McMullen;  Officer 
Jewett,  almost  awake,  Adelard 
Carter;  Bragoe  Bill,  Arthur  Sabor- 
rin;  Omaha  Jake,  Arthur  Allard; 
Susie  Smith,  Arthur  Toy,  Mrs. 
Robie,  Mrs.  Martha  Brown;  Miss 
Penelope  Prin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kelly; 
Triss,  the  angel  of  the  Blue  canyon, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Herbert. 

Specialties  were  given  by  A.  E. 
Ladebush  and  G.  M.  Myers  in  vocal 
solos  and  by  the  Saborrin  brothers 
in  a  farce  on  scenes  and  incidents 
at  the  shoe  factory. 

Fred  Somers  was  floor  director  for 
the  dance,  and  he  was  assisted  by 
Leonard  Ranaird,  Wilfred  Leblanc 
and  Arthur  Ladebush  as  aids. 
Messrs.  Ranaird,  Leblanc  and  Lade- 
bush also  served  as  ushers  for  the 
entertainment. 


— The  man  who  leaves  his  suc- 
cess to  luck  will  have  good  reason 
always  to  complain  about  his  hard 
luck. 
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DO  THEY  SQUEAK?  | 

f 

McKay  Shoes  Will  Not  | 
%  Squeak  If  Properly  ]  % 

*  Treated  With  $ 

OKAY-OIL  1 

(SOLE-OIL) 

Applied   to  Outsole  and  Insole  will 
prevent  squeaking. 

It  is  waterproof  and  protects  the  foot 
from  moisture  coming  through  the  sole. 

Two  strong  talking  points  for  McKay 
shoes  also  good  for  welts. 

DEALERS  and  WEARERS 
WANT  THESE  QUALITIES 

J  O-Kay-Oil  gives  them  both  in  one  * 

Send  For  Sample 


Walpole  Shoe  Supply  Co. 

60  South  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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TANNERY  COMMISSION. 

The  National  Association  of  Tan- 
ners has  sent  its  vote  to  the  Na- 
tional 'Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Washington  favoring  the  proposition 
of  establishing  a  non-partisan  per- 
manent tariff  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  scientifically  studying 
tariff  matters. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors realizing  the  perplexities  of  the 
tariff  and  the  impossibility  under 
the  present  system  of  writing  a 
proper  tariff  will,  after  the  bill  in 
passed,  establish  such  a  non-partisan 
tariff  board  or  commission,  so  that 
future  tariff  measures  can  properly 
be  taken  care  of. 


— F.  A.  Bixby,  formerly  with  the 
H.  E.  Brigham  factory,  Westboro, 
Mass.,  is  now  foreman  of  the  last- 
ing <and  making  department  of  the 
Field,  Holmes  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


CHANCE  FOR  FOREIGN  BUSI- 
NESS. 

The  Daily  Trade  and  Consular 
reports  mention  the  following  trade 
opportunities: 

No.  10450.  Leathers,  Persian 
carpets,  and  hides  and  skins. — The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  in  receipt  of  a  com- 
munication from  an  official  of  a 
trade  organization  stating  that  one 
of  its  correspondents  in  Persia  de- 
sires information  regarding  the 
prices  of  different  sorts  of  American 
leathers  and  asking  for  samples  of 
the  various  grades.  This  correspond- 
ent is  said  to  be  very  anxious  to 
make  connections  with  American 
firms  and  has  already  placed  orders 
for  American  cotton  goods.  He  is 
also  desirous  of  shipping  Persian 
carpets  of  all  kinds  and  hides  and 
skins  to  American  firms  interested 
in  the  importation  of  the  same. 

Xo.  105  03.  Agencies  for  Ameri- 
can goods. — An  American  consular 
officer  in  a  European  country  reports 
that  the  files  of  his  office  contain  the 
names  of  13  persons  who  deside  to 
obtain  agencies  for  American  goods 
for  all  or  a  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  located.  He  has  for- 
warded these  names,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  inquirer  and  the 
particular  line  of  goods  in  which  he 
is  especially  interested.  All  have 
stated  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
furnish  references,  etc.,  and  all  can 
correspond  in  English. 

No.  10428.  Shoes. — A  report 
from  an  American  consul  states  that 
a  business  man  residing  in  a  South- 
ern European  city  desires  to  make 
arrangements  with  an  American 
manufacturer  of  shoes  to  act  as 
agent  for  their  sale  in  the  region 
in  which  he  conducts  his  business. 

No.  1045  6.  Leather  goods,  tex- 
tiles, furniture,  wearing  apparel, 
etc. — A  trade  representative  and  im- 


STOP  THAT  NOISE 


Spring  Hammer  and  Spring  Anvil 
Operator  cannot  get  fingers  caught 


Spring  Hammer  and  Spring  Anvil  does 
away  with  the  breaking  of  seams 
and  the  cracking  of  stock 


Thirtyvthree  years  ago,  when 
I  went  to  work  in  a  stitching 
room,  we  used  the  noisy  No.  6 
and  No.  7  W  &  W  and  the  old 
fiddle  bed  Singer. 

Since  then  the  Singer  44  class 
machines  have  come  into  use, 
and  these  have  practically  elimi- 
nated noise  in  stitching,  but  al- 
most any  machine  does  for  a 
beading  or  turning  machine  and 
the  more  noise  it  makes  the  bet- 
ter it  apparently  is. 

We  have  produced  a  practically 
silent  machine  with  Spring  Anvil, 
Reversible  Fingers,  Brass  Wash- 
er, Interchangeable  from  Black 
work  to  Nubuck  or  Russia  Calf 
without  soiling  uppers. 

20  Machines  sold  the  first  year 

Made  and  sold  by 

J.  H.  NANGLE 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Independent  Stitching  Room  Expert 


British  Agents 

J.  E.  PEARSE  &  CO. 

Northampton,  England 
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porter  of  American  goods  in  the 
Levant  informs  an  American  con- 
sular officer  that  he  is  desirous  of 
communicating  with  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  of  leather 
goods  house  and  office  furniture,  cot- 
ton goods,  underwear,  hosiery,  rub- 
'"bers  and  boots  and  shoes.  This  im- 
porter states. that  if  he  is  appointed 
the  local  representative  of  these 
lines  he  will  employ  salesmen  who 
will  visit  the  local  trade  and  en- 
deavor to  take  orders  for  these  com- 
modities. Correspondence  may  be 
in  English.  Terms  should  be  quoted 
c.  i.  f.  port  of  entry. 

No.  91681.  Calf  leathers. — One  of 
the  commercial  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor 
reports  that  a  leather  importer  es- 
tablished in  a  European  country  for 
20  years  desires  to  communicate 
with  American  tanners  and  export- 
ers o,f  calf  leathers  relative  to  hand- 
ling the  same. 

No.  9772.  Colored  Chrome  tan- 
ned upper  leather. — A  member  of  a 
Russian  wholesale  firm  who  is  now 
in  the  United  States  on  business  in- 
formed the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  that  he  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  American 
manufacturers  of    colored  chrome 


tanned  upper  leather.  He  is  anxious 
to  hear  from  such  firms  as  soon  as 
possible.  His  address,  while  in  the 
United  States  will  be  furnished  to 
manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods. 


RICKARD  &  GREGORY  CO. 
AFFAIRS. 

It  is  thought  that  the  offer  of  | 
fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  which  this 
firm  has  made  to  creditors,  will  be 
accepted  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
business  will  be  closed  up.  Mr. 
Gregory  has  not  announced  his 
future  plans.  He  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  plans  to  reorganize  or 
continue  the  business. 


JOHN  CROSS  TO  MANUFACTURE 
AGAIN. 

It  is  rumored  that  John  H.  Cross, 
a  Cambridge  shoe  manufacturer,  who 
recently  made  an  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  will  con- 
tinue in  business  as  soon  as  his 
present  affairs  are  wound  up. 


S.  R.  HEYWOOD  WILL  FILED. 

The  filing  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Samuel  R.  Heywood  shows  that  he 
left  an  estate  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $800,000. 


T*\  C  a  1    1  *  Our  Folding  Machines 

X  V^l  l^V^  I    X   VyiUIlI^    original  scientific  and 

    principles.  No  exploited 

and  abandoned  ideas  used  in  their  construction.  Machines  are  placed 
on  trial  and  sold  on  their  merits.  Folds  all  parts  of  a  shoe  upper  true  to 
patterns,  without  the  use  of  dies;  folds  heavy  or  light  material,  in- 
cluding ooze,  canvas, 
felts,  satins  and  cloth, 
automatically  without 
any  adjustments.  Ma- 
chines equipped  with 
snipping  device  to  be 
used  at  will  of  operator. 


Investigate  the  merit 
of  our  machines  if  you 
are  thinking  of  making 
any  change  in  your 
present  system. 


MODEL  B 

A  Univsrsal  Folder  for 
all  kinds  of  Men's  and 
Women's  Work. 


MODEL  C.  Vamp  Folder,  is  designed  especially  for 
vamps — which  are  folded  after  they  are  closed  and  stay- 
ed and  are  completely  finished  in  one  operation. 

PERLEY  R.  GLASS  CO. 

170  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Model  B. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SHOE  MARKET. 

The  arrival  of  warmer  weather 
seems  to  have  lifted  the  gloom  that 
for  a  time  had  fallen  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  trade.  Shoe 
wholesalers  are  less  inclined  to  com- 
plain about  business  at  present  than 
they  were  several  weeks  back,  when 
the  weather  conditions  were  so  bad 
that  heavy  trading  was  almost  an 
impossibility. 

Several  large  houses  jeport  they 
are  doing  a  very  good  spot  business, 
and  that  orders  for  future  deliveries 
were  also  satisfactory  to  date.  This 
business,  in  many  instances,  seems 
to  be  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  white  kid 
and  canvas  low  shoes  seems  to  (pre- 
vail this  year  among  women  where 
short  white  skirts  are  worn.  If  de- 
mands for  these  lines  continue  in- 
creasing, there  is  liable  to  be  a 
shortage,  as  many  manufacturers 
will  not  go  into  these  lines  at  all 
this  year. 

Strange  to  say,  manufacturers  of 
women's  high-grade  shoes  note  a 
decreasing  demand  for  the  tan 
Colonials.  No  one  can  quite  under- 
stand or  explain  the  reason  for  this, 
especially  since  all  shades  of  tan 
and  yellow  are  so  much  in  fashion 
for  clothes.  Possibly,  the  manufac- 
turers not  knowing  in  time  with- 
drew most  of  their  tan  shoes  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  popularity  last 
year. 

Oxford  ties  have  shown  more 
favor  this  season  than  for  some 
timo  past,  because  they  support  the 
foot  and  make  walking  pleasant. 
Even  the  manufacturers  have  con- 
fessed that  they  cannot  make  a 
pump  to  fit  the  heel,  so  that  it  will 
not  slip,  and  women  who  buy  them 
must  continue  to  put  up  with  that 
nuisance.  Those  who  will  not  do 
this  have  gone  in  for  the  oxford  tie 
with  only  three  eyelets,  laced 
through  with  a  broad  corded  silk 
ribbon. 

There  are  many  patent  leather 
oxford  ties  this  year,  which  are 
designed  for  women  who  wish  them 
for  dressy  afternoon  frocks.  'Some 
have  high  heels  to  suit  the  modern 
fancy  for  all  kinds  of  formal  affairs, 
whether  in  the  day  or  evening;  but 
the  regulation  oxford,  with  a  mod- 
erate straight  heel,  pointed  wing- 
tip  and  stitched  side  pieces  that 
curve  in  under  the  instep  to  shorten 
the  foot,  is  the  most  convenient  of 
all  summer  footwear  if  one  stands 
or  walks  much. 


The  gold  and  silver  cloth  slip- 
pers have  evidently  more  an  abiding 
place  in  American  footwear,  and  the 
reason  is  easy  to  see.  They  are 
neutral  in  tone  and,  therefore,  fit 
in  with  all  the  colored  gowns  that 
a  woman  may  possess.  There  is  not 
a  single  color  in  use  this  season 
that  does  not  go  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver, and  now  that  the  shops  have 
achieved  silver  and  gold  covered 
stockings,  the  proposition  as  to  what 
to  wear  on  one's  feet  in  the  evening 
has  been  solved  for  the  economical 
woman. 

Most  manufacturers,  while  hav- 
ing a  fair  stock  on  hand,  report  no 
great  accumulations  and  prices  well 
held.  A  good  volume  of  business  is 
daily  being  turned  in.  Salesmen, 
now  out,  report  that  while  orders 
are  fairly  good  sized,  the  customers 
are  not  overloading,  and  a  fair  in- 
terest is  being  shown  in  the  new 
spring  styles.  For  immediate  ship- 
ments, manufacturers  are  mostly  re- 
ceiving orders  for  men's  tan  button 
shoes. 


FIGURES  HIS  WAY  ALONG. 

By  figuring  his  business  accu- 
rately, and  personally  supervising 
it,  Walter  A.  Davis,  of  the  Davis 
Shoe  Co.,  has  built  up  a  very  good 
business'  in  the  manufacture  of  welt 
and  turn  shoes  for  misses  and  chil- 
dren, having  a  factory  in  the  Vamp 
Building.  Just  now,  this  shop  is 
running  to  full  capacity.  A  good  many 
of  the  shoes  are  going  to  the  West 
Indies  and  others  are  going  to 
Canada  and  to  England.  Mr.  Davis 
has  a  gift  of  figures.  He  is  a  keen 
student  of  the  leather  market,  as 
well  as  of  public  affairs.  When  a  lot 
of  leather  is  offered  to  him  he  fig- 
ures it  into  shoes  in  a  jiffy.  He 
doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
his  office  and  work  on  statistics  in 
an  elaborate  way.  He  will  work 
out  his  figures  on  the  smooth  side 
of  a  sole,  or  a  packing  case,  or  any 
other  convenient  surface.  Of  course, 
he  has  an  office,  in  which  the  rou- 
tine business  is  figured.  But,  he 
is  generally  in  the  workrooms  and, 
if  any  problem  in  merchandising  or 
manufacturing  comes  up,  he  figures 
it  on  the  spot.  He  finds  out  exactly 
where  he  is  at  and  he  is  always  able 
to  go  ahead  with  confidence.  He 
also  keeps  his  workrooms  very  neat 
and  orderly.  His  methods  must  be 
good,  for  he  has  built  up  one  of 
the  'busiest  small  shoe  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  Lynn,  and  he  has 
kept  it  going  for  a  dozen  years. 


WINSLOW  BROS.  &  SMITH  GO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AND  CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES     NORWOOD  and  PEA  BODY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK      %        CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

M  Lincoln  Street   12-14  Spruce  Street    159  Weet  Lake  Street     14th  mad  Loewt  Street. 
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HOW'S  BUSINESS? 
Shoe    Manufacturers    Tell    Of  The 
Outlook  for  Fall  Business. 

George  E.  Keith  Co. — 'While  fall 
orders  have  come  in  fairly  well,  bus- 
iness is  behind  last  year  and  the 
prospect  is  not  particularly  bright. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  the  tariff  may 
be  to  lower  prices  of  shoes  some- 
what, but  results  will  not  be  im- 
mediate. Our  shoes  are  not  ma- 
terially higher  in  price  than  a  year 
ago,  and  naturally  will  not  be 
marked  up  in  view  of  present  busi- 
ness conditions. 

W.  H.  McElwain  Co. — Fall  busi- 
ness is  not  as  good  as  a  year  ago. 
People  are  conservative  and  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  is  in  order,  which 
is  perfectly  logical.  Trade  is  reason- 
ably good,  but  fall  orders  are  about 
one  month  late  in  coming  in.  The 
end  of  the  season  will,  of  course, 
tell  whether  fall  business  in  the  ag- 
gregate is  behind  1912  or  not.  If 
fall  business  holds  back,  factories 
are,  of  course,  in  the  meantime 
handicapped.  If  crops  are  good,  the 
West  will  buy  freely,  but  New  Eng- 
land is  likely  to  purchase  conser- 
vatively. Prices  of  shoes  are  high- 
er than  a  year  ago  by  4  per  cent 
or  5  per  cent  and  will  undoubtedly 
remain  so. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Co. — Fall  orders 
with  us  are  fully  6  per  cent  larger 


than  a  year  ago,  and  are  still  com- 
ing in  well.  The  prospect  is  for 
continued  good  business.  Factories 
are  now  running  full.  Prices  for 
shoes  are  a  little  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Inventories  will  be  taken 
the  first  of  July  which  will  neces- 
sitate closing  plants  for  two  or 
three  days. 

E.  E.  Taylor  Co. — Fall  orders  are 
rather  slow  and  to  date  are  about 
5  per  cent  behind  last  year.  Hand- 
to-mouth  'buying  is  a  feature.  Shoes 
are  as  high  in  price  as  they  will  be. 
People  in  fact  think  they  will  be 
a  little  lower  and  this  causes  hesi- 
tation among  buyers.  Business  with 
Southern  jobbers  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  as  good  as  with  Western. 
One  of  our  factories  is  now  operat- 
ing about  80  per  cent  of  capacity, 
one  is  running  full  and  one  is  hav- 
ing a  strike  and  is  not  doing  much. 

Thomas  G.  Plant  Co. — Fall  orders 
are  about  18  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year.  Collections  too,  which  some 
manufacturers  have  complained  of 
as  being  ipoor,  we  find  better  than 
a  year  ago.  In  a  certain  number  of 
towns  last  year  we  sold  45  2,000 
pairs  of  shoes  and  this  year  we  have 
sold  5*66,000  pairs  in  those  towns 
during  the  same  period.  Our  fac- 
tories, while  not  running  at  ca- 
pacity, are  turning  out  12,000  pairs 
of  shoes  a  day. — 'Boston  News 
Bureau. 


APEX 
SHOE  COVERS 


PREVENT 
SOILED  LININGS 


Why  scrape  and  rub  alter  soiling— simply  scat- 
tering the  dirt—when  prevention  costs  less  than  the 
attempted  cure. 

MEN'S,  WOMEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SIZES 
SAMPLES  FOR  THE  ASKING 

J.  K.  KRIEB  COMPANY 

39  WARREN  STREET      -  NEW  YORK 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


GLOVERSrVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Wands  has  purchased  the 
interests  of  Thomas  Cleary  in  the 
CAYADUTTA  LEATHER  DRESS- 
ING CO.  Mr.  Cleary  will  continue 
as  foreman  of  the  beam  room. 
LYNX,  MASS. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  has 
been  issued  to  the  STERLING  SHOE 
€0.  Capital  stock,  $20,000.  In- 
corporators are  Lewis.  Williams, 
Barnet  Swartz  and  Barney  Bloom. 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

WEBER  BROS,  expect  to  be  man- 
ufacturing shoe©  in  the  Sampson 
Building,  which  they  have  recently 
acquired,  by  July  1.  They  expect 
to  manufacture  only  McKay  shoes  in 
their  new  plant. 
PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 

The  EXCELSIOR  SHOE  CO.  has 
increased  its    capital     stock  from 
$500,000  to  $900,000. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  REED  &  CO.  have  been 
granted  a  charter  permitting  them 
to  do  business  in  British  Columbia. 
MAISONNEUVE,  CAN. 

The  plant  for  the  JAMES  MUIR 
CO.,  formerly  located  in  Quebec,  is 
practically  completed  and  manufac- 
turing will  begin  in  a  short  time. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

The  F.  J.  PENTLER  SHOE  CO. 
and  the  WESTERN  SHOE  CO.  suf- 
fered a  $5,000  damage  by  fire  re- 
cently at  their  factories,  313  E. 
Water  street. 
LYNN,  MASS.  I, 

EAGLETON  BROS,  will  erect  a 
two-story  wooden  factory  building, 
40  by  100  feet,  at  193  Boston  street, 
and  will  manufacture  fancy  leather 
goods. 

XYACK,  N.  Y. 

Petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been 
filed  against  RICHARD  E.  KING; 
the  liabilities  are  $3  5,174,  and  the 
assets  $23,!6i00.  On  the  9th  of 
April  the  King  factory  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  the  loss  approximating 
$40,000. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

The  SPECIALTY  SHOE  MACHIN- 
ERY &  TOOL  CO.  have  leased  the 
old  McKinley  school  on  West  Colo- 
rado 'avenue,  and  are  equipping  it 
with  machinery  for  manufacturing. 
They  expect  to  have  it  ready  about 
July  1. 
LYNN,  MASS. 

The  DONOVAN-GILES  SHOE  CO., 
located  in  the  Vamp  Building,  Lib- 
erty Square.,  was  damaged  by  fire 
last  week  to  the  extent  of  $2,000. 


SHOE   STITCHING  DEPARTMENT 

SEAMS  SEWED  WITH 
HOLLAND  MFG.  CO.'S 

STITCHING  SILK 

WILL  NOT  RIP 


THIS 
IS 


THE 
BRAND 


Samples  sent  on  memorandum  at  our  expense.  Testimonial  letters 
from  prominent  shoe  manufacturers  sent  on  application.  Write  us. 

HOLLAND  MFG.  CO.,    685  Broadway,  New  York 

Mill*:   WILLIMANTIC,  CONN. 
Established  1860 

BENCHES:     Chicago  237  So.  Fifth  Ave.      Boston,  77  Summer  St.      Cleveland,  33 
Blackstone  Building  Cincinnati,  18  East  4th  St.        Philadelphia,  36  South  Third  St.* 
St.  Louis,  1017  Lucas  Ave.  Rochester,  13  Andrews  St. 


aiilSiillil 


H.  F.  Kenworthy,  Pre*.  Geo.  Van  Horn,  Vice-Pres.  H.  J.  Kenworthy,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

KENWORTHY  BROTHERS  CO. 

ALL  KINDS  P"  EI  LT  ALL  COLORS 

BOX    TOE    FELT    OU  R  SPECIALTY 

110    SUMMER  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


K.  &  S.  Wax  Blacking 

FOR  HEELS,  EDGES  AND  SHANKS 

KENT  &  SMITH  BBS; 


►re  •#£r;£j 

,  ,  TUBES  * 


DIES.  PUNCHES 
DONNELLY  MACH.  CO 
BROCKTON 


Out 
Soles 


Jobbers  in  Manufacturers  Cut  Soles 


Sole  Leather 
and 
Offal 


43  "broocton0  st*   GORDON  &  HERMAN     23  S?£W«5TREET 


BOSTON 


Shoe  City  Novelty  Co- 

Manufacturer*  and  Importers  of 

SHOE  ORNAMENTS 


PATENT 
SPECIALTIES 


"CLINCH-ADJUSTO  "-BOW 
"O.  K.  CLINCH"  BOW 


219  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut  Shoe  Supplies  of 
Every  Description 

NationarShoe  Findings  Co- 
LYNN,  MASS. 


J.  E.  KNOX 


Knox  "Quality  Dies 

ARE  STANDARD  IN  ALL  TRADES. 

58  Years  In  Making  Dies 


J.  V.  KNOX 


JOSEPH  E.  KNOX  &  CO. 


22  Sea  Street 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Novelty 
Bdge 

Protectors 


Save  money  in  the  packing  room. 

Make  tip  repairing  easy. 

Keep  fair-stitching  and  edges  clean 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 
67  Essex  Building,    Boston,  Mass. 


SMITH  &  PERKINS 
S.  &  P.  Lantern  Slides 

The  Latest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Method  of  Shoe  Publicity 
Blue  Prints,  Photo  Work  and  Supplies  Brockton,  Mass. 


Men's,  Boys'  and  Youths' 

Split  ™d  Grain  Counters 

Long  Arch  Counters  a  Specialty 
Women's  and  Men's  Taps. 
PURITAN  COUNTER  COMPANY 

E.  R.  R.  AVE..  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


Lynn  and  the  North  Shore. 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— iEagleton  GBros.,  manufacturers 
of  cut  stock,  16  Summer  street, 
i  Lynn,  are  having  built  a  three-story 
'factory,  40  by  140  feet,  at  195  Pine 
street,  Lynn.  The  shop  will  have 
a  complete  modern  equipment,  in- 
cluding an  electric  drive.  It  will 
be  finished  in  the  fall.  Eagleton 
Bros,  will  move  their  business  into 
it. 

— Eugene  A.  Hubbard,  manufac- 
turer of  cut  stock,  702  Washington 
street,  Lynn,  is  completing  a  factory 
in  the  rear  of  nis  home,  26  Harvest 
street,  East  Lynn,  and  will  move 
his  business  into  it.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  remnant  sole  leather. 

— Bonn  B.  Sargent  has  taken 
charge  of  the  welt  shoemaking  de- 
partment in  the  factory  of  Allen, 
Foster,  Willett  Co.,  Lynn.  He  was 
recently  in  charge  of  the  welt  de- 
partment in  the  Goller-Grover  Co. 
factory,  Lynn.  He  is  an  expert  on 
welts,  and  has  had  valuable  experi- 
ence with  Rice  &  Hutdhins,  Wood- 
bury iShoe  Co.,  and  Bodge  Bros. 

—Goller-iGrover  Co.,  Lynn  shoe 
manufacturers,  who  recently  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  are 
cleaning  up  their  affairs,  and  will 
retire  from  business.  The  machin- 
ery and  stock  has  been  mostly  sold. 

— Leonard  G.  Humphrey,  man- 
ager, of  the  factory  of  Herbert 
Humphrey  &  Son,  Marblehead,  'has 
returned  from  a  trip  among  West- 
ern buyers.  He  brought  home  with 
him  good  orders,  especially  for  nov- 
elties in  children's  and  infants'  foot- 
wear. 

— The  National  Utilization  Co.  is 
dismantling  its  factory  at  Peabody, 
and  will  carry  on  its  Peabody  busi- 
ness in  other  factories.  This  com- 
pany is  connected  with  a  large  fer- 
tilizer corporation.  It  gathers,  waste 
leather,  and  shreds  it,  and  prepares 
it,  so  that  chemicals  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  it.  What  is  left  after 
the  extracting  process  is  made  into 
fertilizer. 

— Some  pigskin  sole  leather  is 
being  made  at  the  A.  C.  Lawrence 
Co.  factory  in  Peabody.  The  pro- 
duction of  it  is  limited,  for  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  pigskins  that 
are  sufficiently  thick  to  serve  for 
sole  leather.  The  supply  of  pig- 
skins of  common  weight,  suitable 


for  making  into  shoe  stock,  is  fairly 
abundant,  and  the  pigskin  leather 
factory  of  the  Lawrence  Company 
is  running  to  full  capacity. 

— The  Allen,  Foster  &  Willett 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  making  ex- 
tensive alterations  at  the  factory. 
The  McKay  and  welt  departments, 
which  have  to  the  present  been  run 
conjointly,  are  being  separated,  the 
welts  moving  into  the  Harrison  Ct. 
factory,  and  the  McKays  to  the 
factory  on  Market  street.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  capacity  is 
greatly  increased.  The  reports  are 
that  with  a  graded  (price  list  this 
company  can  double  its  output. 

— James  Donovan,  recently  sup- 
erintendent of  the  W.  J.  Barry  Com- 
pany, Lowell,  Mass.,  has  resigned. 

— it  is  rumored  that  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  of  Lynn,  which 
is  now  running  on  a  reduced  out- 
put, will,  when  starting  on  the  new 
season's  work,  do  so  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  stamp. 

— Harry  Gregory,  formerly  with 
the  R.  &  G.  Company,  and  later 
with  the  John  Cross  Company,  both 
formerly  of  Lynn,  lhas  accepted  the 
position  of  foreman  of  the  lasting 
department  at  the  John  Woodbury 
Company,  Beverly,  Mass.  


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  special  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.    INGALLS,  Lynn.  Mass. 


SHEEP  TEAR-OFFS 
FOR  SALE 

15000  feet  of  heavy  and  20000  of 
medium,  dull  black,  sheep  tear-offs 
must  be  sold  at  once.  This  stock  is 
easily  worth  4c,  but  is  now  offered 
at  SVic  per  foot.  If  interested  ad- 
dress H-G,  care-of  American  Shoe- 
making 


LESSEN  THE  COST  OF  ATTACHING 

PAT'D  MESH  PLATE,  FACTORY  SHAPE 

"  VELVET  "  Rubber  Heels 

Especially  designed  for  attaching  in  the  regular  way  on  your  heeling  machine* 

spSSSf^Es  F.  W.  WHITCHER  CO. 

DEPT.  A,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARTHUR   B.    BUTMAN  IN 
ROCHESTER. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  listened  to  an 
interesting  talk  by  the  special  agent, 
Arthur  B.  Bu'tman,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  this  Chamber 
are  shoe  manufacturers,  and  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Butman  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  shoe  and  leath- 
er industry  abroad  and  will  soon 
start  a  detailed  investigation  of  our 
industries  in  this  country,  his  re- 
marks were  most  interesting. 

Referring  to  American-made  shoes 
in  the  foreign  market  he  said: 

"Of  course,  there  is  >a  foreign 
market  for  American-made  shoes. 
What  the  Parisian  dressmaker  is  to 
style  in  women's  dresses,  the  Amer- 
ican shoe  manufacturer  is  to  the 
world  in  shoes.  He  is  six  months 
ahead  of  Europe  in  style.  By  the 
time  the  European  manufacturer 
catches  up,  the  American  is  again 
six  months  ahead  of  him. 

"In  Europe,  I  saw  imitations  of 
shoes  made  by  a  Rochester  firm, 
which  one  I  do  not  care  to  say  pub- 
licly. The  European  maker  had 
patterned  his  shoes  off  shoes  made 
in  Rochester." 


— The  Sturgis-Jones  Last  Co.  has 
opened  a  Boston  office  in  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  South  and  Essex 
streets.  The  company's  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  is  now  in  operation. 
This  firm  has  been  recently  incor- 
porated for  $450,000. 


AUBURN  SHOEMAKERS  BUSY. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Auburn,  Me.,  is  that  within  a  year 
every  shoe  factory  in  the  city  has 
doubled  its  capacity,  and  Auburn  is 
now  the  fourth  city  in  the  world  in 
the  production  of  footwear. 


EXPERTS  ON  FINISHING 
LEATHER. 

The  Woelfel  Embossing  &  Deco- 
rating Co.,  Peabody,  Mass.,  are 
(building  an  addition  to  their  fac- 
tory, and  will  double  its  size.  They 
now  are  making  a  specialty  of  fin- 
ishing leather  for  the  slhoe  trade, 
and  their  business  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. They  have  one  of  the  largest 
equipments  of  smooth  plating  ma- 
chines in  the  country.  They  finish 
leather  for  tanner  and  slhoe  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  and  the  West  as  far 
as  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ernest  Woelfel,  of  the  firm,  sailed 
June  10  for  a  trip  in  Europe.  He 
will  spend  some  time  studying  the 
finish  of  leather  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  He  is  a  native  of 
Germany. 


Black 
Burnishing 
Wax 


TRY  OURS 

and  see 
if  it  does 
not  last 
longer, 
pound  by 
pound, 
than 

what  you 
are 
now- 
using. 

Its 

worthy 
of  your 
attention. 


L  &  H.  Blacking  Co. 

Brockton,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

135  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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AUBURN    SHOE   MEK  .HOLD 
OUTING. 

Members  of  Pine  Tree  Association 
of  Superintendents  and  Foremen 
were  guests  of  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Co.  men,  Saturday  after- 
noon, June  14,  at  an  outing  held 
at  the  Lake  Auburn  Fish  Hatchery 
grounds.  There  were  sports  and 
refreshments,  and  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon  was  passed.  By  a  score 
of  20  to  8,  the  hosts  defeated  their 
guests  in  a  game  of  baseball. 

Auburn  shoe  manufacturers  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  erecting  ornamental 
electric  lights  on  some  of  the  busi- 
est streets.  The  board  of  trade  has 
charge  of  ;the  matter. 

— Officers  of  Pine  Tree  Associa- 
tion are  arranging  for  the  fifth  an- 
nual outing,  which  will  be  held  at 
Gurnet  on  the  New  Meadows  River, 
probably  on  Saturday,  July  19. 


BUILDING  NEW  MILL. 

J.  Spaulding  &  Sons  (Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  leatherboard  and  fibre 
specialties,  are  constructing  a  new 
mill  at  South  Milton,  N.  H.,  It  will 
be  100x208  feet,  four  stories  high, 
of  concrete  and  fireproof  through- 
out. It  will  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  leatherboard  specialties. 
It  is  said  that  the  Spauldings  are 
the  largest  producers  of  these  goods 
in  the  country.  Among  the  special- 
ties are  dress-suit  cases,  warehouse 
boxes,  luncheon  boxes,  fishing  tackle 


cases,  covers  for  hay  cocks,  phono- 
graph horns  and  like  articles.  The 
new  mill  will  be  driven  by  water 
power,  and  the  dam  of  the  river 
will  be  raised  to  secure  additional 
power. 


SHOE  AND  LEATHER  PICNIC. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Roches- 
ter (N.  Y.)  Shoe  and  Leather  Club 
was  held  on  Saturday,  June  14,  at 
Manitou  Beach.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  members  were  present,  and 
great  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
day  is  due  to  President  iF.  A.  Sher- 
wood and  John  S.  Groh,  chairman 
of  the  committee.  After  a  number 
of  races  and  sports,  a  fish  and 
chicken  dinner  was  served,  which 
many  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
they  had  ever  eaten. 


"MIKE"  MURPHY  ONCE  LASTED 
SHOES. 

"Mike"  Murphy,  the  great  trainer 
of  college  athletes,  who  died  re- 
cently, and  who  was  held  in  much 
esteem  by  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  shoe 
laster  by  trade, ,  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  He  learned  his  trade 
in  Natick,  Mass.,  and  he  worked  in 
various  Massachusetts  factories.  He 
was  interested  in  athletic  sports, 
and  he  engaged  in  a  number  of 
running  races.  He  showed  so  much 
skill  in  athletic  sports  that  his  ser- 
vices were  demanded  as  a  trainer 
of  college  athletes. 


STAY  WEBS 
AND  TAPES 


PULL  STRAPS 
FACINGS 


HO  I» 

'ebbing* 

i       r  V 


Go 


1C, 


Office' and  Factory,  Pawtucke 
PO. Address,  ProvidenceJ?,!. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
SUBMITTED. 


NewaYork  Representatives 
WOOD  AND  HARE 
66-72  Leonard  St. 


Western  Representative 
CHAS.  F.  RICHARD 
9th  and  Locust  St..  St.  Louis 


Brockton  and  South  Shore* 

Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc, 


— Business  men  of  Brockton  are 
commenting  on  the  recent  report 
from  the  City  of  Lynn,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  that  city, 
the  wages  paid  out  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  exceeded  the  wages  paid 
to  all  the  shoe  workers  of  thet  city 
by  $25,000.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  wage  list  twas  $200,000  per 
week,  and  the  shoe  workers,  $175,- 
000  per  week.  In  Brockton  the  shoe 
industry  and  its  allied  industries  is 
the  chief  business,  although  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  different  in- 
dustries, but  carried  on  on  a  small 
scale.  The  nearest  the  city  ever 
came  to  getting  a  big  industry,  was. 
when  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  wage  list  was  $200,000  per 
they  later  decided  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  Beverly. 

— -Firms  that  are  going  to  use 
the  new  "Mlade  in  GBrockton"  stamp 
and  have  signed  contracts  for  the 
same  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, are  the  Churchill  &  Alden 
Co.,  T.  D.  Barry  Co.,  P.  B.  Keith 
Shoe  Co.,  Thompson  Bros.,  Whitman 
&  Keith  Co.,  Nesmith  Shoe  Co.,  and 
the  M.  A.  Packard  Co. 

— Ex-Governor  W.  L.  Douglas, 
head  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
of  Brockton,  who  is  touring  Europe 
on  his  wedding  trip,  is  expected 
home  about  June  27th.  He  and  his 
bride  will  go  at  once  to  their  sum- 
mer home  at  Monument  Beach, 
where  the  ex-governor  will  spend 
the  most  of  his  spare  time  cruising 
on  his  yacht. 

— The  Condon  Bros  Co.  of  Brock- 
ton have  been  granted  the  use  of 
the  "Made  in  Brockton"  stamp,  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

— (Delegates  to  the  bi-ennial  con- 
vention of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union,  whicn  is  to  be  held  in 
Montreal,  Can.,  left  Brockton  last 
Saturday.  Nine  from  the  cutters' 
union,  eight  from  the  sole  leather 
workers,  fourteen  from  the  stitch- 
ers, five'  from  dressers  and  packers, 
five  from  the  finishers,  four  from 
sole  fasteners,  three  from  vampers, 
three  from  treers,  four  from  edge- 
makers,  eight  from  lasters  and  seven 
from  the  mixed  union.  Two  mat- 
ters of  special  interest  to  the  shoe 
workers  of  Brockton  and  the  South 
Shore  shoe  district  will  be  the  seat- 
ing of  delegates  from  the  Lasterg' 
Union,  and  the  re-opening  of  the 
question  of  the  referendum  in  the 
election  of  general  officers. 

— A.  H.  Howe  &  Co.  succeeds  N. 
C.  Clark  &  Co.,  in  the  leather  rem- 
nant and  shoe  siipplv  business,  on 
Centre  street  in  Brockton. 

— James  Riley  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion as  foreman  of  the  gang  room  at 
the  factory  of  the  L.   A.  Crossett 


Co.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
iS'mardon  Shoe  Co.  of  Montreal,  Can. 

— -John  Kelliher,  president  of  the 
Treers'  Union  of  Brockton,  who  is 
employed  in  the  treeing  room  of  the 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  was  given 
a  fine  leather  traveling  bag  by  the 
men  employed  in  the  room.  Charles 
»F\  Penney  made  the  presentation 
speech.  Mr.  Kelliher  was  one  of  the 
three  delegates  elected  to  go  to  the 
bi-ennial  convention  in  Montreal. 

— Myron  L.  Keith,  vice-president 
of  the  George  E.  Keith  Co.  of  Brock- 
ton, was  presented  a  silver  loving 
cup  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brockton 
Country  Club  last  Saturday. 
Keith  was  the  first  president  of  the 
club  and  still  retains  an  active  po- 
sition in  its  affairs. 

— The  Howard  Leather  Process 
Co.,  with  offices  at  200  Summer 
street,  Boston,  informs  us  that  th«y 
do  not  anticipate  any  prolonged  in- 
convenience owing  to  the  recent  fire 
and  tha,t  they  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  fill  orders  promptly. 

— The  Gait  Shoe  Co.,  Gait,  On- 
tario, is  building  a  four-story  brick 
factory,  50  by  100  feet.  This  is  a 
modern  structure  in  every  way,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed. 

— The  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  have  declared  a 
3  1-2  semi-annual  dividend  on  the 
stock,  payable  at  once. 

— Last  Saturday,  representatives 
of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  As- 
sociation left  Boston  on  a  special 
Pullman  train  for  Montreal,  Can., 
to  attend  the  opening  session  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoeworkers'  convention, 
which  opened  in  that  city  Monday 
morning,  June  16. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 


Gaaranteed  to  Cot  straight 

Fit  Patterns  Perfectly 

and  Stand  Up  Better  thaa 
any  Dies  made. 


Sucessor  to  A.  M.  HOWE 
(  Established  186 7 ) 
John  J.  AdamS   Worcester,  Ma»» 

SHANKS  of  all  kinds 


Men's- Boys' -Women's  Misses 
We  make  our  own  steeU 
CHURCHILL  &  ALLEN,  Lynn,  Mat». 
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SQUEAKING  McKAYS. 

The  writer  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  more  objectionable  to  Mc- 
Kay shoes  and  more  especially  in 
the  better  lines  than  their  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  squeak. 

This  is  a  fault  that  is  especially 
'Obnoxious  at  a  time  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  popular  drift  toward 
the  better  class  of  McKay  sewed 
shoes  instead  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  welts,  and  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  tendency,  shoe 
manufacturers  seeking  business  on 
medium  and  fine  McKay  shoes, 
should  endeavor  to  remove  any  such 
grounds  for  criticism  or  refusal  to 
buy  the  shoes,  especially  if  such  a 
trouble  can  be  avoided  at  a  very  in- 
significant expense. 

There  has  lately  been  placed  up- 
on the  market  a  liquid  compound 
which  is  applied  with  a  brush.  This 
compound  may  be  spread  all  over 
the  flesh  side  of  a  McKay  sole.  It 
is  thin,  spreads  easily,  and,  there- 
fore, is  very  quickly  applied.  It 
also  dries  quickly  so  that  when  the 
operative  h'as  finished  a  case,  the 
first  shoes  are  ready  to  go  ahead. 

But,  while  this  preparation  dries 
quickly  to  the  point  of  enabling  the 
shoes  to  go  right  along,  it  never 
dries  to  the  extent  of  becoming  hard 
or  brittle>  but  remains  plastic  and 
does  not  crack  or  flake.  It  forms  a 
very  thin  film  which  is  not  notice- 
able in  trimming  or  setting  the  edge 
and  yet  is  efficient  in  preventing 
any  squeak  between  the  flexible  welt 
and  the  outsole  of  a  mock  welt  Mc- 
Kay shoe.  The  same  preparation 
may  be  needed  on  the  insole  under 
the  shank  piece  or  on  the  insole  of 
the  forepart  under  the  bottom  fill- 
ing. 

Wherever  two  pieces  of  leather 
chafe  together,  this  preparation  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage,  and 
aside  from  the  anti-squeak  proper- 
ties there  is  this  important  advan- 
tage that  the  preparation  is  water- 
proof, •  and  that  the  thin  film  be- 
tween the  outsole  and  the  insole 
will  protect  the  foot  from  moisture 
absorbed  by  the  outsole. 


CHINESE  STUDENT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN LEATHER  TRADE. 

T.  G-.  Horn,  a  Chinese  student,  is 
studying  American  leather  making, 
having  in  mind  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning to  China  and  starting  a 
tannery  of  the  modern  American 
styles.  He  has  taken  a  course  in 
leather  making  at  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  has  worked  in 
several  tanneries  of  Salem  and  Pea- 
body,  Mass.  He  is  now  located  in 
Lynn.  He  will  next  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  study  kid  and  sole  leather 
manufacturing.  In  December,  he 
will  sail  for  China.  He  will  choose 
a  location  for  a  tannery  near  Han- 
kon,  an  important  interior  city  of 
China.    Then  he  will  return  to  this 


country,  arriving  in  about  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  and  he  will  buy  an  equip- 
ment for  his  tannery. 

Mr.  Horn  says  that  the  new 
Chinese  Republic  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  It  likes  Americans,  and 
it  will  buy  many  American  goods. 
Its  peoiple  are  putting  on  modern 
apparel,  including  soles  of  leather. 
They  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
leather  in  the  future.  Already,  they 
have  a  few  modern  tanneries  and 
shoe  shops  that  are  encouraged  by 
the  government.  They  soon  will 
have  more. 


CINCINNATI  SHOE  MEN'S  OUT- 
ING. 

The  Cincinnati  Shoe  Men's  Associ- 
ation, which  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  shoe  dealers,  were  re- 
sponsible for  an  outing  at  Chester 
Park,  May  31,  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  a  large  number  of  local 
shoe  merchants.  The  shoe  dealers 
had  a  fine  crowd  in  attendance  at 
this  outing,  which  is  now  an  annual 
affair.  The  weather  was  ideal  and 
made  'it  possible  for  the  shoe  deal- 
ers to  go  through  with  their  pro- 
gram, which  consisted  of  athletic 
events  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
the  most  popular  man  or  woman  in 
the  several  classes  which  make  up 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  both  re- 
tail and  manufacturing.  One  of  the 
means  of  inducing  the  large  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  factory  shoe 
workers  is  to  give  prizes  to  the  most 
popular  men  or  women  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  factory. 
The  following  are  the  iprize  win- 
ners: 

1st  prize,  foreman  and  workman, 
Frank  Rudolph,  shoe  cutter  for  the 
Julian  &  Kokenge  Co. 

2nd  prize,  foreman  and  workman, 
Frank  Schaefer,  with  the  Roth  Shoe 
Mfg.  Co. 

The  most  popular  forelady  and 
working  girl,  Bessie  Euchs,  of  the 
Val  Duttenhofer  S'ons  Co. 

The  most  popular  stockkeeper  in 
jobbing  houses,  Robt.  Wulfekamp, 
with  the  Mann  &  Longini  Shoe  Co. 

The  most  popular  retail  shoe  sales- 
lady, Clara  Buschman,  with  P. 
Buschman,  retail  dealer. 

The  most  popular  retail  shoe  sales- 
man, Ed.  Connor,  with  the  Irwin 
Shoe  Co.,  retail  dealers. 

The  fund  realized  from  this  outing 
is  to  be  used  by  the  Cincinnati  Shoe 
Men's  Association  for  improving  and 
adding  to  the  attractive  features  of 
their  fishing  camip  and  new  summer 
home  on  the  Little  Miami  River. 
The  recent  floods  caused  this  camp 
considerable  damage,  but  the  shoe 
dealers  have  gotten  everything  in 
first-class  snape  to  entertain  any 
and  all  members  of  the  shoe  indus- 
try who  care  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  the  summer  heat 
and  cool  off  at  this  camp. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Massachusetts  iSavings  B'ank  Liife 
Insurance  continues  to  grow  and 
secure  the  increasing  cooperation  of 
business  men.  Recognizing  that  this 
state  system  furnishes  the  best  in- 
surance at  the  lowest  cost,  more 
than  200  companies  in  Massachu- 
setts have  become  agencies  for  this 
form  of  insurance.  The  agree.  if 
desired,  to  collect  the  premiums  of 
their  employes  through  the  pay  en- 
velopes and  transmit  the  money  to 
the  Savings  Insurance  Banks,  and 
they  have  also  arranged,  through 
cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Savings  Insurance  League,  to  ac- 
quaint their  employes  with  the  de- 
tails and  advantages  of  this  state 
system. 

In  any  one  industry  the  largest 
num'ber  of  agencies  are  'among  shoe 
manufacturers  and  include  the  fol- 
lowing concerns: 


SALESMEN  USING  AUTOS. 
The  use  of  autos  by  salesmen 
who  visit  New  England  shoe  manu- 
facturers, continues  to  increase. 
Now,  at  least  one  firm  has  an  auto 
as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  its 
Boston  store.  It  is  used  very  much 
by  salesmen  who  visit  sihoe  factories 
in  the  North  Shore  and  the  South 
Shore  districts.  Several  salesmen 
provide  their  own  autos.  One  of 
th-ese  charges  up  to  his  firm  the 
amount  that  he  would  spend  on  rail- 
road fares,  and  uses  the  money  for 
the  keep  of  his  auto.  The  keep  of 
the  machine  costs  more  than  would 
railroad  fares.  But  the  salesman  is 
able,  by  using  the  auto,  to  make 
more  calls  each  week,  to  increase 
his  sales,  and  to  add  to  his  com- 
missions. 


DO  IT  NOW! 

Students  of  psychology  tell  us  that 
the  average  life  of  an  impression  is 
three  seconds.  Perhaps  in  this  way 
we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  to 
get  a  thought  into  the  mind  of  the 
average  man  requires  much  repeti- 
tion. Applying  this  to>  the  matter 
of  unionism,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
necessity  for  saying  again  and  again: 
Do  it  now. 

If  definite  notice  were  given  to- 
day that  Gabriel  would  blow  ihis 
trumpet  the  15th  day  of  July,  and 
all  the  people  were  warned  individu- 
ally, time  and  again  to  be  ready,  40 
per  cent  of  them  would  go  up  to 
the  last  minute,  thinking  the  date 
had  been  set  for  the  15th  of  August, 
or  for  some  other  date  in  some  other 
month. 

We  need  to  tell  important  things 
over  and  over.  Otherwise,  they  will 
neither  be  understood  nor  heeded. 

Your  fellow  worker  ought  to  join 
the  union.  But  telling  him  once  will 
not  convince  him;  twice  may  not 
do  lit;  or  even  a  hundred  times  may 
leave  him  undecided.    But  just  as 


dripping  water  will  finally  wear 
away  the  hardest  rock,  so  will  your 
constant  reminding  eventually  pene- 
trate your  fellow  worker's  conscious- 
ness, and  he  will  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  what  you  have  to  say. 

I  have  had  some  of  our  brothers 
come  up  and  say:  "Well,  what  is 
the  use  of  talking  to  that  fellow? 
There  is  no  chance  to  get  him,  any- 
way." B-ut  don't  get  discouraged; 
don't  give  it  up  the  first  or  the  sec- 
ond time,  but  keep  at  it.  Persist- 
ency has  a  special  affinity  for  suc- 
cess. Just  remember  that  it  is  the 
last  lap  that  wins  the  race,  the  last 
dollar  that  pays  the  bill,  the  last 
ounce  of  weight  that  lifts  the  burden, 
the  last  inch  that  makes  the  beams 
correct.  Apply  this  in  your  every- 
day life  and  you  will  soon  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  doing  things  by 
halves,  or  of  nearly  doing  them. 
Keep  up  the  agitation,  and  you  are 
sure  to  win. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  NON-EM-  , 
PLOYMENT. 

The  Germans  Jiave  a  system  of  in- 
surance againsT  non-employment 
which  might  work  well  in  this 
country.  To  the  non-employment  in- 
surance fund  the  German  workman 
may  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
earnings.  Usually  ihis  employer 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  fund. 
The  insured  workman  may  receive 
benefits  from  the  fund  in  case  he  is 
thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of 
dull  business,  or  iby  sickness.  Or  he 
may  even  collect  a  benefit  for  loss 
of  wages  on  a  holiday. 

In  this  country  it  is  the  custom 
for  thrifty  men  to  save  from  their 
wages  a  fund  that  protects  them 
against  a  rainly  day,  or  that  pro- 
vides them  against  with  money  for 
a  'holiday  celebration.  But  such 
thrifty  persons  are  not  as  numerous 
as  they  once  were.  Perhaps  the  or- 
ganized effort,  ilke  that  of  Germany, 
to  save  for  protection  against  a 
rainy  day,  might  bring  very  good 
results. 


NO  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT. 

E.  E.  Durand  has  resigned  as  sup- 
erintendent of  the  factory  of  the 
Woodbury  Shoe  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass., 
to  engage  in  business  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  'of  Hodgdon,  Durand 
Co.,  Salem,  Mass.  No  successor  will 
be  appointed.  The  duties  to  which 
he  formerly  attended  will  be  looked 
after  by  members  of  the  firm,  H.  O., 
R.  H.,  and  O.  L.  Woodbury.  The 
factory  1  of  the  Woodbury  Co.  is 
credited  with  being  one  of  the  best 
systematized  in  the  North  iShore 
district.  It  has  a  capacity  of  '6i,000 
pairs  of  shoes  daily. 


— Irving  L.  Keith,  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  cement  manufacturer,  sail- 
ed yesterday  for  England,  where  he 
will  visit  the  manufacturing  trade. 


TRADE  WANTS 

-m  y|" ANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
Y/ 1    obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  various 

departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents   per  word  for  two  weeks;   6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  lor  four  weeks. 

Advertisements  to  appear  in  this  department  must  be  in  this  office  by 
Thursday  morning  to  insure  publication. 


HELP  WANTED. 
WANTED — Cost  man,     must  be 

thoroughly  familiar  with  cost  ac- 
counting methods  and  factory  sys- 
tems. State  age,  experience,  ref- 
erences and  salary.  Address  3  261-G, 
©are  of  American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — First-class  fitting  room 
machinist.  Must  he  expert  on 
Reece  machines.  Address  3621-G, 
care  of  American  Snoemaking. 


WANTED — At  once,  foreman  for 
bottoming  room  in  Canadian  factory 
making  McKays  and  Standard  Screw, 
must  be  able  to  run  the  machines 
and  teach  help.  Apply  giving  ex- 
perience, references  and  salary  ex- 
pected, to  5000-U,  care  of  American 
Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  lasting  and  bot- 
toming room  foreman,  one  who  can 
run  a  lasting  machine  if  necessary; 
also  one  who  understands  heeling 
and  edge-setting  on  misses',  chil- 
dren's and  infants'  McKay  shoes, 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and 
can  teach  green  help  if  necessary. 
We  would  consider  a  good  assistant 
foreman,  if  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands McKay  shoes.  To  such  a  man 
we  have  a  good  opening.  Address 
865,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
Childrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED — Stitching 
room  machinist  in  large  factory,  ex- 
pert of  the  Reece  Button  Hole  Ma- 
chine. Address  6,'28,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  assist- 
ant superintendent,  men's  or  wo- 
men's McKays  or  welts.  Practical 
knowledge  in  all  departments  from 
cutting  room  down.  Shoe  cutter 
by  trade;  would  consider  foreman's, 
position.  Co  iany where,  Canada  pre- 
ferred. Address  1986,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 


■POSITION  WANTED — Office  man, 
experienced  on  manufacturing  de- 
tails and  bookkeeping,  wants  posi- 
tion. Go  anywhere.  Address  19  8'5». 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Experi- 
enced and  competent  buyer,  good 
cost  man  or  assistant  superintend- 
ent. Seven  years'  experience.  Good 
references.  Address  1388,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  forewo- 
man on  women's  fine  shoes.  Wide  ex- 
perience^and  ability  to  handle  large 
room.  Address  2  7  2,  care  of  Ame  l- 
can  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  or  lasting  room  on  high- 
grade  shoes,  or  would  take  a  posi- 
tion as  inspector  or  crowning.  Will 
go  anywhere.  A-l  references.  Ad- 
dress 1984,  care  of  American  Sihoe- 
making. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  bottom  finishing  department  from 
heeling  to  packing.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Address  271, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent or  quality  man.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  in  factories  making 
finest  line  of  men's  and  women's 
welts.  Look  up  my  references  and 
have  a  talk  with  me.  Address  447> 
care  of  American  STioemaking. 
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POSITION  WANTED  as  fioreman 
of  making  room.  Has  had  18  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Address  270,  oare  oif 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent, or  would  take  charge  of 
making  room;  good  organizer,  and 
practical  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
730,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  130 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


JOBS  AND  MISMATES  WANTED 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


LAST  COMPANY  SQLD. 

The  Chicago  Last  and  Die  Co. 
has  been  purchased  by  Stanislaw 
Kemper  and  Chicago  capitalists,  who 
will  reorganize  and  continue  the 
business.  Mr.  Kemper  also  acquires 
an  interest  in  the  Michigan  Block 
Co.,  holdings  of  the  old  company. 


— The  Cincinnati  Shoe  and  Leath- 
er Club  will  hold  its  annual  outing 
at  Bond  Hill,  Saturday,  June  28. 
The  memjbers  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  serving  of  the  annual  chick- 
en dinner  pronounced  by  many  visit- 
ors to  be  the  greatest  treat  to  be 
obtained  west  of  New  York  City. 


— The  Grlencairn  Mfg.  Co.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Charles  M.  Porter,  form- 
erly with  John  Donallan  &  Co.  The 
Glencairn  Mfg.  Co.  manufacture 
silk  and  mercerized  shoe  lacings, 
with  a  Boston  office  at  160  South 
street.  / 


— E.  D.  Moody,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  with  Wilder  &  Co.,  at 
their  Boston  office,  has  severed  his 
connections  and  will  now  represent 
the  F.  Mi.  Shaw  Corporation  of 
Brockton,  Mass. 


— The  American  Hide  &  Leather 
Co.  are  to  remove  their  general  of- 
fices at  Chicago  to  1322  Elston 
avenue,  where  they  will  occupy 
quarters  in  their  new  office  'building. 
They  will  retain  the  city  salesroom 
at  203  West  Lake  street. 


— The  Rochester  (N.  Y.J  office 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
will  be  removed  to  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Empire 
Last  Works  on  Mill  street. 


— J.  E.  McDonald  succeeds  Mr. 
Bennett  in  covering  the  Middle- 
Western  territory  for  the  Richard | 
Young  Co. 


SHOE  FACTORY  PROPOSED  IN 
NOVA  SCOTIA. 

A  committee  recently  appointed 
reported  to  the  Sydney  Board  of 
Trade  as  follows: 

"The  shoe  industry  properly  or- 
ganized and  with  sufficient  capital 
would  meet  with  financial  success. 
There  is  no  similar  industry  in  our 
near  vicinity.  The  population  of 
Cape  Breton  alone  is  over  120,000, 
and  the  annual  importations  of 
boots  and  shoes  into  this  district  is 
boots  and  shoes  into  this  district  is 
something  enormous.  The  monthly 
payroll  for  Sydney  and  vicinity  is 
over  $1,125,000  and  is  increasing. 
The  market  for  pit  shoes  and  fisher- 
men's boots  is  the  largest  of  any 
district  in  Canada.  The  Sydney  city 
council  has  offered  generous  en- 
couragement for  such  an  industry  in 
exemption  from  taxes  and  a  mini- 
mum water  rate.  All  boot  and  shoe 
factories  in  our  Province  (Nova 
Scotia)  are  doing  a  prosperous  and 
steadily  increasing  business  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  an  in- 
dustry should  not  meet  with  success 
in  Sydney." 

The  board  of  trade  has  for  some 
time  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
location  of  a  shoe  factory  and  has 
been  in  communication  with  several 
parties. 


LYNN  CUTTERS  ABROAD. 

Thomas  Crowley  and  Joseph  Hadi- 
man,  two  Lynn  cutters,  now  are 
traveling  in  Europe  to  see  what 
sort  of  shoes  they  made  there,  and 
what  Europe  looks  like  generally. 
They  have  each  worked  at  the  bench 
in  the  factory  of  T.  J.  Kiley  &  Co., 
shoe  manufacturers  in  the  Trust 
Building  on  Broad  street,  Lynn,  for 
a  period  of  six  years. 


ALBANY  LAST  CO. 

ALBANY   -   -   NEW  YORK 


MAKING  GOOD 

LASTS 

SINCE  1903  :    :  : 


Let  us  Send  You  a  Trial  Pair. 
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IF  IT  BEARS 
THIS  MARK 


us*c 


You  Can  Rely 
Upon  The  Quality 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Go. 

Boston,        :  Mass. 
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A  Primer  Of 

Scientific  Management 


by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
member  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Introductory  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Esq. 

This  book  deals  with 
Time  Studies,  Motion 
Studies,  Prevention  of 
Soldiering,  Rates  of  Com- 
pensation and  all  points 
of  vital  interest  to  every 
man  interested  in  de- 
veloping efficiency  in  the 
factory.  - 

Price  Postpaid  $1.10 


DEMING  &  ROGERS  PUB.  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,     Boston,  Ma*s. 


"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  " 


By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
making,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  -      -  Boston 


NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  thi  following  technical  biaks  on  the  Shoe,  Leather,  and  allied  trades.  Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Sboemaking — Fred  A.  Gannon— $1.00. 

Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  The — C.  Morfit — $10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture — E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.   N.   Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear  Advertising — Wm.  Borsodi— 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs — TJnckless 
Home  Mechanics — G.  M.  Hopkin— 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making— P.  N.  Hasluck — 
Leather  Work—  C.  G.  Leland — $2.00. 

Leather  Industries   Laboratory  Book — H.  R.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's  Manual — H.  C.  Standage — $350. 

Leather  Manufacture— Stevens — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  Watt — $4-00. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.  Lamb,  F.  C.  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  R.  Trotman,  31.  A.— 

Manufacture     of  Lubricants,  Shoe    Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The— 

B  runner — ;$3.00. 
Manufacture  of  Leather,  The — C.  T. — $12.50. 
Modern  American  Tanning — Vol.  I,  $5.00;  Vol.  II,  $5  00. 
Manufacture   of  Leather — Bennett — $4,C»0. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes — F.  Y.  Golding — $3.00. 
Manual   of    Shoemaking— Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing — H.  Dussauce— $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Wm.  C.  Redfield — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming— >$0.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture— H.  R.  Procter — $7.50. 

Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon — $10.00. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $1.00. 

Standard  Pattern  Cutting — C.  J.   Ward — 

Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluck. 

Sewing  Machines — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Soldier's  Foot  and  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe   and   Leather   Lexicon — $0.40. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book— Hopkins  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  R.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam. 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  Levi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel — $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUB.  CO., 


212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Taek 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our  faollltlee  unable  us 
to  make  prompt  deliver- 
lea  of  high  grade  cutting 
dlea  on  terms  that  will 
save  you  money. 

BROOKTON  DIE  OO. 

Brooktoa,  MaM. 
Chicago       -  HoTorkUl 


SHOE  FACTORY 

BUYER'S  GUIDE 
Now  Ready  =  just  off  the  press 


1913 


A  most  complete  Buyer's  Reference  Book. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover  Price  $2.00 


Rogers  G  Atwood  Publishing  Co. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  «  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 


Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ToMaTCH  AuOHAOEi  foR  LEATHER  ANoCu>Th| 

A.Rosenthal 

jlgg^ 


.  YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78    11  " 
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BRUSH 


saFc° 


The  Brush  with  this  distinctive  mark  is  a 
Brush  of  quality. 

We  have  a  catalogue  all  ready  for  the  mail.    Send  for  it  and 
see  Safco  Brushes  fdr  all  shoe  factory  purposes. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


...Demand*.. 

BARBOUR'S 


Trade  Mark 


...Linen  Threads 


Manufactured  by 

BARBOUR  FLAX 
SPINNING  CO. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Established 

1784 


SELLING  AGENTS 

THE  LINEN  THREAD  CO. 

G£  rwnMUl*  Gi.  M  V  Chicago— Philadelphia—  Boston— Cincinnati—  St.  Loui« 
90  rranklin   Jt.,  W.  I.     San  Francisco    —     Rochester,  N.  Y.    —  Baltimore 


AMERICAN 
SHOEMAKING 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  FOREMEN 


r 


Sole  Leather 

Howard  Scoured  Oak  Sole  Leather 

in  sides,  'backs,  bends  and  offal.  Made  from 
a  strictly  BIG  FOUR  packer  hide  and  tanned 
especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
using  a  firm  hard  tanned  sole  leather  on 
their  shoes.  Looks  BEST.  WEARS  LONG- 
EST.    CUTS  CHEAPEST. 

CLEN  OAK 

An  Oak  tanned  sole  leather  for  the  use 
of  those  requiring  a  mellow  and  especially  - 
deep  grained  sole  leather.    Has  an  excep- 
tionally deep  grain,  and  is  adapted  for  work 
on  shoes,  requiring  deep  buffing. 

KORRY-KROME 

A  Chrome  tanned  waterproof  sole  leather. 
Works  and  finishes  as  easily  and  well  as  the 
best  Oak  sole  leather.  Will  not  slip  on  wet 
pavements.  Will  not  fray  or  spread  on  the 
edges,  and  in  addition  has  the  well-known 
long  wearing  qualities  of  chrome  tanned 
leather.  A  sole  that  will  wear  as  long  as 
the  upper.    SOLD  BY  THE  POUND. 


J.  W.  &  A.  P.  HOWARD  &  GO,,  Ltd. 


BOSTON  OFFICE 

95  SOUTH  ST. 


v.. 


CORRY,  PA. 

EST.  1867 
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The  Fortuna 


MODEL  E 

is  equipped  with  an  upper  as  well  as  lower 
feed,  adapting  it  for  heavy  leather  box  toes, 
counters,  rands,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
change  the  machine  for  various  size  boxes 
or  counters  as  no  matrix  is  used,  thereby 
saving  time  and  money.  This  model  is 
furnished  complete  with  countershaft 
necessary  to  operate  it. 

Capacity,  1  1-4  inches. 

Horse  power  required,  1-4. 


Fortuna  Machine  Co. 

127  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branches 

146  Summer  Street,  Boston  302  North  12th  Street,  St.  Louis 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 

 STOP  AT  :  


HOTEL  ST.  ANDREW 

Broadway  and  72d  St. 

EXCLUSIVE  FAMILY  ANE>  TRANSIENT  HOTEL 


Booth  Power  Folder 

Why  not  fold  your 

Button  Flies  and  Tops 

On  machines  improving  the 
work  and  reducing  the  cost? 


Hotel  Conducted  on 
European  Plan. 

Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite 
Remodeled  and  Modernized. 
Newly  Furnished  Throughout.' 

All  modern  conveniences,  abso-1 
lutely  fireproof,  a  few  minutes', 
ride  to  Theatres  and  Shopping 
District  by  elevated  road,  sur- 
face lines  and  Fifth  Ave.  stage. 
Subway  express  and  local  sta- 
tion at  door. 

S.  L..  ROOT,  Manager. 


Full  information  sent  upon  receipt 
of  your  patterns. 


BOSTON   MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  O.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The 


cc 


"American  Shoemaking  Directory" 

A  list  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  giving  location,  kind  of 
Bhoes  made,  oapacity,  and  names  of  superintendent  and  buyer.   2  3-4x5  1-2.   200  pages, 

"Shoe  Factory  Buyers'  Guide" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  Supplies,  classified  according  to  the  product. 
3  1-4x6 1-4.   230  pages.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  in  the  Shoe  Factory. 

"Shoe  Jobbers,  Wholesale  Finders,  and 
Department  Store  List" 

A  Directory  of  these  trades,  -classified  according  to  location.    2  3-4x5  1-2. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Shoe  Dealers" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  shoe  factory  supplies,  classified  findings  dealers,  classified  according 
to  the  product.   200  pages,  3  1-4  6  1-4. 

Buyers'  Guide  for  Leather  Manufacturers" 

For  Tanners,  Curriers,  Japanners,  Chemists,  Superintendents,  Foremen,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  product.    200  pages,  3  1-4x6  1-4. 

"Buyers'  Guide  for  Manufacturers  of  Fancy 
Leather  Goods" 

A  list  of  firms  selling  this  trade,  also  list  of  manufacturers  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 

PRICE  OF  OUR  DIRECTORIES.  $2.00  EACH  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 
Circulars  and  further  particular*,  tree  on  request. 

ROGERS  &  ATWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  -  .  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ensign  Lacing  Machine 


One  of  Two  Methods  by  which  any 
Lacing   Problem   Can   be  Solved 


FOR  LACING  SHOE  UPPERS  WITH  THREAD 

ANY  GRADE         ANY  SIZE  ANYWHERE 

Rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy  combined  is  the  unhesitat- 
ing testimony  of  every  user  to  date.  We  have  a  little  descrip- 
tive booklet  ready  to  mail  to  you  upon  request. 


THE  ELLIS  LACER 


Method 


THE  STANDARD  WIRE  LACING  DEVICE 
Write  us  About  Either  or  Both 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

FTTTmO  ROOM  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SEAM  WELTING 


A  continuous  Solid  Leather  Welting  having  a 
ronnd  finished  beaded  edge. 

It  improves  and  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  seam. 

FURNISHED  IN  THREE  WIDTHS,  3-32-in.  (No. 
3),  4-32-in.  (No.  2),  and5-32-in.  (No.  1),  in  two  colors— 
BLACK  AND  NEUTRAL  RUSSET.  The  No.  3  is  also 
furnished  in  a  Patent  Leather  Finish  for  use  on  patent 
leather  or  highly  finished  black  leather  work. 

Put  up  on  spools  holding  approximately  250  yards 
and  packed  in  individual  cartons,  12  cartons  (approxi- 
mately 3000  yards)  in  a  container. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Sales  Department 

Boston,  Massachusetts  jj 
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REDUCE  YOUR  SHOE  COSTS  BY  CUTTING 
INSOLES  AND  BOX  TOES  FROM  OUR 

FLEXIBLE  INNERSOLING 

Furnished  in  Single,  Double  or  Three-Ply  Substances  as  Desired. 
Our  Buckram  Innersoling  is  Made  From  Canvas  or  Combinations 
of  This  Material  to  Meet  Every  Buyer's  Requirements. 


FAIRY  INNERSOLING 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
TKe  Ideal  Stock  for  Infants'  Soft  Soles 

Write  for  Prices— AND  THE  FREE  SAMPLE 

LANDERS  BROTHERS  CO.  -  Toledo,  0. 


ECONOMICAL    HEEL  MAKING 

IS  BEST  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  USING  THESE  MACHINES. 


W.  J.  YOUNG  MACHINERY  CO.,  LYNN.  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Lines  of  Counter  and  Heel  Making  Machinery. 
GIMSON  &  CO  ,  LEICESTER,  ENGLISH  AGENTS 
Represented  b   NOLLE3CHE-WERKE  CO.,  WEISSEWFELS,  GERMANY 
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FINISHING  ROLL  COVERS 


The  "open  type"  of  Roll  Cover  will  be  found  especially 
advantageous  for  use  between  bearings  and  in  other  places 
where  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  cover  of  the  "closed  type."  The 
"closed  type"  is  the  kind  of  cover  to  use  on  pad  brushes  where 
a  very  soft  effect  is  desired. 

Both  types  of  covers  are  carefully  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rial, and  have  been  pronounced  highly  satisfactory  by  the  large 
number  of  operators  now  using  them."  - 

Packed  in  cartons  containing  one  gross — twelve  dozen  of 
a  size,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen  each — six  cartons,  containing 
one  gross  each,  in  container.  This  method  of  packing  is  giving 
all-round  satisfaction,  as  it  eliminates  the  annoyance  caused 
by  mixed  sizes  and  soiled  stock. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  all  inquiries  for  further 
particulars  as  to  sizes  and  prices. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 


OPEN- CLOSED 


TYPES, 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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4  clicking  machines  driven  by  one  2  H.  P.  Motor  in  factory  of  F.  M.  Hodgdon,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

G-E  Motor  Drive  is  Economical 

Electric  Motor  Drive  is  economical  because  the  power  is  applied 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  With  mechanical  drive  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  power  is  consumed  in  transmission,  so  that  much  more 
power  must  be  generated  by  the  engine,  than  is  used  by  the  machines 
in  doing  useful  work. 

With  an  ordinary  mechanical  drive,  the  four  clicking  machines 
shown  in  the  illustration  would  probably  require  about  three  horse 
power  to  be  generated  by  the  engine.  The  2-horse-power  electric 
motor  now  does  the  work  easily. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  bulletin  No.  4931,  which  de- 
scribes a  number  of  up-to-date  electric  motor  installations  in  shoe 
factories. 


General  Electric  Company 

Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Address  Nearest  Office 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  W. 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  111. 


Va. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Office  of  Agent) 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Mattoon,  111. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SaltLakeCity.Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


For  Texas  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Co.,  (formerly  Hobson 
Electric  Co.)— Dallas,  El  Paso,  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.    For  Canadian  business 
refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  guarantee  of  | 
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YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

Grain  Counters 

suit  the  most  critical  manu- 
facturers.   Always  uniform 
in  quality. 


A  trial  will  convince  YOU  it 
PAYS  to  buy  counters  of  us 


YOUNG  &  SAMPSON 

LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ideal  Sole 
Racks 

are  used  all  over 
the  world. 

Their  use  prevents 
water  stains  and  ce- 
ment daubing. 
Stock  sizes  12  Prs. 
24  Prs.,  36  Prs. 

Donnelly 

Tubes,  Dies  and 
Punches 

have  been  adopted 
in  shoe  factories  as 
STANDARD. 

SHOE 
MACHINERY 

NEW  and  REBUILT 
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"VICTOR"  FLEXIBLE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC"  INNERSOLING 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

Has  actually  convinced  shoe  manufacturers 
that  it  is  as  durable  as  the  best  of  leather. 

For  all  grades  of  McKay  shoes,  including 
the  heaviest. 

Send  for  sample  of  our 

SPECIAL  DOUBLING 

which  enables  you  to  use  up  all  your  light 
leather  insoles. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  single,  double  and 
three-ply  Buckram  and  Canvases. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 

FRANK  W.  WHITGHER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO,    -    U.  S.  A. 


No  More  Cripples 

IF  YOU  USElTHE 

Lockett 
Crimping 
Machine 

FacilitatcsiL»sting  High 
Tocd'Shoes. 

Does  Away^With  Hot  Iron. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Lockett  Crimping  Machine  Co. 

BROC  KTON,  Telephone  3060  MASS. 


American  Shoemaking 

"THE  RED  BOOK" 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  AND  THINGS  PRACTICAL 

^AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  is  an  sums  to  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union. 

illustrated  weekly  magazine  of  iadus-  When    subscribers    have    occasion  to 

trial  lif«  and  things  practical  in  the  world  change  their  post  office  address  they  are 

of  shoemaking,  dealing  with  its  mechan-  requested  to  give  old  as  well  as  .lew  ad- 

ics,  methods,  systems,  its  technical  fea-  dress.   Single  copies,  5  cents.  American 

tu res  and  historical  facts — a  record  of  the  Shoemaking  has  subscribers  in  all  the 

doings  in  the  field  of  operating  shoe-  leading  shoe  centers  of  the  world, 

making— a  forum  of  opinion  and  discus-  ^REMITTANCES  should  be  made  in 

sion  for  shoe  manufacturers,  superintend-  ™  ^ew  York  or  Boston  Exchange,  by 

ents,  foremen,  students,  and  those  inter-  money  orders,  express  or  registered  letters, 

estwl  in  the  shoemaker's  art  and  his  field  Foreign  remittances  should  be  made  by 

of  operations.  International  Postal  Orders.  Address  all 

{[[SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE— $2.00  a  letters  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 

■*  year,  postpaid,  in  the  United  States,  name  of  the  publication,  for  which  they 

Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  Hawaiian  and  are  intended.  Letters  of  a  business  or  edi- 

Philippine  Islands.     To  England  and  torial  nature  should  not  be  addressed  lo 

Australia,  12s.  6d.       Germany,  13m.  individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the  paper 

France,  16f.,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  for  which  they  are  intended. 

AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING  PUBLISHING  GO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston. 
RUPERT  B.  ROGERS,  Manager 

ASSCOIATE  STAFF: 

FREDERICK  E.  ATWOOD,  Adv.  Mgr.  R.  W.  DOW,  Subscription  Dept. 

Erixwt  J.  Wright  108  Abington  Avenue,  Northampton,  England  j 
JOHS  RANTIL,  European  Agt..  Obrerusel,  Bei  Frankfort  A.  M„  Germany 
WM.  H.  ELSUM,  Australian  A  gent,  Melbourne,  Australia 


MULLEN'S 
Oil  Stain  Remover 

A  new  and  effective  preparation  for  re- 
moving oil  stains  from  colored  shoes. 
•  Leaves  the  stock  with  a  perfect  nat- 
ural finish. 

Dries  instantly.  No  delay  in  packing. 

Mullen  Brothers 

Makers  of  Leather  Repairers 

BROCKTON,  -  MASS. 

Western  Agents:  Blelock  Mfg.  Co.,  918  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Agents:  -    -    Keiffer  Brothers,  9i6  Prince  St.,  Montreal 

German  Agents:  -    -    -    -     Wachholtz     &    Hertz,  Hamburg 

English  Agents:  -    -      Crimson  &  Company,  Leicester,  England. 
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The  Keith  System 


(PATENTED) 


— for  sticking  any  sort 
of  tap  or  middle- sole 

on  any  kind  of  leather,  wet  or  dry, 
Oak,  Union,  Hemlock,  Chrome, 
Paraffined  or  Viscolized. 


The  Keitb  System 


(PATENTED) 


has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  do  the  work  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  when 
properly  used. 


IRVING  L.  KEITH 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SHOE  FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL    LIFE    AND     THINGS  PRACTICAL 


Published  Every  Saturday  in  the  Essex  Building,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  and  212  Essex 
St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  $2.00  per  Year,  Foreign,  $3.00  ;  Sample  Copy  5  cents 
Conducted  by  RUPERT  B.  ROGERS. 


Entered  at  the  Boston 

Postoffice  as  2nd  Class  Mali 

Matter. 

VOLUME  XLVII. 

JUNE  28 

NUMBER  12 

EFFICIENCY  EXPERTS 

The  next  group  of  American 
shoe  manufacturing  experts  who 
will  go  abroad  to  teach  American 
ways  will  probably  be  made  up 
of  men  skilled  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shoe  trade,  according 
to  the  principles  of  scientific 
management.  This  new  science 
of  industry  is  enabling  American 
shoe  manufacturers  to  save  their 
labor  much,  cut  down  their  man- 
ufacturing expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  their  product. 
It  is  causing  a  revolution  in 
American  shoe  manufacturing  as 
surely  as  did  shoe  machinery. 

As  soon  as  American  shoe  firms 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  this 
new  science  of  industry  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  knowledge  of  it 
from  shoe  manufacturers  abroad, 
and  men  who  are  skilled  in  it  will 
have  opportunity  to  go  abroad  to 
teach  it,  just  as  American  super- 
intendents have  had  opportunity 
to  go  abroad  to  teach  the  present 
American  manufacturing  meth- 
ods. 


BOOT  LEGS  AND  LEATHER. 

The  Russian  leather  trade  is  de- 
pressed. The  Russian  army  has 
adopted  shoes  in  place  of  leg 
boots.  "This  reform,  by  which 
boot  legs  will  be  done  away  with, 
threatens  the  tanning  industry 
with  a  loss  of  millions. ' '  So  John 
H.  Snodgrass,  U.  S.  Consul,  re- 


<  OR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

ports  from  Moscow,  Russia. 

It  is  furthermore  interesting  to 
note  that  American  people,  es- 
pecially women,  are  wearing  more 
boots  than  ever,  considering  boots 
more  stylish  and  comfortable 
than  low  cut  shoes,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  leather 
in  America  has  increased  very 
much. 

WOULDN'T  BUILD  ENGLISH 
STYLE  FACTORY. 

A  one-story  factory,  like  some 
shoe  factories  of  England,  was 
recommended  to  the  manager  of 
a  large  New  England  shoe  firm 
that  is  to  build  an  additional  fac- 
tory. 

"I  would  not  construct  a  one- 
story  factory, ' '  declared  the  man- 
ager after  hearing  the  arguments 
presented  in  favor  of  it.  "I'll  con- 
struct a  shop  five  stories  or  more 
high.  The  one-story  factory 
•spreads  out  the  factory  system, 
the  power  and  everything  else  too 
much.  The  American  style  fac- 
tory, from  five  to  eight  stories 
high,  conecentrates  manufactur- 
ing, and  keeps  down  costs,  such 
as  time  of  workmen  and  of  the 
factory  system,  heat  and  power, 
taxes,  interest  and  insurance.  I 
believe  in  the  policy  of  getting 
all  the  business  you  can  under 
one  roof,  and  for  this  reason  I'll 
construct  a  factory  five  stories 
high,  or  more,  but  never  a  shop 
one  story  high." 
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FAKE  LABELS. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Robbins,  chair- 
man of  the  Vigilants'  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  made  a  strong  plea  recent- 
ly for  the  elimination  of  fake 
advertising  and  fake  labels  when 
addressing  the  convention  of  ad- 
vertising men  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
recently.  The  committee  of  which 
he  is  a  member  is  doing  some  ef- 
fective work  to  eliminate  this 
style  of  publicity,  and  it  ought  to 
receive  the  support  of  honest 
merchants  everywhere. 

While  the  advertiser  may  gain 
a  temporary  advantage  by  mis- 
representation, the  only  kind  of 
publicity  that  wins  in  the  long 
run  is  that  which  does  not  at- 
tempt to  fool  the  buyer  by  sup- 
plying him  with  an  inferior  prod- 
uct under  the  guise  of  a  high 
sounding  label  or  flowery  de- 
scription. A  certain  amount  of 
superlative  is  excusable  in  adver- 
tising, misstatements  or  fake 
labels  should  be  done  away  with, 
not  only  because  they  are  detri- 
mental to  the  advertiser  himself, 
but  is  a  reflection  on  all  adver- 
tising and  tend  to  discredit  honest 
announcements. 

We  quote,  below  from  Mr.  Rob- 
bins'  address: 
"Constructive  advertising  builds 
and  maintains  confidence  by 
means  of  honest  meritorious 
goods.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  goods  that  are  not  de- 
pendable. 

"Shall  we,  the  honest  adver- 
tisers of  America,  representing 
nearly  99  per  cent  of  the  $750,- 
000,000  or  more  spent  annually  in 
America  for  publicity,  longer  per- 
mit from  50  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  depreciation  in  normal  earn- 
ing power  of  our  expenditures  by 
reason  of  the  deception  of  the 
few  parasites  who  feed  so  adroit- 
ly on  the  confidence  we  have 
inspired? 

"No;  a  thousand  times,  no. 
We  recognize  our  rights,  our 
duty  to  our  customers,  we  em- 
phatically say  to  the  fakirs : 
'You  must  go.  No  longer  will 
we  tolerate  your  proportion  '  to 
our  advertising  interests,  and  we 
emphatically  say  to  the  fakirs : 
You  must  go.    No  longer  will  we 


tolerate  your  wicked  imagina- 
tions, your  lying  statements,  your 
mischievous  devices,  your  shoddy 
and  harmful  products.  You  are 
in  a  hopeless  minority  and  you 
must  go  that  truth  in  advertising 
may  reign  triumphant  throughout 
our  land,  giving  us  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  return  for  our  advertising 
expenditures,  thereby  making  for 
greater  economy  in  operation  and 
lower  prices,  benefiting  the  whole 
people  and  establishing  adver- 
tising from  coast  to  coast  as  a 
standard  of  absolute  depend- 
ability.' " 

RAILROAD  SCALES  TO  BE  IN- 
SPECTED. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  expects 
to  begin,  soon  after  July  1,  the 
inspection  of  railroad  scales, 
starting  with  some  of  the  scales 
of  the  Eastern  roads.  This  test 
will  be  made  as  a  result  of  com- 
plaints from  shippers  as  to  the 
weights  charged  for  by  railroads, 
which  have  recently  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  for  some 
governmental  supervision  over 
railroad  track  scales,  as  well  as 
scales  used  by  shippers  doing  an 
interstate  business. 


MINIMUM  FREIGHT  RATE. 

Freight  rates  on  westbound 
import  traffic  from  Boston  must 
not  be  lower  than  from  New 
York  City.  This  decision  was 
made  last  week  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  a 
rehearing  of  the  so-called  dif- 
ferential case,  which  involved  the 
adjustment  of  rates  on  import 
traffic  among  the  cities  of  Bos, 
ton.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 


BROAD  TOE  HIGH  HEEL 

SHOES. 

It  looks  as  if  the  fashion  of 
broad  toe  shoes  with  high  heels 
had  come  in  American  fashions 
in  women's  footwear  to  stay  for 
a  while.  The  style  is  a  much  bet- 
ter fitter  than  the  pointed  toe, 
high  heel  shoe,  which  was  com- 
monly made  in  times  past,  for 
the  broad  toe  provides  room  for 
the  forepart  of  the  foot  as  it  is 
forced  down  into  the  front  of  the 
shoe  by  the  rise  of  the  heel. 
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DULL  REMNANT  BUSINESS. 

"The  leather  remnant  business 
is  getting  worse  and  worse, ' '  com- 
plained a  dealer.  "Shoe  manu- 
facturers are  cutting  up  leather 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  and 
the  waste  that  they  leave  for  us 
is  smaller  than  ever.  Formerly, 
we  used  to  get  trimmings  big 
enough  to  cut  small  shoes  from. 
Now,  we  get  such  trimmings  only 
from  the  shops  making  high-grade 
shoes.  The  use  of  interlocking 
patterns  in  cutting  rooms  has 
taken  away  from  us  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  remnants.  I  sup- 
pose these  economies  are  good 
for  the  shoe  manufacturers.  But 
they  are  starving  the  remnant 
dealer." 


NOISE  IN  BUSINESS. 
Its  Elimination  From  the  Factory 
A  Subject  Worth  Investi- 
gating. 

Efficiency  in  manufacturing  is 
often  absence  from  noise.  When 
shafting  and  machinery  is  run- 
ning smoothly  and  silently,  it  is 
usually  running  most  efficiently. 
When  a  shoemaker  is  working 
quietly  and  speedily  he  is  work- 
ing most  efficiently. 

Two  extreme  cases,  illustrating 
efficiency  of  silence,  have  been 
noticed  in  the  shoe  trade.  One 
is  the  case  of  a  manufacturer, 
who  had  a  vast  amount  of  busi- 
ness on  his  mind,  and  who  built 
himself  a  private  office  on  the 
roof  of  his  factory,  where  he 
would  be  free  from  interruption, 
and  from  the  noise  of  the  work- 
rooms. The  other  case  is  that 
of  a  manufacturer,  the  shafting 
in  whose  shop  is  so  noisy  that  he 
cannot  carry  on  conversation  in 
his  workrooms,  and  he  uses  the 
telephone  in  his  office  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  manu- 
facturer who  escaped  noise  in 
his  office  on  the  roof  prospered. 
The  man  who  suffers  noise,  and 
whose  every  thought,  word  and 
act  is  interrupted  by  the  clatter 
"of  his  machinery,  is  having  a  hard 
struggle  to  get  along. 

The  effect  of  noise  upon  the 
character  of  the  Workmen  has 
become  a  subject  to  study  among 
men  of  science  just  as  the  influ- 
ence of  air  upon  the  light,  and 


light  upon  the  eyes,  has  become 
a  subject  of  study  by  doctors. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  ex- 
cess of  noise  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  worker,  and  is  a 
hindrance  to  him  in  his  daily 
occupation.  In  European  cities, 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  noise 
have  been  enacted,  and  it  is  likely 
that  similar  laws  will  be  enacted 
in  this  country  in  the  future. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many 
shoe  manufacturers  will  antici- 
pate such  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  factory  noise  as 
the  authorities  may  establish.  Al- 
ready, study  of  power  problems 
has  reduced  to  a  minmum  the 
noise  of  shafting  in  shoe  shop 
workrooms,  and  inventors  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  noiseless  machin- 
ery. 


— The  waterproof  paper  toe 
piece  used  to  protect  the  tips 
and  linings  from  the  toe-gum 
should  not  be  too  large.  It  is 
preferable  to  have  them  a  quar- 
ter to  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  tip  when  the 
toe  peces  are  in  place  clear 
back  to  the  tip  seam.  If  they 
are  used  this  way  the  pulling- 
over  pincers  will  scarcely  engage 
them  so  they  will  not  tear,  nor 
will  they  be  pulled  forward  sc 
as  to  fail  to  protect  the  top  of 
the  tip  next  to  the  tip  seam.  A 
little  ordinary  common  sense  in 
such  matters  will  help  to  get  the 
best  results. 


THE   DUMB  BELL  PULL. 
A  New  Idea  To  Take  the  Place 
of  the  Web  Pull  on  Men's 
Shoes. 

The  days  of  the  homely  dis- 
figuring pull  strap  on  men's  shoes 
appear  to  be  numbered.  On  sev- 
eral lines  of  men's  shoes  in  this 
season's  samples  there  is  being 
shown  a  new  device  which  does 
away  with  the  ancient  but  useful 
pull  strap  on  a  man's  shoe. 

The  new  invention,  patents  on 
which  are  pending,  consists  of  a 
dumb  bell  shaped  piece  of  steel 
inserted  through  the  back  stay 
at  the  top  of  the  shoe.  It  is  so 
made  and  attached  to  the  shoe 
that  it  furnishes  a  means  for 
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gripping  and,  pulling  the  shoe  on- 
to the  foot  far  superior  to  the 
web  or  leather  strap. 

The-  device,  which  will  cost  no 
more,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  ordi- 
nary web  strap,  is  made  in  black, 
tan  and  natural  steel  shades  to 
match  the  various  shades  of  up- 
pers, and  it  is  so  made  that  it 
will  not  catch  and  hold  up  the 
trousers. 

In  attaching  the  "pull"  to  the 
shoe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
the  leather  back-stay  a  little  long- 
er than  usual,  and  to  place  the 
elongated  end  over  the  bar  of 
the  dumb  bell  and  stitch  it  down 
in  the  operation  of  attaching  the 
back-stay. 

The  manufacturer  will  also  sup- 
ply the  "pull"  with  the  leather 
pieced,  folded  and  cemented  in 
place  when  the  leather  portion  is 
inserted  under  the  back  stay  and 
stitched  in  place  in  the  regular 
back  stay  stitching  operation. 

The  device  adds  greatly  to  the 
neat  appearance  of  men's  shoes 
and  at  the  same  time  furnished 
a  more  convenient  hold  in  pulling 
on  the  shoe,  as  it  can  be  more 
quickly  grasped  and  as  firmly 
held  as  the  old-fashioned  strap. 

Much  experimenting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  style  of  pull 
strap  has  been  going  on  among 
practical  men  for  some  time, 
but  this  is  the  first  idea  that  has 
seemed  to  appeal  to  manufactur- 
ers as  sufficiently  practical  to 
lead  some  of  them  to  include  it 
in  their  sample  lines. 


TRAFFIC  LIGHT. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  surplus  of  idle  freight  cars 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
number  is  still  over  16,000  less 
than  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  bad  shortage  of  cars  dur- 
ing the  crop-moving  period  and 
is  certainly  an  indication  that  the 
business  of  the  country  is  fully 
up  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 


The' public  not  only  notices  rha 
words  on  your  sign  outside  the 
factory,  but  it  also  notices  the 
condition  of  the  sign.  Tn  some 
places  the  condition  speaks  louder 
than  the  words. 


INTERLOCKING  PATTERNS 
CUT  COST. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns,  a 
remnant  dealer  comments  on  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  inter-locking 
patterns  in  cutting  rooms  has 
taken  away  from  the  remnant 
business  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  leather  remnants. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  read  the  Thompson  articles 
on  "Cutting  Upper  Leather," 
that  this  was  one  of  the  strong 
points  made  in  the  closing  ar- 
ticles of  his  series.  The  substan- 
tiation of  Mr.  Thompson's  prom- 
ise that  interlocking  patterns 
would  effect  a  saving  is  thus 
made  by  this  leather  remnant 
dealer,  who  practically  goes  on 
record  as  saying  that  the  manu- 
facturer now  cuts  some  of  his 
vamps  at  the  same  cost  we  form- 
erly paid  him  for  remnants.  It 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  some 
cutting  room  foreman,  superin- 
tendents and  manufacturers  to 
refer  back  to  these  articles  which 
appeared  in  our  issues  of  May 
24,  31  and  June  7. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH 
BUSINESS  MEN. 

Secretary  Kedfield  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  con- 
ference with  representatives  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  promises  the  co- 
operation of  this  department'  with 
these  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  doing 
more  effective  co-operative  work 
in  the  development  of  industries 
and  especially  of  manufactures. 

With  the  National  Department 
working  with  our  local  com- 
mercial bodies  splendid  results 
in  the  development  of  business, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ought 
to  result. 

With  the  consular  service 
placed  strictly  on  a  merit  system 
and  a  working  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  our  leading  business 
organizations,  American  trade 
will,  we  believe,  receive  an  im- 
petus that  will  result  in  a  record- 
breaking  export  business  in  years 
to  come. 


By -Gone  Footwear  Fashions 

Some  Up-to-Date  Styles  Worn  by  Our  Forefathers. 


Imagine  running  to  catch  a 
street  car  in  a  pair  of  shoes  made 
after  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  1 ! 

Or  playing  a  game  of  golf  with 


the  points  of  your  shoes  fastened 
to  your  knees  by  means  of  a 
chain,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 ! 

It  would  be  just  as  incongruous 


Fig.  1 — Long  peaked  shoe  (Henry  VI.)  Fig.  2 — Cracowe  stuffed  with  moss* 
fastened  to  end  of  shoe  (Richard  II).  Fig.  3 — Shoe  showing  toe 
fastened  to  knee  hy  chain.  Fig.  4 — Shoe  with  overshoe  or  clog 
(Henry  VI).  Fig.  5 — Tudor  shoe  with  sihort  upper  part. 
Fig.  G — Cavalier's  boot  (17th  century).  Fig  7— Shoe  worn  in 
reign  of  George  I  (heel  almost  in  center  of  sole).  Fig. 
8 — Shoe  with  low  heel  (Geo.  III).  Fig.  9 — Shoe  with 
clog  of  wood  fastened  to  sole.  Fig.  lO — High  heeled 
shoes  (1814).  Fig.  11 — Shoe  and  pattens  (Reign  of  Richard  II) 
Fig.  12— Chapiney  as  worn  in  Venice.  Fig.  13 — Chapiney  as  worn 
in  Venice.  Fig.  14 — Scorpion,  showing  similarity  in  shape  of  the 
tail  to  a  cracowe.  L 


an  attachment  similar  to  Fig.  2, 
protruding  from  the  end  of  your 
boot! 

Or  walking  into  your  club  with 


to  think  of  Thomas  A.  Becket 
making  use  of  the  telephone,  of 
Henry  VIII  touring  in  a  motor 
car,  or  of  Joan  of  Arc  typing 
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letters  dictated  by  Charles  VII 
of  France.  Yet  it  was  in  the  far 
away  days  between  the  times  of 
the  prelate  and  the  Tudor  mon- 
arch that  such  "shoon"  were 
worn. 

Fashions  like  these,  though  pic- 
turesque, would  be  decidedly  in- 
convenient in  our  busy  times. 
This  style  of  footgear,  however, 
though  modified  in  the  reign  of 
"Merry  King  Hal,"  was  worn  in 
the  14th  century.  The  shoe  of 
that  period  was  not  only  of  great 
length,  ending  in  a  strange  curv- 
ing point,  but  its  length  was  even 
extended  by  means  of  the  ap- 
pendage spoken  of  above  (Fig. 
:2)  called  a  cracowe,  the  shape  of 
which  has  been  likened  to  a 
snout,  a  scorpion's  tail,  etc.  These 
were  about  six  inches  in  length, 
stuffed  with  tow  or  moss,  and 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  shoe. 
By  a  glance  at  Fig.  14,  which 
shows  a  scorpion,  the  resemblance 
•can  be  easily  noticed. 

This  long-pointed  form  of  foot- 
wear found  favor  throughout  sev- 
eral reigns,  and  became  so  ex- 
travagant in  length  that,  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  shape,  they  were 
placed  closely  with  wool  or  moss 
like  the  cracowe.  To  such  ex- 
tremes were  they  carried  that 
chains,  sometimes  made  of  gold 
or  silver,  were  used  to  connect 
the  curving  ends  of  the  shoes  to 
the  knees.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many, men  wore  points  of  iron 
a  foot  long,  attached  to  the  toes 
of  their  shoe,  through  which  a 
chain  was  passed  so  that  they 
were  held  in  position.  The  point- 
ed shoe  had  a  great  run.  They 
were  worn  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
even  before  the  reign  of  the  Nor- 
man kings  in  England.  This  was 
the  period  of  splendid  ornamen- 
tation on  the  shoe — braiding, 
gold  banding,  and  pearl  embroid- 
ery on  cloth  of  gold. 

The  fashion  was  at  the  height 
of  its  folly  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  Then,  for  a  period 
of  about  three  decades,  more 
moderation  was  shown,  but  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI  the  vogue 
of  the  long-peaked  boot  again  re- 
sumed its  sway.  All  mortals  of 
that  era,  however,  were  not  fav- 
orable to  the  pointed  shoe.  Even 
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then,  some  stand  was  taken 
against  them,  and  finally  the  law 
interfered  to  prohibit  persons  dis- 
playing points  exceeding  two 
inches  in  length.  The  penalty  for 
the  delinquents  was  a  fine  of  20 
shillings,  in  addition  to  being 
"cursed  by  the  clergie." 

Another  peculiar  fashion  of 
the  time  was  the  wearing  of  a 
clog  with  a  pike  attached  to  the 
end,  as  in  Fig.  4.  This  style  was 
mainly  for  out-of-door  use.  A 
patten,  or  overshoe,  also  pointed, 
and  bound  to  the  foot  like  a 
skate  by  a  buckle  or  strap,  (Fig. 
11)  was  also  probably  intended 
for  out-door  use. 


A  NEW  BUTTON  FLY  TAPE. 

There  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  market  a  new  button  fly 
tape,  called  "Solidite."  The  par- 
ticular advantages  as  set  forth 
by  the  inventors  of  this  product 
are  that,  "It  has  strength  where 
strength  is  needed;  it  lies  per- 
fectly flat;  it  has  a  reinforced 
linen  edge;  it  has  not  the  awk- 
ward thickness  of  other  stays; 
and  last  but  not  least,  ds  cheap- 
er." The  strongest  point  is  that 
it  has  strength  without  objection- 
able thickness. 

We  understand  that  it  has  been 
adopted  in  many  of  the  leading 
shoe  factories,  and  anyone  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  should  write  Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 


LACK  OF  STATISTICS. 

An  insurance  man,  commenting 
on  a  recent  story  about  length  of 
life  of  men  in  different  occupa- 
tions, says  that  this  country  is 
woefully  lacking  concerning  the 
years  of  life  of  its  people.  It  has 
m-uch  to  learn  from  England  and 
Germany  of  the  keeping  of  vital 
statistics.  Barely  50  cities  keep 
complete  and  accurate  records  of 
births  and  deaths.  All  should  do 
so,  for  these  vital  records  would  | 
show  the  length  of  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  long  life  is  one  of  the 
great  blessing  of  any  people. 


— Have  an  understudy  for  every 
important  position.  Don't  let  the 
business  be  handicapped  at  any 
time  by  the  absence  of  one  man. 


Shoe  Findings. 

Rubber  and  Its  Use  in  the  Shoe  Industry. 

The  writer  believes  that  one  of  the  greatest  misr 
takes  is  in  the  use  of  cement  for  rubber  material 
that  is  especially  intended  for  leather. 

Rubber  would  be  used  more  extensively  in  the 
shoe  business  if  the  shoe  manufacturers  were  "post- 
ed" on  combining  it  with  leather. 


Rubber  is  not  only  applied  to 
shoes,  but  also  to  certain  machine 
parts.  When  applied  to  machines 
the  quality  must  be  of  the  high- 
est. First,  let  us  consider  the 
part  that  rubber  plays  in  shoe- 
making.  We  have  the  rubber 
heel,  the  rubber  sole,  the  combin- 
ation of  rubber  with  leather, 
of  thread  with  rubber  and  the 
rubber  welt.  The  rubber  welt 
applied  to  welt  shoes,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  ordinary  leather 
welting  produces  a  waterproof 
shoe. 

How  are  we  to  know  the  quality 
of  rubber?  Cutting  will  quickly 
tell  whether  or  not  the  rubber  is 
of  good  quality.  Good  quality 
rubber  sticks  and  is  very  resilient 
and  is  not  easily  cut.  Moreover, 
it  will  stick  to  leather  permanent- 
ly. The  writer  has  seen  rubber 
soles,  of  first  quality,  'cemented 
onto  the  bottom  of  leather  shoes 
and  not  one  stitch  was  used  to 
hold  the  rubber  sole  to  the  leather 
sole.  The  shoes  were  worn 
through  and  the  rubber  sole  never 
separated  from  the  leather  sole, 
not  even  at  the  edges. 

The  writer  believes  that  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  is  in  the  usp 
of  cement  for  rubber  material 
that  is  especially  intended  for 
leather.  Cement,  of  the  right 
kind  will  hold  much  better  than 
stitching.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
stitches  cannot  very  well  hold  in 
rubber  and  wax  thread  rs  not 
easily  passed  through  rubber  of 
good  quality.  The  shoe  manu- 
facturer should  not  rely  on  the 
stitching,  but  mostly  on  the  ce- 
ment. The'wax  should  be  mixed 
with  oil  when  sewing  rubber 
soles  and  the  needle  of  the  ordin- 


ary size  should  be  used  so  as  not 
to  damage  the  welt.  The  rubber 
sole  is  grooved  for  receiving  the 
stitches  and  unlike  leather,  the 
groove  should  be  quite  deep  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  pavement 
during  the  wear  of  the  shoe. 

There  is  today  a  new  machine 
for  sealing  the  inseam  of  welt 
and  turn  shoes,  with  rubber  in 
liquid  form.  It  is  applied  on  the 
insole,  before  applying  the  filler. 

Rubber  would  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  shoe  business  if 
the  shoe  manufacturers  were 
"  posted"  on  combining  it  with 
leather.  We  have  the  combina- 
tion heel,  half  rubber  and  half 
leather,  with  the  leather  next  to 
the  shoe.  We  go  a  step  further 
and  have  the  rubber  and  the 
leather  in  one,  such  soles  are  now 
placed  on  the  market.  The  com- 
bination of  leather  and  rubber  is 
an  excellent  one  for  the  outside 
part  of  a  shoe.  Some  manufac- 
turers have  placed  a  thin  layer 
of  rubber  between  the  inner  and 
outersoles.  However  thin  the  rub- 
ber sheeting,  the  foot  will  pers- 
pire profusely  and  for  that  reason 
the  idea  is  not  practical.  The 
theory  is  correct  and  the  onlv 
objection  is  unreasonable  pers- 
piration of  the  foot.  Rubber 
covered  box  toes  are  excellent.  A 
good  box  toe  should  yield  but 
never  break  down.  Sole  leather 
box  toes  can  be  quite  thin  when 
covered  with  rubber  and  thev 
never  break  down. 

Some  shoe  manufacturers  apply 
a  few  nails  to  rubber  soles  at 
the  toe  and  at  the  shank.  This 
mars  the  nice  appearance  of  the 
bottoms  needed  on  all  kinds  of 
shoes  and  nails  are  not  needed 
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provided  the  cement  is  of  the 
right  sort. 

The  rubber  manufacturer  should 
get  in  line  with  the  cement  manu- 
facturer and  both  should  educate 
the  shoe  manufacturer  in  the  art 
of  uniting  rubber  with  leather. 
The  rubber  boot  is  united  with 
leather  at  the  bottom  by  some  shoe 
manufacturers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  work.  The 
leather  worker  knows  very  little 
about  the  proper  method  of  unit- 
ing rubber  to  leather  and  most 
shoe  repairers  refuse  to  do  that 
work  because  they  don't  know 
how.  The  ignorance  of  the  aver- 
age shoe  manufacturer  in  that 
respect  is  fully  as  great  as  that 
of  the  repairer  and  the  writer 
believes  that  rubber  would  be 
more  extensively  employed  in 
shoemaking  if  "pointers"  were 
more  freely  given  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers. No  one  but  the  rub- 
ber dealer  is  interested  in  giv- 
ing that  special  knowledge  to<  the 
shoe  manufacturing  trade. 

Rubber  soles  and  heels  are  in 
great  demand.  The  writer  knows 
several  individuals  who  pay  any 
price  asked  for  rubber  sole  shoes. 
He  has  heard  them  all  complain 
about  the  soles  coming  off  when 
half  worn  out.  Even  under  such 
conditions  they  keep  buying: 
such  shoes,  as  the  comfort  therebv 
possible  is  too  great  to  be  given 
up. 

The  welt  will  spread  away  from 
the  vamp  at  welt  beating,  or  at 
outsole  stitching  and  the  finished 
shoe  will  show  the  defect.  To 
come  to  the  point,  cheap  ma- 
terial is  not  wanted,  even  in  cheap 
quality  shoes,  at  the  operations 
above  noted.  Get  the  best  out  of 
the  welt  sewing  machines  by  get- 
ting the  right  findings  to  make 
this  possible.  Any  deterioration  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial used  is  positively  wrong 
at  the  inseaming  machine,  be- 
cause the  inseam  is  the  weakest 
point  today  of  all  welt  shoes,  but 
especially  so  in  cheap  and  medium 
priced  shoes.  The  medium  priced 
welt  shoe  is  the  coming  shoe.  All 
first-class  shoemakers  agree  on 
that  point.  So,  let  us  improve  the 
medium  priced  welt  shoe  all  we 
can. 


THE  VOCATION  OF  SHOE- 
MAKING. 

The  Vocation  Bureau,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  making  an  investigation  of 
the  vocation  of  shoemaking.  It 
purposes  to  learn  what  opportun- 
ities there  are  for  boys  and  young 
men  to  make  shoemaking  their 
life's  work.  Frederick  J.  Allen, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Bureau, 
is  making  the  investigation.  He 
is  having  the  assistance  of  the 
New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  As- 
sociation, and  some  interested 
shoe  men.  The  Vocation  Bureau 
has  already  made  investigations 
of  a  number  of  industries,  and 
its  reports  are  of  much  value,  es- 
pecially to  young  men,  and  to 
teachers  who  are  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  industrial  education. 
Among  the  directors  of  the  Bu- 
reau are  John  F.  Tobin,  president 
of  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Workers' 
Union,  and  E.  J.  Bliss,  of  the 
Regal  Shoe  Co. 


FOREMEN'S  POSITIONS 
DIFFICULT. 
Wrong  Environment  Often  Pre- 
vents Able  Men  From  Achiev- 
ing Success. 
The  average  foreman    in  the 
shoe  factory  today  has  one  of  the 
most  trying  positions  to  fill.  In  the 
first  place  he  never  knows  when 
he  will  lose  his  position  and  many 
times  he  is  discouraged  when  if 
the  facts  were  known  the  manu- 
facturer made  a  mistake. 

A  lasting  and  making  room 
foreman  was  recently  dismissed 
by  a  manufacturer  who  pays  low 
wages  and  most  of  the  help  in 
the  making  and  lasting  rooms 
were  unskilled.  Of  course,  this 
lasting  and  making  room  foreman 
had  a  tough  proposition  on  his 
hands  to  handle  a  room  with  such 
a  handicap.  This  foreman  is  in 
the  same  box  with  lots  of  others 
who  have  been  dismissed. 

There  are  a  good  many  superin- 
tendents who  are  allowed  to  con- 
trol the  factory  management  who 
think  that  after  a  foreman  gets 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
factory  way  of  doing  business 
that  they  will  aid  him  to  become 
proficient  in  any  way  that  they 
can  while  other  superintendents 
are  always  changing  foremen. 
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Some  superintendents  severely 
reprimand  a  foreman  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  operators  which  has 
a  bad  effect  as  once  the  workmen 
see  that  the  foreman  is  losing 
power  they  are  apt  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 1 

Courtesy  to  foremen  by  the 
manufacturer  and  superintendent 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making 
the  foreman  a  success.  All  day 
long  the  foreman  has  to  deal  with 
employees  of  all  kinds  of  temper 
and  oftentimes  he  finds  himself 
at  night  thoroughly  discouraged 
with  his  surroundings. 

Another  item  which  has  been 
steadily  developing,  is  the  ability 
of  the  traveling  salesman  to  in- 
form the  manufacturer  where  he 
can  find  a  better  man  than  the  one 
he  has.  .After  a  foreman  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  a  de- 
partment in  the  factory,  he,  no 
doubt,  has  found  many  things 
which  are  conducted  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  than  where  he  was  pre- 
viously emnloved.  The  conditions 
are  such  that  he  cannot  ador>t 
certain  methods  and  he  must  make 
the  best  of  it. 


AT.L  PIAY  AND  NO  WORK. 

The  writer  recalls  having  vis- 
ited  a   factory  some   time  a<?o 
where    things    had    gone    sa  dlv 
amuck  during*  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  foreman.     Over  in 
one    corner,    several  workmen 
were  having  a  starring  contest, 
in  another  part  of  the  room,  bovs 
were   busy   throwing   things  at 
each  other  and  cigarette  smoking 
was  as  'prevalent  in  the  public 
street.     Something  was  lacking 
with  the  svstem  of  this  room  and 
while  we  believe  that  "when  +he 
cat  is  awav  the  mice  will  often 
play."  we  don't  believe  that  such 
conditions  as  this  is  warranted 
at  any  time.    Foremen  who  <ire 
liable  to  be  absent  from  the  room 
for    any     considerable  period, 
should  have  a.  duly  trained  and 
authorized  assistant  who  will  be 
in  charge  during  his  absence.  If 
a  competent  man  is  selected  for 
this  work,  things  will  go  on  just 
as  regularly  as  during  his  own 
supervision.    Such  a  plan  is  ad- 
visable anyhow  as  a  precaution 
against  sickness  or  accident  to 
the  foreman. 
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When  w"e  see  boys  playing 
"Duck  on  the  Rock"  with  brand 
new  lasts  which  cost  nearly  a 
dollar  a  pair,  we  surmise  that 
there  are  other  reasons  besides 
shoemaking  which  cause  the  lasts 
to  Break,  split  and  chip.  When 
w'e  find  tacks  being  thrown  out  of 
the  windows  in  handfuls  at  pas- 
sersby  on  foot  and  in  vehicles,  we 
can  guess  that  the  supplies  de- 
partment is  yorking  overtime  to 
keep  the  stock  up. 


EMPIRE  SPLITTER  ON  SPRING 
HEEL  WORK. 

I  don't  know  if  all  manufactur- 
ers are  using  their  machine  in 
making  their  spring  heel  shoes  or 
not,  but  down  in  this  section  of 
New  Jersey,  it  is  much  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  machine,  in  the  form  as 
here  used,  was  designed  to  skive 
a  long  flap  on  soles  used  for  mak- 
ing Louis  heel  work.  It  works 
verv  nicely  for  that  purpose,  but 
still  better  in  turning  up  the 
shorter  flaps  on  spring  heel  soles. 

This  flap  after  being  cut  back 
is  turned  back  till  after  the  spring 
is  sewed.  Then  the  flap  is  cement- 
ed, turned  down  and  leveled  and 
a  fine  job  results  whether  slugs  are 
used  or  not.  The  bottom  finish 
is  far  better,  and  the  leveling  and 
buffing  are  better  when  the  shoes 
are  made  in  this  way. 

This  may  be  a  pointer  for  some- 
one. 


A  copv  of  a  French  style 
slipper  of  the  16th  century  is  in 
the  sample  lines.  It  has  a  large 
tongue,  and  a  large  slide  made  of 
large  cut  steel  buckles.  Another 
prettv  slipner  is  a  copv  of  a  slip- 
ner  from  Vienna.  It  is  a  ton^ne 
heautifullv  inlaid  with  bead  work. 
Besides  these  low  cut  shoes,  there 
are  some  dress  boots,  of  colored 
leather  and  satin.  The  most 
striking  among  them  are  boots 
with  whole  auarter  vamps  of 
colored  leathers.  For  instance, 
one  pair  of  boots  has  patent  leath- 
er vairms  with  whole  quarters  of 
red  kid  and  red  heels.  Another 
pair  has  champagne  vamps  and 
champagne  j}qze  whole  quarters 
and  whole  quarters  of  champagne 
ooze  leather. 


Back  Up  Your  Men. 

How  Employers  Allow  Out-of-date  Department 
Heads  to  Control  Business  Conduct 
and  Management. 

-An  attempt  to  introduce  principles  of  effi- 
ciency under  some  conditions  is  fundamentally  J 
wrong  with  odds  much  in  favor  of  complete  fail- 
ure of  any  plan  introduced  whether  directed 
by  tine  local  organizer  or  by  a  professional  effi- 
ciency engineer. 


The  following  article  on  ef- 
ficiency in  business,  by  Mr.  L.  V. 
Estes.  appeared  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Manufacturers'  News. 

There  are  undoubtedly  in- 
stances when  attempts  to  install 
efficiency  principles  prove  fail- 
ures, owing  to  lack  of  common 
sense  and  ordinary  judgment. 

Angles  from  which  these  fail- 
ures originate  are  so  many  and 
varied  that  only  common  sense 
and  ability  to  do  thing's  can  pre- 
vent confusion  and  failure  to  ac- 
complish desired  results,  when 
new  things  are  attempted. 

A  little  story  told  by  an  efficien- 
cy engineer  illustrates  our  point. 

A  country  squire  had  an  only  son 
for  whom  he  had  spent  the  most 
of  his  savings  to  educate.  He 
wished  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him, 
hoping  that  he  would  one  day  be 
the  leading  lawyer  and  finally 
the  judge  of  their  district.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  the  city  and  in- 
stalled in  the  office  of  a  law  firm 
to  read  law.  After  two  weeks 
there,  the  son  tired  of  the  job 
and  came  home.  Meeting  an  old 
friend  of  his  father's  on  the 
street  next  day,  he  was  asked 
how  he  liked  law  work.  He  re- 
plied, "I  don't  like  it  and  I  am 
sorrv  I  ever  learned  it." 

The  experience  and  attitude 
taken  bv  the  son  is  not  unlike 
that  of  many  manufacturers. 
These  men  who  make  such  a  fail- 
ure of  accomplishing  what  they 
start  out  to  do,  and  because  they 
themselves,  not  the  system,  are 
to  blame,  are  the  very  ones  who 
shout  the  loudest  that  the  old 
ways  are  the  best  ways,  and  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  turn  things 


in  their  factory  upside  down  by 
following  fad  ideas.  "What  they 
attempt  to  put  in  may  be  "fad" 
ideas.  Had  they  combined  com- 
mon sense  with  efficiency  the 
ideas  would  not  be  "fads." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that 
"incompentency  arising  mostly 
from  misfits  is  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole  cause  of  inefficiency." 
Many  a  superintendent  or  fore- 
man in  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment upon  whom  the  com- 
pany depends  for  a  large  measure 
of  its  success  is  better  fitted  to 
follow  some  other  calling.  Such 
men  are  not  and  never  will  be 
successful  in  the  control  of  work- 
ers and  while  they  may  manage 
to  hold  their  jobs  and  draw  the 
salaries,  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of 
legitimate  progress  of  depart- 
ments under  their  control. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  princi- 
ples of  efficiency  under  such  con- 
ditions is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  odds  much  in  favor  of 
comlplete  failure  of  any  plan  in- 
troduced whether  directed  by 
the  local  organizer  or  by  a  pro- 
fessional, efficiency  engineer. 

Common  sense  is  not  coupled 
with  efficiency  when  the  owner 
or  manager  of  any  business 
organization  insists  upon  retain- 
ing a  person  in  charge  of  any 
portion  of  his  business  or  in  a 
position  for  which  he  is  unsuited 
when  he  recognizes  the  man's  un- 
fitness, merelv  for  the  sake  of 
long  associations  or  friendship. 

In  a  factory  in  Chicago,  about 
a  year  ago,  an  investigation  of 
conditions  proved  that  a  saving 
of  about  25  per  cent  in  production 
cost  was  possible.    The  superin- 
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tendent  was  decidedly  crude  in 
his  methods  and  would  not  agree, 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  attempt 
the  ordinary  inexpensive  rear- 
rangement and  labor  changes 
necessary.  The  president  was 
interviewed  and  told  in  as  great 
detail  as  possible  the  possibilities 
for  saving.  His  reply  was,  ' k  Take 
it  up  with  my  superintendent,  1 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  his 
hands."  A  recent  visit  to  the 
plant  showed  that  no  change  in 
method  had  been  made.  In  this 
case,  efficiency  methods  would 
have  increased  the  company's 
profits  many  times  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  the  superinten- 
dent. But  the  president  had 
backed  his  superintendent  at  the 
expense  of  his  profits. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind 
was  when  the  president  of  a  fac- 
tory engaged  a  firm  of  outside 
engineers  to  place  his  organiza- 
tion on  a  more  efficient  basis  and 
eliminate  ruinous  waste  in  both 
time  and  material.  The  presi- 
dent, in  engaging  the  experts,  ex- 
plained that  his  superintendent 
had  been  with  the  company  for 
over  twenty  years  and  must  be 
consulted  and  won  over  on  every 
new  proposition. 

The  superintendent  balked 
from  the  start,  told  about  the 
town  freely  what  fakirs  efficiency 
men  were,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  make  their  stay  a  short 
one.  For  a  year  the  engineers 
worked  persistently  on  this  fac- 
tory, making  steady  progress  and 
showing  as  much  as  100  per  cent 
increased  output  in  whole  de- 
partments. At  the  end  of  a  year 
the  president  became  convinced 
that  his  superintendent  was  in- 
competent, unfair  and  agitating 
the  men  to  hold  back  against  the 
improved  conditions  regardless  of 
his  employer's  interests. 

What  can  an  employer  expect 
of  his  men  with  such  a  superin- 
tendent receiving  his  full  sup- 
port? 

A  superintendent  may  draw  a 
salary  of  $2,500,  and  on  account 
of  his  lack  of  common  sense  may 
cost  his  employer  $40,000  a  year, 
because  he  cannot  or  will  not  be 
trained  to  keep  pace  with  modern 


methods  of  manufacturing  and 
control  of  his  subordinates. 

A  recent  article  on  factory 
economy  in  a  leading  magazine 
stated  that  some  exponents  of 
efficiency  and  many  methods  em- 
ployed, tended  to  squeeze  increas- 
ed output  from  the  workman 
without  giving  in  return  adequate 
increases  in  wages. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
some  instances,  but  it  is  positively 
unnecessary  and  based  on  wrong 
principles.  Furthermore,  such  a 
plan  cannot  become  a  success. 
Employers  who  adopt  any  plan 
of  this  kind  are  not  combining 
common  sense  with  efficiency. 

Increased  profits  should  be  ob- 
tained by  eliminating  the  unneces* 
sary  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
material,  the  existence  of  which 
cannot  possibly  do  either  em- 
ployer or  employe  any  good. 

This  result  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  applying  efficiency  methods 
in  a  common  sense  manner, 
which  will  materially  raise  the 
employes'  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  employer  increased 
profits.  Men  who  read  and  study 
up-to-date  manufacturing  prac- 
tice believe  this  to  be  true,  but 
many  of  them  do  not  know  how 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Men  who  do  not  follow  up-to- 
date  methods  or  who  are  opposed 
to  them, -very  likely  do  not  know 
results,  nor  are  they  willing  to 
believe  that  anyone  else  can. 

That  the  average  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  all  energy  in  practi- 
cally all  manufacturing  establish- 
ments is  misdirected  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  To  analyze  existing 
conditions  and  prove  this  fact  is 
not  difficult,  but  to  prescribe  and 
put  into  effect  ways  and  means 
which  will  reclaim  this  loss  is  not 
so  simple  to  accomplish.  The 
main  problem  is — To  make  cor- 
rect diagnosis  before  attempting 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

To  go  into  a  factory  and  force 
an  operator  here  and  there  to 
work  faster  without  applying 
clear  cut  corrective  methods  that 
will  eliminate  unnecessary  labor 
is  to  force  more  exertion  without 
obtaining  the  results  possible. 
Moreover,  if  steps  are  not  taken 
to  maintain  permanently  the  ac- 
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quired  speed  the  operator  will 
surely  drop  back  into  the  slower 
pace  again.  It  is  this  work  of 
efficiency  with  which  the  worker 
is  not  in  sympathy. 

The  following  is  an  example  of 
common  sense  efficiency  with 
which  the  employes  of  a  large 
machine  shop  did  co-operate  and 
under  conditions,  unfavorable  to 
begin  with,  the  pian  of  efficiency 
proved  an  unqualified  success. 

In  this  plant  the  entire  shop 
was  on  a  day  work  basis  of  pay- 
ment and  the  management  decid- 
ed to  adopt  the  premium  pian. 
Two  Jones  &  Lamson  fiat  turret 
lathes  were  operating  on  alumin- 
um   castings,    running  double 
shift,  nine  hours  per    day  and 
eleven  hours  at  night.   It  was  de- 
cided to  start  on  these  machines. 
The  men  were  paid  30  cents  an 
hour.    The  day  men  finished  an 
average  of  nine  castings  per  day 
per  man.   The  night  men  finished 
an  average  of  ten  castings  per 
night  per  man,  and  the  average 
spoilage  on  both  shifts  was  one 
out  of  eight,  due  mainly  to  care- 
lessness. The  castings  were  worth 
$3  apiece.    The  operator  on  one 
of  these  machines  was  told  that 
high  speed  tools  were  to  be  tried 
out  on  his  machine  and  that  he 
would  be  given  35  cents  an  hour 
while  the  test    was    going  on. 
Gang  tools  were  designed  of  high 
speed,  faster  feeds    and  speeds 
were  used,    the    castings  were 
brought  to  and  taken  away  from 
the  machine  by  labor.    One  week 
from  the  day  the  test  was  com- 
pleted the  question  arose  what 
shall  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
difference  in  output  between  the 
machines.    Shall  this  man  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  furnishing  43 
per  day  at  30  cents  an  hour,  or 
shall  he  be  -paid  extra  for  the 
increase?    The  work  was  put  on 
a  premium  plan  and  set  so  that 
$4.25  would  be  paid  the  operator 
for  the  output  of  43  a  day,  his 
premium  increasing  or  reducing 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
output.    Thus  the  necessary  loss 
of  time  was  eliminated  and  the 
output  increased  without  hard- 
ship to  the  operator.    The  oper- 
ator's wages  were  increased  $1.- 
25  a  day,  41.6  per  cent  of  his 
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former  salary;  the  output  rose 
from  nine  to  forty-three  castings 
a  day,  or  a  377  per  cent  increase, 
and  the  loss  was  reduced  from 
one  in  eight  to  one  in  forty 
castings. 

No  action  was  taken  at  once 
regarding  the  other  machine  on 
this  work.  It  continued  to  run 
night  and  day  at  the  old  rate 
of  output.  The  machine  upon 
which  the  efficiency  test  was  con- 
ducted was  shut  down  at  night 
and  no  other  operator  was  allow- 
ed to  run  it.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  the  other  operator  learned 
the  result  of  the  test  and  he  re- 
quested the  same  privilege. 

The    story     was  circulated 
throughout  the  factory  of  increas- 
ed pay  earned  by  the  operator  on 
the  aluminum  castings;  also  that 
it  was  the  machine  doing  the  ad- 
ditional hard  work,  not  the  man. 
Hundreds  of  additional  premium 
and  piece  work  rates  were  set  in 
that  factory  with  no  opposition 
whatever.    The  average  increase 
per  operator  was    over  50  per 
cent.    The  above  is  but  one  way 
of  combining  common  sense  with 
efficiency  principle.    There  may 
be  many  other  plans  that  can  be 
adopted  to  suit   conditions  that 
will  win  every  time.  However, 
it  needs  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  who  must  have  com- 
mon sense  enough  to  do  the  right 
thing,  but  above  all  he  must  pro- 
mote co-operation    between  em- 
ployer and  employe  by  combin- 
ing common  sense  with  his  effici- 
ency principles. 


Don't  let  your  initiative  be- 
come sterilized  by  a  tariff  or  any- 
thing else.  (This  may  be  as  a 
friend  says  it  is  "grossly  infer- 
ential," but  it  is  true,  neverthe 
less.) 


A  justly  discontented  force  can 
cost  you  more  directly  and  in- 
directly than  the  most  expert  and 
costly  supervision  can  ever  find 
out. 


The  cutting  of  piece  work  rates 
and  wages  is  the  hall  mark  of  an 
inefficient  management. 
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Your  Books 

will  prove  the  economy  of  using 

CROWN  SOLE  BLEACH 

Saves  money  in  sole  leather,  because  it  makes 
possible  a  perfect  finish  on  glucose  spotted  or 
water  stained  leather. 

Get  atrial  lot  and  figure  carefully  the  result. 


K.  &  S.  Enamel  Brush  Stains 

Work  Perfectly  after  Crown  Sole  Bleach. 


KENT  &  SMITH 

LYNN      -      -     -  MASSACHUSETTS 


Actual  Sole  Cutting  Figures 

Results  Achieved  by  One  of  the  Most 
Successful  Sole  Leather  Room 
Foremen  in  the  Country. 


We  present  this  week  the  results 
obtained  friqm  the  use  of  offal  as 
per  figures  shown  in  our  summary 
of  last  week.  In  Sheet  No.  3  we 
showed  the  amount  of  offal  of  all 
sorts  obtained  and  the  purpose  of 
this  sheet  is  to  show  just  what 
was  done  with  that  offal,  (how  much 
of  it  Was  used  and  more  particularly 
how  miuch  of  it  was  thrown  away 
or  not  turned  into  heeling  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  detailed 
figures  are  given,  even  to  the 
amount  of  paste  used.  It  is  a  no- 
ticeable fact  that  the  amount  of 
waste  all  the  way  through  is  very 
small,  indeed,  and  expert  sole  cut- 
ters will  realize  that  this  minimum 
amount  of  waste  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  very  careful  and  expert 
die  placing  and  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  from  the 
stock  out.  We  have  received  sever- 
al comments  onl  this  series  of  figures 
to  the  effect  that  it  might  toe  possi- 
ble for  a  cutter  to  obtain  a  single 
result  with  an  individual  lot  of 
stock,  as  we  have  shown,  but  we 
happen  to  know  that  the  author  of 
these  articles   has  been  peculiarly, 


but  nevertheless,  successful  in  ob- 
taining economical  sole  cutting  fig- 
ures. A  continuity  of  results  in 
this  line  of  work  would  indicate  a 
perfection  of  system,  real  ability, 
and  not  a  single  instance  of  good 
fortune. 

Table  No.  5  will  show  the  per- 
centage of  waste  of  cut  stock  and 
offal  and  all  other  pieces  obtained, 
and  Table  No.  6  which  will  follow, 
will  summarize  the  entire  series  of 
figures. 

Modern  manufacturing  practice 
irequires  strict  economies,  and  we 
know  of  no  two  other  departments 
in  the  shoe  factory  which  can  show 
so  quickly  a  loss  or  gain  as  the  up- 
per leather  department  and  the  sole 
leather  department.  We  have  taken 
up  in  detail  the  cutting  of  upper 
leather  in  the  series  of  articles  by 
A.  H.  Thompson,  and  the  favorable 
comment  which  have  these  have 
brought  forth  leads  us  to  ibielieve 
that  we  have  placed  before  our 
readers  some  very  valuable  ideas. 
These  articles  on  sole  leather  cut- 
ting costs  and  the  articles  recently 
concluded  on  ''Making  Pieced  Heels" 
by  H.  T.  Pairtrace,  have  likewise 
proven  of  great  benefit. 


SHEET  NO.  4 — Product  of  Offal — Residue  of  iSheet  No.  3. 

161  lbs.  Large  Heeling    at  $.03  $4.83 

306    "    Small  Heeling    "    .02  6.12 

38    "    Skivings    "    .03  1.14 

Labor    trimming    and    Sorting  at 

per  100  lbs   .35     505  lbs.     1.75  $13.84 


TRIMMED  AND  SORTED: 


128 

lbs.  Men's  whole  heeling 

.    at  $.06 

$7.68 

112 

,      "  .04 

4.48 

46 

"    Women's  whole  heeling  .  , 

"  .05 

2.30 

15 

"    Women's  1-2  heeling  .  .  .  , 

"  .03 

.45 

38 

"  .03 

1.14 

45 

"    Small  top  pieces   

"  .06 

2.70 

51 

"    Small  Heeling,  4  pieces  .  , 

"     .00  1-2 

.26 

70 

Value  of  Trimmed  Heeling 
60  lbs.  Acme  Paste  added 


Gain       ....  $5.17 

19.01 
4.20 


at  $.07 


$23.21 


PRODUCT  IN  HEELS: 

410  Pairs  Men's  5-8  inch  heels  ex  7-8        at     $.0>5  $20.50 

212  Pairs  Women's  4-8  inch  heels  2-3       at       .03         6.3  6 
4-5    lbs.  Small  top  pieces  left  .06  2.70 

51    lbs.  Small  4-piece  heeling  .00  1-2      .26  $29.82 


Gain      ....  $'6.61 


Men's  Heels  Compressed  average  2  pairs  to  pound. 
Women's  Heels  Compressed  average  3  pairs  to  pound. 
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PATENT  LEATHER 
REPAIR  CAN 


Designed  particularly  for  use  in  connection  with 
patent  leather  fillers. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  the  amount  of  liquid 
exposed  can  be  regulated  and  all  of  its  contents  used. 

PACKED  ONE  IN  A  BOX. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON      :       :  MASS. 


New  Patents  in  the  Trade. 

What  They  Are  About  and  the  Claims  Made  for  Them 

Tabulated  List  of  Patents  Issued  on  Shoe  Trade 

Devices. 


PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Following  is  a  list  of  patents,  is- 
sued during  the  current  week,  fur- 
ther information  regarding  which 
may  be  had  through  American  Shoe- 
making. 

Welt  Strip — No.  1,064,980,  to 
James  N.  Moulton. 

Insole — No.  1,065,053,  to  Charles 
V.  Emmons. 

Leather  Molding  Machine — No. 
1,064,159,  to  Don  O.  Nation. 

Boot  Tree — No.  1,064,852,  to 
Josef  Noll. 

Buttonhole  Marking  Machine — No. 
1,065,198,  to  Earl  T.  Adams. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Jack — No.  1,065,- 
079,  to  John  D.  Prewett. 

Metallic  Shoe  Counter — No.  1,- 
064,923,  to  Benjamin  F.  McCoy. 

Arch  Support — No.  1,064,902,  to 
Mason  W.  Hall. 

Legging — No.  1,065,049,  to  Moe 
Jacob. 


INSOLE. 
No.  1,065,035. 
Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
to  Charles  V.  Emmons  on  an  inven- 
tion which  relates  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  feat- 
ure of  an  insole  known  as  the  "lip," 


through  which  the  welt  is  sewed  in 
place. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
cheapen  the  construction  of  the  in- 
sole by  simplifying  that  of  the  lip, 
and  this  without  mutilating  the 
leather  body,  as  is  done  by  the)  ordi- 
nary method  of  forming  the  lip, 
namely  hy  cutting  into  the  side 
edges  and  about  the  toe-portion  of 
the  body  to  form  thereon  an  at- 
tached strip  of  about  one-fourth  of 


an  inch  in  width,  and  then  turning 
or  "curling"  that  strip  to  a  right- 
angle  and  covering  the  face  of  the 
leather  body  with  canvas  cemented 
to  it  and  clenched  about  the  lip  so 
formed  to  conform  to  and  reinforce 
the  latter. 


*0, 

Sample  Cards  Sent  on  Request 


Fancy  Shoe  Buttons 

IVORY  and  PEARL  BUTTONS 
Carried  in  stock  in  all  colors. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  IMPORTERS 

LESSER  BROS. 

2008-2010  FIRST  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  Harlem  3540 


BORAX 


IBORAX  USED  IN  THE  WATER  FOR  DAMPENING  THE  SOLE 
MAKES  THE  SOLE  FLEXIBLE,  PREVENTS  CHIPPING  OF 
THE    EDGE'S,    AND   MAKES    A  SMOOTH,  VELVETY  FINISH. 


write  PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY, 
100  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  for  receipt 


 FOR THE  
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WELT  STRIP. 
No.  1,064,980. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted 
J.  N.  Moulton  on  an  invention  which 
consists  of  an  improvement  upon  the 
combination  welt  therein  illustrated 
and  described,  said  improved  com- 
bination welt  consisting  of  an  elon- 
gated strip  of  frictiomal  rubber 
which  is  folded  on  a  longitudinal 
line  over  ia  string  or  cord,  the  fric- 
tioned  surfaces  of  the  strip  being 


withstanding  the  strains  to  which 
the  said  welt  is  subjected  in  the 
any  desirable  lenghts,  and,  by  rea- 
son of  its  construction  as  described, 
is  strong  and  durable  and  capable  of 
^pressed  together  so  as  to  adhere. 
This  welt  strip  may  be  furnished  in 
shoe. 

It  Is  claimed  that  las  a  new  article 
of  manufacture,  a  welt  of  indetermi- 


nate length  consisting  of  an  elon- 
gated narrow  strip  composed  of  an 
outer  layer  of  rubber,  an  intermedi- 
ate layer  of  fabric  and  an  inner  lay- 
er of  tacky  adhesive  material,  said 
strip  being  folded  along  a  longi- 
tudinal line  to  bring  the  adhesive 
layers  so  as  to  adhere  to  each 
other,  and  a  non-elastic  cord  placed 
between  the  said  folds  at  the  folded 
edge  and  confined  by  the  adherence 
of  the  tacky  adhesive  layer. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  OO. 

The  General  Engineering  Co.  has 
recently  purchased  the  business  of 
W.  iF.  Embree  Co.  and  has  moved  its 
business  to  the  factory  of  the  latter 
firm  at  2i6i4  Broad  street,  Lynn.  The 
business  of  the  consolidated  compan- 
ies wil  <be  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  the  General  Engineering 
Co.,  with  Percy  B.  Mayo  as  general 
manager.  It  will  make  a  specialty 
of  machine,  millwright  and  elevator 
work.  F.  W.  Emery  will  have  charge 
of  this  department. 


— There  are  numerous  stories  told 
concerning  the  ravages  of  the  flood 
in  the  Central  West,  but  none  are 
more  extreme  than  that  of  the  sales- 
man who  had  taken  so  many  orders 
that  he  managed  to  float  home  on 
his  order  book. 


Knox  "Quality"  Dies 


are  used  in  the  LARGEST  and  SMALLEST  shoe  factories 
wherever  HIGH  GRADE  DIES  are  WANTED. 


58  YEARS  IN  THE  DIE  BUSINESS 


JOSEPH  E.  KNOX  <S  CO.  22  Sea  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  FINDERS'  CON- 
VENTION. 

An  interesting  program  has  been 
arranged  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Leather  and  Shoe 
Finders'  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  July  21  to 
2-5.  The  meeting  will  take  place  in 
the  Bellevue-Stratford.  Automobile 
trips  will  be  taken  to  Valley  Forge, 
Fairmount  Park  and  to  several  large 
leather  factories.  The  visitors  also 
will  have  a  boat  ride  to  the  Navy 
Yard  and  places  on  the  lower  Dela- 
ware River. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  July  24, 
and  there  will  be  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Shelburne,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


INTERESTING  BAL.L  GAME. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  baseball 
season  is  to  take  place  on  Saturday, 
June  28,  in  a  game  with  a  team 
from  Farnsworth-Hoyt  Co.,  and  a 
team  from  W.  H.  Holbrook  &  Co. 
The  game  will  be  played  at  Frank- 
lin Field,  Boston,  at  3  p.  m.,  and 
the  line-up  is  as  follows: 
Farnswortlh-Hoyt  W.  H.  Holb'k 

Newcomb  pitcher  Packard 

Hanlon  catcher  Coiling 

Kelly  1st  base  Gordon 

Casey  2nd  base  Bartlett 

Herlihy  3rd  base  Adams 

O'Connor,  capt.  1.  f.  Evans 
Gibbons  Center  Ryder 

Shaw  r.   f.  Hurd 

De  Moyer,  mgi.  sub. 
Stoyle  sub 


A  TALENTED  SHOEMAKER. 

M.  H.  Leonard  has  been  chosen 
president  of  Lasters'  Union,  No.  1, 
TJ.  S.  W.  A.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  He  has 
worked  in  Lynn  shoe  factories  for 
20  years.  He  is  also  a  singer  of 
ability,  and  has  appeared  on  the 
professional  stage,  and  he  is  presi- 
dent of  a  class  of  singers  of  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 


— In  July,  the  Elks  will  invade 
Rochester  for  reunion,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  of  the  shoemak- 
ing  fraternity  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  look  over  the  Rochester 
factories  and  shoemaking  industry. 


— W.  K.  Bencthley,  in  charge  of 
the  cloth  and  leather  costings  de- 
partment for  the  International  Shoe 
Co.  of  (St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  in  Boston 
on  a  buying  trip  for  the  above  com- 
pany. Mr.  Benchley  formerly  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  with  the  W. 
H.  McElwain  Co.  of  Manchester,  N. 
C. 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  THE  WEST. 

The  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.'s 
"Sunlight"  factory  is  rejuvenating, 
and  it  is  certainly  pleasing  to  note 
the  interior  decorating  it  has  under- 
gone since  M?r.  J.  F.  Kearney  hias 
taken  charge., 

All  the  toilets,  dressing  rooms, 
lockers,  benches,  etc.,  are  painted 
a  sage  green,  with  dark  green  trim- 
mings. The  ceilings  and  pillars  are 
white,  except  about  six  feet  at  the 
base  of  the  posts,  which  are  also 
dark  green. 

In  order  to  make  the  fire  escapes 
more  conspicuous,  so  in  case  of  fire 
they  can  be  easily  seen,  the  walls 
on  eacih  side  of  the  windows,  also 
the  window  sashes,  are  painted  a 
bright  red,  with  the  notice  in  large 
letters,  "Fire  Escape." 

Aside  from  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  factory  proper,  there  is  a  tone 
of  improvement  in  the  output  also. 
One  of  the  new  samples  is  a  white 
canvas  pump,  following  along  the 
lines  of  the  English  walking  shoe; 
tlhe  receding  toe  and  low  heel  seem 
the  vogue.  A  gun  metal,  on  the 
same  last  with  an  ankle  strap,  look- 
ed very  classy. 

The  lasting  room  has  a  device 
for  keeping  the  uppers  moist  after 
they  have  been  wet.  It  is  called 
''Lasting  Room  Humidor."  After 
the  uppers  are  wet,  they  are  placed 
in  the  humidor,  until  wanted  by  the 
laster.  The  device  looks  like  a 
chest  of  drawers,  or  Chiffonier,  the 
water  which  may  drip  from  the  up- 
pers is  caught  by  trays  under  each 
shelf.  The  patent  is  applied  for 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
lasting  room  foreman,  it  is  a>  good 
thing. 

The  Kaut-Reith  Shoe  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  have  broken  away  from  the 
usual  methods  of  manufacturers, 
who  generally  locate  their  plants 
adjacent  to  others  working  along 
similar  lines,  and  have  started  to 
makes  shoes  at  7500  West,  on  Olive 
St.  Road. 

It  is  a  two-story  structure  solidly 
built,  capable  of  bearing  additional 
floors  above.  Being  just  outside  the 
city  limits,  it  is  in  St.  Louis  County, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
shoe  workers  who  live  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  welcome  an  enterprise  that 
will  give  them  employment  so  close 
at  home. 

They  are  making  a  line  of  chil- 
dren's and  misses'  stitch-down  shoes, 
which  is  rather  new  here,  but  they 
believe  there  is  a  ready  market  for 
their  output. 


Agents  for  European  Shoe  Machinery  Wanted 
in  American  Shoe  Centres. 

We  are  Large  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Machinery  of  all  kinds  for  all 
parts  of  the  shoe  factory.  Non-Royalty  Machines  of  the  Latest  Type  and 
of  the  Greatest  Capacity.  Shoe  machinery  is  on  the  Free  List. 

NOLLE  S  WORKS  Weissenfel«  a-S  Germany 
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AVATERPROOF  TOE  PIECES. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  toe-gum 
from  soaking  through  the  tip  and 
showing  a  'bad  discoloration,  the  use 
of  waterproof  toe  pieces  is  recom- 
mended. 

'Such  toe  pieces  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive, in  fact  the  lighter  they  are 
the  better,  so  long  as  they  are  water- 
proof, so  that  the  gum  will  not  soak 
through  and  will  last  easily.  Some 
use  a  rubber  cloth  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  tlhe  water- 
proof paper  will  not  serve  equally 
as  well.  I  refer  to  the  tough  water- 
proof paper  that  is  sometimes  used 
for  covering  shoes.  Toe  pieces  cut 
from  this  waterproof  paper  may  be 
purchased  at  a.  very  small  price  per 
thousand  pairs.  It  is  cut  in  different 
sizes,  so  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  any 
factory. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the 
toe-gum  is  used  as  thick  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  will  not  soak  through,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  that  will  depend 
upon  the  character  and  amount  of 
the  absorbent  material  that  is  used 
in  making  the  box-toe.  For  fear 
that  the  gum  or  the  absorbent  may 
not  be  exactly  right,  or  that  the  op- 
erator may  be  a  trifle  careless,  I 
would  prefer  to  make  sure  by  put- 
ting in  the  waterproof  toe  piece. 

The  same  toe  piece  can  be  used 
on  the  side  of  the  box-toe  next  to 


the  last  or  between  the  box-toe  and 
the  lining,  so  as  to  prevent  the  toe- 
gum  from  striking  through  the 
lining  and  sticking  to  the  last.  It 
is  an  inexpensive  precaution  that 
will  prevent  box-toe  stains  through 
the  tip  and  also  prevent  shoes  stick- 
ing to  the  last. 


NEW  LEATHER  OFFICES. 

Pfister  &  Vogel  have  just  com- 
pleted a  new  three-story  office  build- 
ing ion  First  avenue  and  Virginia 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  build- 
ing ihas  a  frontage  of  114  feet.  The 
first  floor  contains  offices  and  an  ex- 
ecutive room,  and  the  second  floor 
display  rooms.  On  the  third  floor  is 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped 
chemical  laboratories  of  any  leather 
plant  in  the  world. 


— C.  J.  Tibbets  succeeds  William 
Schafer  as  foreman  of  the  finishing 
room  of  the  A.  E.  Nettleton  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  resigned  to  go 
with  Utz  &  Dunn  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  in  a  similar  capacity. 


— M.  L.  McDaniel  has  resigned 
from  the  firm  of  McDaniel  &  Curtis, 
Granite  street,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
associated  himself  with  H.  W.  Win- 
chester &  Co.,  top  lift  manufactur- 
ers, at  Phoenix  Row,  that  city. 


We  Don't  Copy — We  Originate 


OUR  FOLDING  MACHINES  are  designed  on  new,  original  and  scientific  principles.  No 
exploited  and  abandoned  ideas  used  in  their  construction.     Machines  are  placed  on 
trial  and  sold  on  their  merits.  Folds  all  parts  of  a  shoe  upper  true  to  patterns,  without 
the  use  of  dies;  folds  heavy  or  light  material,  including  ooze,  canvas,  felts,  satins  and  cloth,  auto- 
matically without  any  adjustments.    Machines  equipped  with  snipping  device  to  be  used  at  will 
of  operator. 

If  you  contemplate  any  change  in  your  folding 
system,  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machines. 


MODEL  C 

s  designed  especially  for  vamps— which  are  folded 
after  they  are  closed  and  stayed  and  are  complete- 
ly finished  in  one  operation. 


This  saves  six  operations 
on  every  pair;  capacity,  100 
pairs  per  hour. 


MODEL  B 

A  Universal  folder  for  all 
kinds  of  Men's  and 
Women's  Work. 


MODEL   C  VAMP  FOLDER 


PERLEY  R.  GLASS  CO. 


70  SUMMER  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS 
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Office  Boy -Your  foreman  waits  WITHOUT. 

Supt.— Without  what  ? 

Office  Boy— Without  the  proper  style 

TAG  HOLDERS 

Well  He  SHOULD  Worry 


"EXCELSIOR"         "NATIONAL"  ''LINCOLN" 


Write  Us  Today  for  Samples 
and  Quotations. 


You  would  be  surprised. ..If... 

You  knew  how  many  factories  use  our  Tag  holders 

You  would  be  pleased  If... 

You  were  using  them  in  your  factory  for  they  are 
so  simple  and  convenient. 


The  S.  M.  Supplies  Co. 

121  Beach  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Brockton  and  South  Shore. 


Trade  Notes,  Personals,  Etc. 


— J.  Ml.  O'Donnell  Co.  of  Brockton 
has  purchased  the  estate  cvf  the  late 
C.  C.  Merritt  of  that  city.  It  is  to 
ibe  for  his  own  occupancy.  The 
amount  involved  in  the  to-ansfer  is 
about  $15,000. 

— At  the  Church  of  the  Pilgram- 
age  in  Plymouth!  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, Ralph  Hayden  Wiiiliamis,  and 
Miss  Carolyn  Le  Baron  Gilbert,  were 
united  in  miarriage.  Mr.  Williams 
is  with  the  Williams  Cut  Sole  Co.  of 
Boston. 

— Last  Friday  evening,  George  E. 
Keith,  head  of  the  Geo.  E.  Keith 
Co.  of  Brockton,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  his  recent  20,- 
000  mile  trip  before  the  memlbers  of 
the  Brockton  County  Club.  His 
talk  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  his  trip  in  South  America,  and 
was  illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
views. 

— £>hoe  islhipments  from  Brockton 
last  week  showed  a  decided  gain 
over  the  previous  week,  the  total 
amount  being  9  671  cases,  forwarded 
from  slhipping  points  as  follows: 
Brockton  Centre,  2498  cases;  South 
End,  2141  cases;  North  End,  5032 
cases.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
shipments  from  the  North  End 
amounted  to  more  than  the  total 
of  both  other  shipping  points. 

— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Brockton  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents and  Foreman,  held  iFriday 
evening,  two  new  members  were 
admitted.  Further  plans  were  made 
for  the  annual  outing  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Phoenix  Park,  Fairhaven, 
on  August  '2nd.  It  was  voted  to 
limit  the  number  of  tickets  to  three 
hundred, 

— The  Field  Bros.  &  Gross  Co.  of 
Auburn,  Me.,  formerly  of  Brockton, 
have  increased  the  output  of  shoes, 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dozen 
pairs  per  day. 

— John  J.  Beatty,  formerly  with 
the  E.  E.  Taylor  Co.  of  Brockton, 
has  taken  a  position  as  foreman  of 
the  gang  room  at  the  No.  3  factory 
of  the  M.  A.  Packard  Co.  of  Brock- 
ton. 


— A  game  of  baseball  between  the 
mlarried  men  and  the  single  men  em- 
ployed in  the  executive  offices  of  the 
George  E.  Keith  Co.  of  Brockton, 
last  Monday  afternoon,  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  single  men.  The 
score  was  15  to  13. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of 
Patriarchs  Militant,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  held 
at  Worcester  last  Monday,  Maj.  Gen. 
Zenas  W.  Lewis  of  Brockton  was 
presented  a  handsome  jeweled  medal 
a  gift  from  the  members  of  his 
staff.  Mr.  Lewis  is  proprietor  of 
the  Superior  Polish  Co.  of  Brockton. 

■ — Thomas  Gores  has  resigned  his 
position  as  foreman  of  the  gang 
room  at  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  fac- 
tory of  the  W,  H.  McElwain  Co., 
and  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
Goodyear  welt'  department  of  the 
No.  2  factory  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co.  of  Brockton. 

— The  Brockton  Last  Co.  have  re- 
organized with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000,  divided  into  1500  shares 
at  $100  per  share.  Fred  Drew  is 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  L.  More- 
house and  S.  L.  Drew  are  the  other 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

— A.  L.  Neeves,  salesman  for  the 
Electric  IStain  Co.  and  widely  known 
among  shoe  manufacturers  and  fore- 
men is  dangerously  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  at  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Hos- 
pital. 

— Zenas  Lewis,  proprietor  of  tJhe 
Superior  Polish  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass., 
celebrated  Ihis  59th  birthday  last 
week  by  a  trip  to  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  North  Shore  points  with  his 
family. 


DAMAGED  BY  FIRE. 

The  plant  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  278 
Montello  street,  Brockton,  Mass., 
recently  suffered  a  $15,000  damage 
by  fire,  presumably  started  by  de- 
fective wiring.  The  fire  was  in  a 
building  used  for  cutting  sole  leath- 
er and  counters.  The  concern  feel 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  confine  the  loss  to  water  damage 
only,  as  in  a  short  while  a  consid- 
erable number  of  valuable  machines 
would  have  been  ruined  as  the 
fire  gained  further  headway. 


WHISLGW  BROS.  &  SMITH  CO. 

SHEEPSKINS  AMD  OA  BRETT  AS 

TANNERIES     NORWOOD  and   PEABOBY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK       >         CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

66  Lincoln  Street    12-14  Spruce  Street     159  West  Lake  Street     14th  and  Locust  Streets 
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LEWIS  P.  BARTLETT  DEAD. 
Lynn  Man  Had  Been  a  Member  of 
the  Firm  of  B.  F.  Spinney  &  Co.,. 
Shoe  Manufacturers,  for  Forty 
Years. 

Lewis  Page  Bartlett,  a  member  of 
tbe  shoe  manufacturing  firm  of  B. 
F.  Spinney  &  Co.,  at  4  3  Atlantic 
street,  Lynn,  died  last  Tuesday 
morning  at  his  hlome  in  that  city 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  in  Arling- 
ton June  13,  1851,  and  had  resided 
in  Lynn  for  thirty-three  yeans.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  for 
forty  years.  Up  to  the  first  of  the 
year  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  office  of  the  concern,  but  re- 
tired because  of  ill  health. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Bart- 
lett was  a  director  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank,  and  formerly  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank  and  the  State  National  Bank, 
all  of  Boston.  The  Oxford  Club  of 
Lynn  and  the  Tedeseo  Country  Club 
of  Swampscott  were  the  only  organ- 
izations of  a  social  character  to 
which  he  belonged.  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Lizette  Minton,  and  one  son,  Law- 
rence Minton  Bartlett,  Harvard  '10. 


A  WITCH  STORY. 

Those  of  oilr  readers  who  live 
apart  from  Boston,  and  who  know 
the  New  England  shoe  and  leather 
district  chiefly  through  the  trade 
journals,  will  be  interested  in  lan  in- 
cident, which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Salem,  Mass.,  wherein  a 
new  engine  which  is  to  furnish 
power  for  the  Victor  Shoe  Co.,  Gan- 
non Bros.,  leather  manufacturers, 
and  the  Salem  Die  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  cutting  dies,  is  being  set  up 
exactly  on  the  blase  of  what  was 
known  in  the  early  days  as  Gallows 
Hill,  a  spot  not  far  from  where 
witches  were  hung  during  the  Salem 
Witchcraft  period.  Close  beside  the 
new  engine  is  the  old  witches'  well, 
about  which  much  of  the  witchery  of 
the  olden  days  centered.  There  is 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  water 
of  this  well  possessed  peculiar  prop- 
erties and  that  the  people  who  drank 
of  it  lived  long  and  healthily.  Some 
years  ago  the  industrial  activity 
caused  a  building  to  be  erected 
directly  over  this  spot  and  the 
water  from  this  well  is  now  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 


EMPLOYES  GET  VACATION. 

All  of  the  factories  controlled  by 
the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co.  will  close 
today  (Saturday,  June  28^  to  re- 
sume operations  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, July  7.  The  week  is  so  broken 
by  the  holiday  that  this  seems  a 
most  sensible  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  McElwain  Co. 


-0-Kay-Oil- 

(SOLE  OIL) 

THAT'S  THE  STUFF 

It's  Both 

Anti-Squeak 
and  Moisture  Proof 
Use  it  in  your 
New  Line  of  Sam- 
ples and  make 
these  two  talking 
points  help  sell 
your  shoes. 

ft  Will 

Kill  the  squeak  and 
Waterproof  the 
Insole 

Dealers  and 
Wearers  will  be 
pleased. 
Good  for  Welts 
and  McKays. 

Write  us. 

Walpole  Shoe  Supply 
Company 

60  South  Street 
BOSTON,  :  MASS. 


H.  F.  Kenworthy,  Pres.  Geo-  Van  Horn,  Vice-Pres.  H.  J-  Kenworthy,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

KENWORTHY  BROTHERS  CO. 

ALL   KINDS  F~  E  L-T  ALL  COLORS 

CUT    FELT    HEEL.  F>ADS 

110    SUMMER   STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS- 


K.  &S. 
Russet  Leather  Repairer 

Completely  reftor^s  badly  spotted 
shoes  to  their  original  color 

KENT  &  SMITH  H5S5: 


•  •• 

•  •a 


J  4  - 


tubes  Wm 

1  DIES.  PUNCHES^^ 
DONNELLY  M  AC H  .  CO 
.A.         BROCKTON  kxa 


Jobbers  in  Manufacturers  Cut  Soles 


Cut 
Soles 

43  "aBSSfroi?  ST    GORDON  &  BERMAN 


Sole  Leather 
and 
Offal 


23  SOUTH  STREET 
BOSTON 


Shoe  City  Novelty  Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

SHOE  ORNAMENTS 

PATENT  )  "CL1NCH-ADJUSTO  "-BOW 
SPECIALTIES  I    "O.  K.  CLINCH"  BOW 

219  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


FELT-BOX-TOES 

Cut  Shoe  Supplies  of 
Every  Description 

NationaE-Shoe-Findings-Co. 

LYNN,  MASS. 


J.  E.  KNOX 


J.  V.  KNOX 


Always  the 


INSIST  OIM 

Thoroughly   

Made   "qu AUITV  DIES" 

MADE   ONLY  BY 

JOSEPH    E.    KNOX   <S  COMPANY, 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Novelty 
Bdge 

Protectors 


Save  money  in  the  packing  room. 

Make  tip  repairing  easy. 

Keep  fair-stitching  and  edges  clean 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 
67  Essex  Building,    Boston,  Mass. 


SMITH  &  PERKINS 
S.  &  P.  Lantern  Slides 

The  Latest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Method  of  Shoe  Publicity 
Blue  Prints,  Photo  Work  and  Supplies  Brockton,  Mass. 


Men's,  Boys'  and  Youths' 

Split  ™<*  Grain  Counters 

PURITAN  COUNTER  COMPANY 

E.  R.  R.  AVE.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Industrial  Information. 

Notes  of  New  Factories,  New  Enterprises,  New  Firms, 
and  Changes  in  the  Trade. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

The  ZION  CO-OPERATIVE  SHOE 
CO.  of  this  city  is  equipping  its  fac- 
tory to  make  five  hundred  pairs  of 
welts  and  McKays  per  day  for  men 
and  boys.  It  is  understood  that 
this  factory  is  under  the  direction 
of  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church. 
WINDSOR,  VT. 

The  lease  and  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  by  the  State 
in  the  State's  Prison  has  nearly  ex- 
pired and  it  is  a  matter  of  question 
whether  it  will  be  renewed  or  not. 
At  the  present  time  the  shoes  are 
cut,  fitted  and  packed  outside  of 
the  institution,  while  the  stock 
fitting,  lasting,  making  and  finishing 
are  done  by  the  inmates. 
SALEM,  MASS. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  W.  iF.  MOS- 
SER  CO.  may  decide  to  operate  the 
Atlantic  tannery  on  Broadway  after 
the  leather  market  becomes  more 
settled. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

CHAS.  E.  WILSON  has  removed 
from  11  Central  avenue  to  429 
Washington  street,,  which  latter  fac- 
tory was  formerly  occupied  by  Sey- 
mour &  Jackson. 
SAUGUS,  MASS. 

The  SAGAMORE  RUBBER  CO. 
are  the  successors  of  SPINNEY  & 
WISE  &  CO.  of  this  town,  and  they 
will  manufacture  rubber  soles  for 
outing  shoes.  Frank  C.  Spinney  of 
Faunce  &  S/pinney  is  president;  C. 
E.  Barry,  vice-president;  James  A. 
McEwan,  treasurer;  James  E.  Phelan 
and  James  M.  Marsh,  directors. 
BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  CO. 
have  contracted  for  an  addition  to 
its  Belleville  plant,  which  will  con- 
sist of  a  three-story  building,  29,285 
feet.  The  plant  will  toe  ready  about 
July  1. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  factory  of  the  BOHR  BROS. 
SHOE  CO.,  now  operated  by  W.  H. 
McELWIAIN  CO.,  was  considerably 
damaged  by  fire  last  week.  In  this 
same  building  is  the  ESSEX  tSIHOE 
MFG.  CO.,  which  was  also  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

HILdjSON  &  GERBER,  leather 
remnant  dealers,  and  the  BRADLEY 
COUNTER  CO.,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  shoe  stock  concerns  oc- 
cupying space  in  Railroad  Square, 
were  damaged  by  fire  last  Tuesday. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $5000. 
All  of  the  concerns  affected  have 
made  arrangements  to  care  for 
their  business  so  that  no  delay  will 
be  made  in  shipments. 


WEBSTER,  MASS. 

A.  J.  BATES  &  CO.  have  in- 
stalled paper  box  machines  with  a 
capacity  of  25,000  to  40,000  boxes 
per  day.  tl  is  expected  that  this 
new  departure  will  save  much  valu- 
able time. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  BRANDAU  SHOE  CO.  have 
elected  the  following  officers:  John 
Neiderhauser,  president;  F.  W.  Frei- 
wald,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Brandau,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Oscar  Freiwald  is  superintendent. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  VAL  DUTTENHOFER  SHOE 
MFG.  CO.  expects  shortly  to  pur- 
chase the  property  now  occupied  by 
their  No.  2  plant,  and  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  DERING  SHOE  CO. 
The  property  is  located  on  the  cor- 
of  6th  and  Sycamore  streets,  and 
includes  90  feet  frontage  on  161th 
street  and  140  feet  frontage  on 
Sycamore  street. 
CENTRALIA,  ILL. 

A  holding  company  capitalized  at 
$2  2,500  has  been  organized  here  to 
look  after  the  detail  work  of  es- 
tablishing the  AMERICAN  SHOE 
STOCK  COMPANY.  Members  of  the 
company  are  J.  iF".  Mackey,  E.  A. 
Hartman,  C.  W.  Witter,  F.  F.  Nole- 
man,  H.  G.  Cormick,  John  Langfeld 
and  G.  E.  Eis. 
MARLBORO,  MASS. 

The  JOHN  A.  FRYE  SHOE  CO., 
which  has  been  operating  its  fac- 
tory four  days  in  a  week,  has  in- 
creased the  working  time  to  five 
days  per  week,  and  will  continue  on 
this  schedule. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  STARNER-OOPELAND  CO., 
manufacturers  of  women's  shoes  in 
this  city,  are  liquidating  their  busi- 
ness and  will  resign  from  the  field. 


SHANKS  of  every  style  and  kind.  We  make 
a  special  turn  shank,  generally  adopted  by  turn 
shoe  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  W.   INGALLS,  Lynn.  Mass. 


Adams  Cutting  Dies 

Guaranteed  to  Cut  straight 

Fit  Patterns  Perfectly 

and  Stand  Up  Better  thai 
any  Dies  made. 


Sucessor  to  A.  M.  HOWE 
( Established  186 7 ) 
John  J.  AdamS   Worcester,  Mast 
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HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

The  STEVENS  SHOE  CO.  of  this 
city  have  sold  out  to  NEWBERG  & 
FOWLER. 

PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 

The  IRVING  DREW  CO.  are  build- 
ing a  large  addition  to  their  10th 
street  plant,   50x100   feet  and  five 
stories  high. 
WHITEFIELB,  N.  H. 

BEAN  BROS.,  formerly  located  at 
3  2  Washington  street,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  will  shortly  remove  to  this 
town,  wlhere  they  will  continue  the 
manufacture  of  misses'  and  chil- 
dren's welts. 
HUDSON'  MASS. 

F.  C.  HEBARD  &  CO.  have  start- 
ed to  manufacture  shoes  in  their 
new  factory  here  last  week.  This 
concern  recently  removed  here  from 
Windsor,  Vt. 
HANOVER,  PA. 

The  hours  of  labor  for  all  female 
employes  have  been  reduced  from 
5  7  1-4  hours  to  50  hours  per  week, 
and  operatives  receive  full  week's 
wages!  A  permanent  fund  has  also 
been  created  to  care  for  any  sick 
or  invalid  employes. 

NEWARK!  N.  J. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  TANNERS' 
LEATHER  CO.  recently  organized 
in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  the 
tanning  of  the  by-products  from  the 
factories  'of  its  stockholders,  will  be 
held  July  8.  The  plant  has  been 
leased  at  210  New  Jersey  R.  R. 
avenue,  and  most  of  the  machinery 
is  already  installed. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  tannery  of 
WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  which  damaged 
property  to  the  extent  of  $250,000. 


LYNN  AND  NORTH  SHORE  NOTES. 

— James  Jordan,  who  was  with 
Harney  Bros.,  in  their  Lynn  (Mass.) 
factory,  and  later  removed  with  them 
from  East  Boston,  Mass.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  welt  department  of  the  T.  G. 
Plant  Co.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


D.  D.  iSargent,  formerly  with  the 
Goller^Grover  Shoe  Co.  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
welt  department  for  Allen,  Foster  & 
Willett  Co.,  Lynn.  Chas.  F.  Goller, 
president  of  the  Goller-Grover  Shoe 
Co.,  recently  dissolved,  has  been 
selected  to  manage  the  retail  stores 
of  the  A.  E.  Little  Co. 

— Geo.  F.  LaBonte,  formerly  of 
the  Geo.  LaBonte  Shoe  Co.,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  firm 
(of  Lewis,  LaBonte  Shoe  Co.,  Hav- 
erhill, now  has  charge  of  the  style 
features  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck  fac- 
tory at  Spring  vale,  Me. 

— The  Shoe  City  Machine  Co.  of 
Market  street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  a 
new  concern  handling  all  kinds  of 
rebuilt  machinery  and  repairing. 
They  also  make  punches  and  dies 
for  stamping  or  forming  sheet  steel 
and  construct  models  for'  various  de- 
vices. 

— Connie  Daley,  formerly  with 
Thomais  H.  Logan,  formerly  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  is  now  with  A.  Fisher  &  Son 
as  foreman  of  the  making  room,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  C.  A.  Brown,  who  re- 
signs. Mr:  Brown  has  made  no  new 
connections  as  yet. 

— (It  is  believed  that  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  George  C.  Vaughn  sole 
leather  tannery  in  Salem  was  caused 
by  a  cigarette,  smoked  by  a  work- 
man contrary  to  the  factory  rules, 
and  carelessly  thrown  into  a  cor- 
ner in  the  dry  room.  The  loss  was 
$300,000.  The  plant  was  complete- 
ly destroyed.  Mr.  Vaughn  will  re- 
sume business  as  soon  as  possible. 

— N.  H.  Poor  Leather  Co.,  Pea- 
body,  are  having  completed  a  new 
power  house  with  new  engines  and 
new  electric  generators.  They  are 
very  busy,  making  sheep  leather. 

— F.  A.  Kollock  &  Sons,  Lynn, 
are  very  busy  making  gymnasium 
shoes,  and  will  turn  out  more  of 
these  shoes  than  in  any  former  sea- 
son.   All  its  shoes  are  turn  made. 


New  Style  McKay  Machines 


THOROUGHLY  REBUILT. 
EQUIPPED  WITH 


Stanley  Horn  and  Stanley  Rotary 


DUPLICATES  McKAY  PARTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

We  can  also  supply  rebuilt  welt  and  turn  sewing  machines  and 
a  full  equipment  of  machinery  for  making  all  kinds  of  shoes. 

unions..  Lynn  Supply  Company  mass! 
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NEW  JjYNN  FIRM  STARTS. 

The  Travers  Shoe  Co.  has  com- 
pleted the  equipment  of  its  fac- 
tory at  192  Broad  street,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  has  begun  to  make  wo- 
men's welt  shoes  in  popular  styles. 
Thomas  F.  Travers  is  manager  of 
the  company.  Edward  Harrigan,  his 
partner,  is  superintendent  of  the  fac- 
tory. 


— 'Gardiner  &  Harris,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  have  filed!  a  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  and  accounting  shows 
liabilities  of  $78,138.20,  and  assets 
of  $108, 765. >8 9.  Robert  H.  Koehler 
has  been  appointed  as  receiver.  This 
concern  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  old  firm  of  Wichert  &  Gardiner, 
and  was  organized  soon  after  the  ad- 
justment of  iFrazien,  Oppenheim 
failure  in  which,  the  firm  of  Widhert 
&  Gardiner  were  considerably  inter- 
ested. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING. 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  American  ghoemak- 
ing,  published  weekly  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  required  by  Act  of  August 
24,  1912.  Editor,  Managing  editor 
and  business  manager,  R.'  B.  Rogers, 
'683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Publisher,  American  Shoemaking 
Pub.  Co.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, 
Miass.)   Owners  holding  1  per  cent  or 


more  of  total  amount  of  stock:  R. 
B.  Rogers,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  F.  E.  Atwood,  683  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  C.  Wjarren, 
127  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Known  bondholders  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds:  W.  C.  Warren,  127  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  S.  Rich,  88 
Bristol  Rd.,  W.  Somerville,  Mass.; 
M.  A.  Rich,  88  Bristol  Rd.,  Wl.  Som- 
erville, Mass. 

R.  B.  Rogers,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  30th  day  of  Sept.,  1912, 
Robert  DeB.  Lincoln, 

Notary  Public. 


SHEEP  TEAR-OFFS 
FOR  SALE 

15000  feet  of  heavy  and  20000  of 
medium,  dull  black,  shtep  tear-offs 
must  be  sold  at  once.  This  stock  is 
easily  worth  4c,  but  is  now  offered 
at  SV^c  per  foot.  If  interested  ad- 
dress H-G,  care-of  American  Shoe- 
making 


Ross  Moyer 
Mfg'.  Co. 


Heel  Scouring  Wheel. 


BOTTOM. 

New  Method  Wheels. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
634  Sycamore  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
38-40  La  Salle  Street. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
205  Lincoln  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
1423  Olive  Street. 


Hand 
Rounding  Clamp. 


Leather  Measurer. 
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Efficiency    of    Supervision,  17. 

Education  Viailuable,  85. 
Expert   Team   Work,  153. 
Economy    ox    White    Paint,  201. 
Efficiency  of  Conservatism,  23.. 
Economical   Pump    Pattern,  281. 
European  Comment  on  Glazed  Kid,  329. 
Elastic  Leather,  An,  336. 
Electricity  in   Shoe   Factories,  349. 
Efficiemcy   of   Power,  433. 
Exports  of  Shoes  Still  Gaining,  479. 
Effect  of  Increased  Wages,  479. 
Economical   Cutting,  543. 
Empire  Splitter  on  Spring  Heel  Work, 
597. 

Employes   Get  Vacation,  611. 
English   Packing,  544. 
Entertaining  the  Buyer,  545. 
Ex'perts  on  Finishing  Leaitber„  566. 

F 

Fake    Labels,  590. 

Free    Shoes,  10. 

Fakirs'  Row,  41. 

Fussing  About  Trifles,  71. 

Free  Shoe  Comfort,  85. 

Four  Inch  Vamps,,  182. 

Farmington,  N.  H,  Notes,  249,  409. 

Factory  Sanitation,  270. 

Factory   Problems,  330. 

Fabrics  for  Shoes,  436. 

Factory  Organization,  495. 

Fitting    Room    Details,  551. 

Figures   His  Way  Along,  561.  . 

Foremen's    Positions    Difficult,  596. 

G 

General    Engineering    Co.,  607. 
Going   to   Germany,  39. 
Good   Canadian    Business,  153. 
Good    Systematizer,  101. 
Giving  a  Square  Deal,  173. 
Gordon  &  Berman,  201. 
Getting  Best  Results.  226. 
General  Notes,  245,  399.  408,  449. 
Gossip  of  the  Week  299,  409. 
Glucose    Spot    Remover,  361. 
Getting   Ahead    in    the    Shoe  Factory, 
379. 

Graded  Price  List,  406. 
Gone   to   Sweden,  455. 
Gvroheel,  458. 
Goal,   Thie\,  486. 

H 

Haverhill,  37. 
Harmony  in  Business,  69. 
Harmony  in  Business,  127. 
Home-Made  Measuring  Frame,  126. 
Higher    Shoe    Prices,  428. 
High   Wteige   Rates  435. 
Hamley.    John    C,    Dies,  447. 
Hubbard,   A.  E.,   &  Co.,  447. 
Heywood,  S.  R-,  Dead,  454. 
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Hand-Made  Welting,  505. 
Holmes,   C.   H.,  524. 
Hurrying  the   Tariff  BilQ,  539. 
Heywood,  S.  R.,  Will  Filed,  560. 
How's  Business?,  562. 

I 

Industrial  Information,  32,  91.  145,  195, 
243,    301,   3.55,   403,   451,   509,   563,  613. 

Increased  Piece  Work   Prices.  97. 

Interlocking  Patterns  Cut  Cost,  592. 

Invisible   Eyelets,  132. 

Industrial  Education,  179. 

Inspector,  The,  182,  235. 

Individuality   in    Product,  217. 

Investigation  Helpful,  336. 

Industrial   Insurance,  377. 

Idleness   Between    Seasons..  432. 

Increasing  Popullarity,  Rubber  Soled 
Shoes,  6 111. 

Incorporates  in  Illinois,  579. 

Interesting  Letter,  544. 

Insurance  Against  Non-Employment, 
570. 

Interesting  Ball   Game,  607. 

*  J 

Judging   Soles   for   McKay   Work,  227. 
Jackson  Johnson,  273. 
Judicious  Handling  of  Product,  293. 
Jones*   Paul,  S.,  401. 

K 

Knowing   the  Cost,  183. 

Keep  Your  Troubles  to  Yourself,  83. 

Keeping  Employes,  174. 

Knowing   the  Cost,  .83. 

King,  Robert  C  Death  of.  252. 

Keeping    Employes    Satisfied,  283. 

Kno-Krac,  309. 

Keeping   the  Men  With  You,  343. 
L 

Lack   of   Statistics,  594. 

Lynn    amd    North    Shore,    37,    153,  201, 

249,  305,   4153,  513,  565,  614. 
Less  Fear  of  Free  Shoes,  95. 
Long.  R.  H.,  on  Shoe  Tariff,  97. 
Labor  Troubles  in  New  York  State  97. 
Leather  Measuring  Bill,  126. 
Legislative  Comedy,  126. 
Little  Things,  The,  132,  314. 
Light  and   Timelv  Pumps,  139. 
Lovett,   F.   A.,  252. 
Labor  Costs  Lowest  in  U.   S.,  2-69. 
Less  Agitation — Moire  Business,  270. 
Logic  in  Advertising,  303. 
Laying   Soles,  391. 
Libby,  J.  L.,  Dies,  524. 
Last  Company  Sold,  572. 
Lynn   Cuitters  Abroad,  572. 

M 

Maintaining  a  Standard  of  Quality,  20. 
McLaughlin,  C.  D.,  102. 
Maximum   Output  in   Stitching  Room, 
122. 

Moving  Picture  Cameras  in  Factories, 
134. 

Manufacturers    Entertain,  149. 
Machinery   Up-Keep,  224. 
Making  Your  Own  Cartons,.  228. 
Mistaken   Economies,  232. 
Markem  Machine   Co.   Moves,  243. 
Manufacturers'  Meeting  in  Detroit,  250. 
Making   Pieced   Heels,     274,    341,  389* 

437,   487,  649. 
Minimum    Freight    Rate,  590. 
Minimum  Wage  Story,  293. 
Marlboro    (Mass.)    Notes.  307. 
Making  Rubber  Soles,  309. 
Machine   Shoe    Repairing,  329. 
Monday   Holidays,  332. 
Moulded  Counters  and  Box  Toes,  339. 
Marking  the  Widths,  391. 
Making  More  Leather,  449. 
Marblehead  Notes.  455. 
More  Talk  o<n  Shoe  Trusts,  460. 
Making   Men,  481. 

Mr-Kay  Stock  Fitting  Department,  482. 

Making  Mistakes,  486. 

Making  Efficient  Workmen,  542. 

Mike  Murphy  Once  Lasted  Shoes,  567. 

Mass.  Savings   Bank   Life  Insurance, 


N 

Need  of  Hurry  Flags,  23. 

New   Shoe   Fastener,  27. 

New   Heell   Compressing  Machine,  64. 

New  Offices  for  U.  S.  M.  Co.,  103. 

New  Patent  Leather,  106. 

New    Name    for   Old    Firm,  108. 

New   Welt  Scarfing  Machine,  139. 

New   Rochester   Agent,  151. 

Now  a  Leather  Buyer,  156. 

New  Buttoin-Fly   Tape,  594. 

New  Factories  at  Milton,  N.  H.,  156. 

New  Viewpoints,  169. 

New  Cylinder  Folding  Machine,  185. 

New    Shoe    Tool,  194. 

New  Heel  Making  Firm,,  199. 

New   Cleaner,  199. 

New    Staking    and    Putting    Out  Ma 

chine,  199. 
Nashville   Notes,   204,   303,  405. 
New   Counter,   A,  227. 
New  Line    of   Machinery.    2  41. 
New   Sealing   Machine,  252. 
New    Waterproof    Compound,  316. 
New    Anti-iSqueak    Idea,,  332. 
New   Shoe   Firm,  361. 
New  •Comer   Folding   Device,  380. 
New  Button  H'oile   Marker,  393. 
New   Pull]  Strap,  591. 
New   Site,,  405. 

Naumkeag   Shoe   Stock  Co.,  449. 
New  Route  to  Boston,  450. 
New  Cutting  Room  System,  455. 
New  Combination  Racks.  458. 
Novel   Price   Experiment.,  491. 
No   New  Superintendent,  570. 
Noise  in  Business,  591. 
Nova  Scotia  Shoe  Factory,  572. 


O 

Our   British   Representative,  10. 
Office  Detail  and  Tag  Making,  2  77. 
Objects  to  Term  English  Last,,  309. 
Overhead   Expense,,   3  43. 
Overthrowing  the  Icewater  Joss,  431. 
Old  Facts  in  a  New  Light  550. 
One    Effect,  557. 

P 

Packing   Rooim   Talk,  23. 

Presto  Pneiumatic  Treeing  Machine,'  27. 

Patent;;    Issued,    29,    87,    141,    189,  237, 

3>95    443,  4.5ft.  501,  555,  605. 
Philadelphia  Cement  Firm,.  37. 
Pennsylvaniei    Shoe    Industry,  38. 
Pure    Shoe   Views,  133. 
Packing  Room  Talk,  177,  233. 
Prevent   Friction,  178. 
PfTster   &   Vogel,   New   Offices,  608. 
Poor    Eiconolmy,  277. 
Pattern  Maker  and  Inventor,  314. 
Precision  in  Packing  Room.  344. 
Prevent  Ins'oles   From    Shrinking,,  379. 
Premium   for   Employes,    3  85. 
Prograim  for  Finders'  Convention,  607. 
Paid    in   Full,  458. 
Parcel  Post  Reform,  480. 
Pure  Shoe  Legislation  in  Congress,  505. 
Pure  Leather  Agitation,  539. 
Philadelphia  Shoe  Market,  561. 

Q 

Questions  and  Answers.   108,   270,  364, 
401. 

Quite  the  Fashion,  199. 
Quality  Man,  The,  387. 

R 

Railroad    Scales   to   be   Inspected,  590. 
Reinforcing      Shanks      on  Goodyear 
,Shoes,  20. 

Reece  Buttonhole     Machine    Co.  Elect 

Officers,  33. 
Robinson,   F.    O.,  33. 
Rochester  Flood  Damage.  41. 
Rubber  Soles  Draw   the   Feet,  97. 
Reciprocity   in    Knowledge,  103., 
Return  of  the  Copper  Tip,  197. 
Reducing   the   Cost.    229,  337. 
Rex.  Pulling-Over  System,  331. 
Reorganization    of     Customs  Service, 

428. 

Rubber  a  Little  Lower.  507. 
Reider-Fischer  Shoe  Co.,  575. 
Packard  &  Gregory  Co.  Affairs,  560. 
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S 

(Selling    Shoes    By    Photograph,  9. 
Saving-  for  Employes,  14. 
Stolck    Fitting,  14. 
Study  in  Outpiut,  19. 
Sole   Cutting-  Figures,  27. 
Sixteen  Hours  a   Day,  33. 
Standing  Still,  60. 
Stitching  Rioom  Department  83. 
Shoe  Pegs  are  Still  Made,  95. 
Shoe  Machinery  May  be  Free,  103. 
Seek  Advice  of  Others,  105. 
Studying  the  Vocation  of  Shoemaking, 
126. 

Stitch   Indenting,  129. 
Slaving  Hlian,  130. 
Salesman's  Auto,  137. 

Shoes  Packed  in  Zinc-Lined  Case,  143. 
Saving  in  Tanning  Own  Leather,  177. 
Shoe    Findings,  595. 
Shoe    Schools   First,  181. 
Sole  Leather  Costs,  218. 
Sole  Leaither,  220. 

{Sanding  Bottoms  and  Tempering  Soleis, 
223. 

Sample   Can   Habit,   The,  224. 
Stitching  Turn  Shoes,  227. 
Shoe  Findings  and  the  Welt  Shoe,  236. 
St.  Louis  Rubber  Cement  Co.,  241. 
St.   Louis   Notes,,   245,  313,  607. 
Sweet  &  Savory  Sell  Factory,  250. 
Shoe  Manufacturers    Not  Frightened! 
270. 

Stopping  Cracked  Tips,  278. 

Shoemaking    in   Germany,  279. 

Shoemakers  Race  and  Romp,  295. 

Special  Governmental  Inquiry,  330. 

Shoes  for  Grand  Opera,  344. 

Sturgis-Jones   Last    Co.,  359. 

Saves  One  Operation,.  361. 

Standardizing  Quality,  377. 

State  Interest  in  Workmen,  378. 

Stitching  Clo.se  to  the  Edge,  379. 

Saving  on   Machinery,  384. 

Stit)ching  Tight  or  Loose,  387. 

Shoe  Men  in  Panama:,  392. 

Shoe  Finders  to  Meet,  405. 

Shoe,  Man  Buvs  Newspaper,  412. 

Shall  We  Have   Free   Ports?,  427. 

Some  Cutting  Room  Observations,  434. 

Selz,   Morris,   Death,  458. 

Shoe  Situation,  503. 

Settlement  Of  Estate,  507. 

Squeal  and  the  Squeak,  515. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Pair,,  541. 

Saving  on  Tacks,  541. 

System    in   Making   Turns,  543. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Picnic,  567. 

Squeaking   McKays,  569. 

Salesimen  Using  Autos,  570. 


T 

Talented    Shoemaker.  607. 

Tariff  Changes  and  Fabric  Footwear,  9. 

Two  Dollar  Welts,  41. 

Trade  Notes,  41. 

Tough  Sole  Leather.  64. 

Terribly  Insulted,  79. 

To  Superintend  German  Tannery,  101. 
Trade  Getting  Department,  130. 
Trade  In   South  America,  131. 
The  Tariff,,  132. 

Two  Ways  to  Cut  Linings,  178. 
Turn   Sewing  Machine,  199. 
Thread,  A  Profitable,  204. 
Trend  of  the  Times,.  The,  217. 
Try  to  Obtain  Uniformity,  224. 
Tan  Shoes  in  Demand,  226. 
Thos.   H.    Logan,  242. 
Taking  Care  of  Odd  Shoos,  273. 
Talks   on   Efficiency,  28:5, 
Trade   Preiss   Convention,  297. 
Traffic  Light,  592. 
Tennessee   Notes,  307. 
Tariff  and  the  Shoe  Trade,  314. 
Treeing   and   Packing   Room  Details, 
338. 

Tanning  Elephants'  Hides,  388. 

Treeing  Room  Helps,  429. 

Tape  Cementing  Machine,  436. 

Tariff  vs.  Child  Labor.  480. 

Telling  at  a  Glance  Overdue  Lots,  481. 

Tag  Helps  the  Sheet,  The,  547. 

Tannery  Commission,  559. 

U 

I'.  S.  M.  Co.  Opens  New  Office,  39.  . 
Unemployed  Shoe  Workers.  106. 


Unsolved  "Conundrum,  121. 
Uniformity   in   Shoemaking,  134. 
Useful  Microscope,  242. 
Usher-vStoug'hton  Shoe  Co.,  311. 
Unbuffed   Bottoms,  345. 
Upper  Marking  Machine,  354. 
U.  S.  M.  Co.   Report,  405. 
U.  S.  Shoes  in  Canada,  543. 

V 

Veteran  'Shoemaker,  143. 
Visitor  From  Cuba,  241. 
Visitor  From   Venezuela.,  412. 
Value  of  Criticism,  493. 
Vocation   of  Shoemaking,  596. 

W 

Waterproof    Toe    Pieces,  608. 

Why  Welt  Shoes  Take  Water,  24. 

Winslow,  L.  M!T  Thirty  Years  in  Busi- 
ness, 33. 

Wasted  Energy,  41. 

Washable    Shoes   and   Insoles,  64. 

Witch    Story,  611. 

Word  From  Dayton.  O.,  103. 

Woman  Shoemaker  Takes  to  Farming, 
108. 

Waterproofing  the  Inseam,  139. 
Who  Will  Be  Right?,  151. 
Wandering  Shoemakers,  175. 
Why  Don't  They  Read?,  181. 
Walpole   Supply  Co.   Removal,  307. 
Why  the  Blucher  Shoe  Stays,  335. 
Welting  and  the  Gem  Insole  347. 
Wide   Difference   in  Wages,  453. 
Western    Noteai.  519. 
World's  Trade  in  1912,  521. 
Wouldn't  Build  English  Style  Factory, 
589. 

AVitherelil   &  Dobbins  Employes,  557. 


AUBURN   (ME.)  NOTES. 

— These  doimmittees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  if  or  the  fifth  an- 
nual outing  of  Pine  Tree  Association 
of  Superintendents  and  Foremen, 
which  will  be  held  July  19  at  Gurnet: 
Tickets — Charles  Hancock,  Fred  L. 
Briggs  and  Arthur  B.  Furdy;  Mu- 
sic— George  Tufts  and  Herbert 
Loring;  Sports — Wallace  E.  Stevens 
and  John  Currie;  Refreshments — 
Fred  L.  Briggs  and  Charles  Han- 
cock ;  Transportation — Jasper  Ham- 
lin. 

— The  marriage  of  Frank  M.  Libby 
and  Phyllis  Ream  Plumimer  took 
place,  June  21,  (at  the  home  of  the 
officiating  clergyman,  Rev.  J.  True 
Crosby,  Auburn.  Maurice  T.  Plum- 
mer,  a  brother  of  the  bride,  was 
best  man,  and  the  bride  was  attend- 
ed by  Mliss  Harriet  E.  Libby,  a  sister 
of  the  bridegroom.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Libby  are  passing  their  honeymoon 
at  a  cottage  in  .Siouth  Freeport,  Me. 
Mr.  Libby  is  employed  in  Weeks' 
printing  shop  in  Lewiston,  and  the 
bride  hlais  been  one  of  the  office  force 
in  the  Cushman-Hollis  factory.  They 
will  live  in  Auburn. 

— Field  Bros,  &  Gross  of  Auburn 
hold  a  large  interest  in  the  tannery 
of  the  Vaughn  Leather  Co.,  which 
was  burned  a  few  days  ago  in 
Salem,  Mass.  The  fire  does  not 
effect  the  Auburn  factory 


— W.  C.  Kepner,  shoe  manufactur- 
er of  Orwigstburg,  Pa.,  passed  away 
recently  at  his  'home  in  that  town. 
He  was  senior  member  of  the  Kep- 
ner-Scott  Co.,  Inc. 


TRADE  WANTS 


MANUFACTURERS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS  can  usually 
obtain  very  satisfactory  foreman  and  workmen  for  various 
departments  through  this  department. 
Advertisments  listed  under  "Help  Wanted"  and  "Position  Want- 
ed" are  printed  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  word  for  one  week  ;  5 
cents    per  word  for  two*  weeks;  6  cents  per  word  for  three 
weeks;  7  cents  per  word  for  four  weeks. 


Advertisements  to  appear  in  this  department  must  be  in  this  office  by 
Thursday  morning  to  insure  publication. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — Assistant  superintend- 
ent to  take  charge  of  shoemaking  in 
factory  producing  1200  pairs  men's 
cheap  and  medium  welts.  A  good 
position  is  oipen  for  a  man  who  can 
fill  the  bill.  Address  J.  W.  Carter 
&  Co..  Nashville.  Tenn. 


WANTED — Fitting  room  ma- 
chinery fixer.  Apiply  to  the  Wolfe 
Bros.  Shoe  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Cost  man,  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  cost  ac- 
counting methods  and  factory  sys- 
tems. State  age,  experience,  ref- 
erences and  salary.  Address  3  2  61-G, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — First-class  fitting  room 
machinist.  Must  be  expert  on 
Reece  machines.  Address  3621-G, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  or  lasting  room.  Would 
prefer  to  locate  in  the  West.  Can 
furnish  A-l  references.  Address 
19  87,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young 
man  as  foreman  of  lasting  or  mak- 
ing room  on  McKay  work.  Can  fur- 
nish best  of  references.  Address 
273,  care  of  American  /Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Stitching 
room  machinist  in  large  factory,  ex- 
pert of  the  Reece  Button  Hole  Ma- 
chine. Address  6:28,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  assist- 
ant superintendent,  men's  or  wo- 
men's McKays  or  welts.  Practical 
knowledge  in  all  departments  from 
cutting  room  down.  Shoe  cutter 
by  trade;  would  consider  foreman's 
position.  Go  anywhere,  Canada  pre- 
ferred. Address  1986,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 


WANTED — A  lasting  and  bot- 
toming room  foreman,  one  who  can 
run  a  lasting  machine  if  necessary; 
also  one  who  understands  heeling 
and  edge-setting  on  misses',  chil- 
dren's and  infants'  McKay  shoes, 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and 
can  teach  green  help  if  necessary. 
We  would  consider  a  good  assistant 
foreman,  if  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands McKay  shoes.  To  such  a  man 
we  have  a  good  opening.  Address 
865,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  lasting  and  bottoming  room.  Un- 
derstands the  lasting  department 
thoroughly  and  familiar  with  all 
machines,  the  Rex  System  in  par- 
ticular. 'Can  teach  help  if  neces- 
sary. A-l  references.  Address  39  6, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — Office  man, 
experienced  on  manufacturing  de- 
tails and  bookkeeping,  wants  posi- 
tion. Go  anywhere.  Address  1985, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Experi- 
enced and  competent  buyer,  good 
cost  man  or  assistant  superintend- 
ent. Seven  years'  experience.  Good 
references.  Address  1388,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  forewo- 
man on  women's  fine  shoes.  Wide  ex- 
perience^and  ability  to  handle  large 
room.  Address  272,  care  of  Ame  i- 
can  Shoemaking. 


WANTED — Jobs  in  men's  shoes, 
8-11;  women's,  5-8;  Boys',  Misses', 
Childrens',  Infants'.  Ryan  Shoe  Co., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
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POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  or  lasting  room  on  high- 
grade  shoes,  or  would  take  a  posi- 
tion as  inspector  or  crowning.  Will 
go  anywhere.  A-l  references.  Ad- 
dress 19  84,  care  of  American  Shoe- 
making. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  bottom  finishing  department  from 
heeling  to  packing.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Address  271, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent or  quality  man.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  in  factories  making 
finest  line  of  men's  and  women's 
welts.  Look  up  my  references  and 
have  a  talk  with  me.  Address  447, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman 
of  making  room.  Has  had  18  years' 
experience.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Address  270,  care  of 
American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  pattern 
maker  with  fitting  room  experience 
is  open  for  a  position.  Address  1819, 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cutting 
room  foreman.  Had  large  experi- 
ence. Will  give  two  week's  demon- 
stration of  my  ability  before  making 
permanent  arrangements  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  Address  13  0 
care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


JOBS  AND  MISMATES  WANTED 
RYAN  SHOE  CO.,  HANNIBAJj,  MO. 


A  RUNNING  SHOE  FACTORY 
FOR  SALE — $3,800.00.  Recently 
been  moved  and  refitted;  in  good 
running  order;  live  connection,  land 
boots  have  good  reputation.  Living 
•cheap,  wages  reasonable,  and  nice 
city  to  live  in.  Good  chance  for 
anyone  with  moderate  capital.  Ex- 
emption from  taxation.  Apply  to 
Goff  &  Co.,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superin- 
tendent, or  would  take  charge  of 
making  room;  good  organizer,  and 
practical  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
730,  care  of  American  Shoemaking. 


MANUFACTURERS  ATTENTION! 
Substantial  concerns  desirous  of  in- 
creasing tiheir  capital  who  will  con- 
sider removal  to  progressive  Illinois 
city.  Write  "Industrial,"  care  of 
American  Shoemaking.  No  Pro- 
moters. 


THE 

Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine 


IS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 

1195 

MACHINES  OUT  AT  PRESENT  TIME,  DISPLACING 
ABOUT  2390  MACHINES  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE. 

The  DUPLEX  EYELETTING  MACHINE  eyelets  both 
•idea  of  the  upper  at  the  same  time.  Perfect  spacing  and 
setting  are  assured  by  its  use.    Time  and  trouble  saved. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  front  and  keep  there,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  Duplex  Eyeletting  Machine*. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

EYELETTING  DEPARTMENT 

205  LINCOLN  STREET,       i        ■       .  BOSTON. 
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YOUR 


GUARANTEE 
FOR  QUALITY 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co, 

Boston,  -  Mass. 
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A  Primer  Of 

Scientific  Management 


by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
member  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Introductory  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Esq. 

This  book  deals  with 
Time  Studies,  Motion 
Studies,  Prevention  of 
Soldiering,  Rates  of  Com- 
pensation and  all  points 
of  vital  interest  to  every 
man  interested  in  de- 
veloping efficiency  in  the 
factory.  - 

Price  Postpaid  $1.10 


DEMING  &  ROGERS  PUB.  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,     Boston,  Ma*s. 


"  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  " 

By  W.  H.  Dooley 


A  book  of  industrial  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  shoe 
manufacturing  and  tanning. 

Explains  in  simple  language 
the  various  processes  of  shoe- 
making,  giving  technical 
names  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  shoe  and  the  processes 
of  production.  An  invaluable 
book  to  beginners  in  shoe- 
making. 

Price  $1.50 
and  Postage 


American  Shoemaking 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  -      -  Boston 


NEW  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Wc  are  distributors  of  the  following  technical  books  on  the  Shoe,  Leathir,  and  allied  trades.   Send  us  your  order 

A  Short  History  of  American  Shoemaking— Fred  A.  Gannon — $1.00. 

Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  The — C.  Morfit — $10.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patterns — C.  B.  Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Costings — L.  C.  Headley — $1.00. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Pattern  Cutting  and  Clicking — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Design  and  Manufacture— E.  J.  C.  Swaysland. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making — J.  B.  Leno — $0.48. 

Butt  Tanning — W.  N.  Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear  Advertising — Wm.  Borsodi — 

How  to  Find  Manufacturing  Costs  and  Selling  Costs — Unckless 
Home  Mechanics— G.  M.  Hopkin — 
Hides  and  Skins 

Harness  Making— P.  N.  Hasluck— 
Leather  Work — C.  G.  Leland — $2.00. 

Leather  Industries  Laboratory  Book — H.  R.  Procter — $3.00. 

Leather  Worker's  Manual — H.  C.  Standage— $3.50. 

Leather  Manufacture— Stevens — $5.00. 

Leather  Manufacture — A.  Watt — $4-00. 

Leather  Dressing — M.  C.  Lamb,  F.  O,  S. 

Leather  Trades  Chemistry — S.  R.  Trotman,  31.  A. — 

Manufacture    of  Lubricants,  Shoe    Polishes  and     Leather     Dressings,  The— 

Brunner — $3.00. 
Manufacture  of  Leather,  The — C.  T.  — $12.50. 
Modern  American  Tanning — Vol.  I,  $5,.0O;  Vol.  II,  $5-00. 
Manufacture   of  Leather — Bennett — $4^0. 
Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes — F.  Y.  Golding — $3.00. 
Manual   of   Shoemaking — Dooley — $1.50. 

New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather 

Dressing— H.  Dussauce— $25.00. 
New  Industrial  Day,  The — Wm.  C.  Redfield — $1.50. 
Practical  Tanning — Flemming — $6.00. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture— H.  R.  Procter — $7.50. 
Practical  Treatise  on  The  Leather  Industry — A.  M.  Villon — $10.00. 
Primer  of  Scientific  Management — F.  B.  Gilbreth — $1.00. 
Standard  Pattern  Cuttings— C.  J.  Ward — 
Saddlery — P.   N.  Hasluck. 
Sewing  Machines — P.  N.  Hasluck. 

Soldier's  Foot  and  The  Military  Shoe — Edw.  L.  Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe  and   Leather   Lexicon — $0.49. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book— Hopkins  and  Bond. 

Text-book  of  Tanning — H.  R.  Procter — $4.00. 

Technology  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture,  The — Crepidam. 

Tanners'  and  Chemists'  Handbook — Louis  E.  Levi  and  Earl  V.  Manuel — $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING;  PUB.  CO., 


212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RED  LETTER  LIST 

OF  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


We  Can  Supply  Anything  from  a  Tack 

To  a  Full  Factory  Equipment. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our  ffaollltles  enable  us 
to  make  prompt  deliver- 
ies off  high  grade  outtlag 
dies  on  terms  that  will 
save  you  money. 

BROOKTON  DIE  OO. 

BrooMon,  Mm  ma. 
Chicago       -  HoTorkUl 


SHOE  FACTORY 
BUYER'S  GUIDE 


1913 


Now  Ready  ■  just  off  the  press 


A  most  complete  Buyer's  Reference  Book. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size 
Bound  in  Durable  Leather  Cover 


Price  $2.00 


Rogers  6  Atwood  Publishing  Go. 

212  Essex  Street,  -  •  Boston,  Mass. 


Novelty  Edge  Protector 

PROTECT  FANCY  STITCHES 

on  your  forepart  edges 
by  using  it. 


Essential  to  perfect  results 
in  tip  repairing. 

NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


YOUR  ADV.  IN  THIS  SPACE 

1  Color  $72  Per  Year 

2  Colors  $78    "  " 
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Climax  Cloth  Polishing 

Brushes 


Climax 
Seersucker 

These  brushes  are 
very  successfully  used 
for  finishing  russet 
bottoms  and  shanks 
when  a  high  gloss  is 
required.  They  are 
also  often  used  for 
cleaning  uppers.  By 
their  use  the  very  best 
results  are  obtained. 
Write  us  or  any  of 
our  branch  offices  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Boston,        -         -  Mass. 
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OBSERVE  THE  BOW  DESIGN  WOVEN  INTO  RIBBON 


Patent  Applied  For 


The  Columbia  Ribbon  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


No  curling  of  the  cross  piece— no  lodging 
place  lor  dust— always  smart  and  perlectly 
tailored. 


Write  Today  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

COLUMBIA  RIBBON  CO.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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